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Ths History of the origin of the New York Convention has been 
briefly stated by one of its Secretaries in a narrative originally pub- 
lished in the "Christian Examjner," from which, in the main^ we 
take the following statement. 

The " National Conference of Unitarian Churches " owes its orr 
ganization to a special meeting of the *'The American Unitarian 
Associatioix." That Missionary Society received in the year 1864 
the contributions of only about fifty churches in the Unitarian body, 
not one-sixth of the body in numbers, or in pecuniary ability. But* 
even thus restricted, it was the largest of the nine cvganizations for 
special purposes by which this body of Christians had attempted to 
do its duty. This Society* in its Report of May of that year, had 
been obliged to confess that it had collected for its general missionary 
Bervice of the preceding year anly six thousand eight hundred dollars. 
With the enlargement of work offering itself in the army and m the 
enfranchised States, it liad no materially enlarged funds for the ensu- 
ing year. Perfectly certain that the laity of the Unitarian body had 
no wish or intention to avoid the duty which devolves upon the whole 
Church in the new civilization of the South, the Association caUed 
together a special meeting of^ its members, to lay before them a 
statement of the exigency, and of the measures proposed for meeting 
it. The members of the Association are, all persons who have sub- 
scribed one dollar within the year to its treasury, or who hjave at any 
time subscribed thirty dollars. It was not, in any other way than this, 
a representation of the Unitarian churches, or, indeed, of the 
Unitarian community. When this special meeting came together, the 
Executive Board presented a very generous and far-seeing exposition 
of the work which devolved upon Unitarian Christians. An active 
and intelligent friend of its movements presented a well-digested 
history of its operations, and moved that twenty-five thousand dollars 
be raised in the churches to carry out the plans of the Board. It at 
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once appeared that the meeting was not satisfied with so small an 
appropriation. On motion of a lay member, himself thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the method and operations of the Society, the sum of 
"one hundred thousand dollars" was substituted for "twenty-five 
thousand." As he justly said, for a work of this kind it is easier to 
raise one hundred thousand dollars than to raise ten. 

But, as the discussion of plans of work and methods of raising 
money proceeded in this meeting, the difficulty of voting anything, or 
determining anything in the unorganized Unitarian body, became pain- 
fully manifest. Who were the five or six hundred people who had met 
there? And what did they represent? When they voted that one 
hundred thousand dollars should be raised for missionary purposes, did 
they mean that it should be raised among themselves ? or did they 
mean it should be raised among the churches of which they were 
members ? or among the fifty churches who contributed to the associ- 
ation the last year? or among all the two hundred and sixty- three 
churches of the Unitarian communion ? Of course they did not mean 
that anybody was to be forced to pay anything. But what was the 
moral weight of the vote ? Clearly this was severely limited when it 
had to be confessed that here was a vote cast in an open public meet- 
ing, where nobody knew who voted, where nobody pledged himself, 
even, to pay a penny, — where no one had a right to pledge any one 
else, — and, more than all, where no one even promised that he would 
advise any one else to contribute. 

In the midst of this very palpable exhibition of the quality of the 
discipline of the levy, by means of -^Yhich it was proposed to win the 
victories of a Higher Life, a trustee of Antioch College rose to speak. 
In a few very simple words, he showed that the Unitarian body had no 
single duty before it so important as the provision for the liberal 
education of the people of the West. He showed that the plans 
thus far proposed made no provision for that purpose ; that if they 
were carried out without counsel with those who had the plans for 
Antioch College in their hands, they would certainly overthrow those 
plans; and that the practical result of each set of efforts would 
probably be the defeat of the other. In brief, he showed what would 
happen, when these unorganized levies, which it wds hoped we might 
muster, were distracted by the attempt to fight without discipline on 



two different fields. To those people who remembered, as he spoke, 
that, in fact, not two organizations, but ten, within the Unitarian body,^ 
solicited their denominational sympathy and assistance, in addition to 
the countless commissions and agencies for philanthropy outside of 
the denomination, which were steadily pressing their claims, the 
chaos of such effort seemed indeed hopelessly confused. 

It was at this juncture, and under the pressure of such dissatisfac- 
tion, that Dr. Bellows, of New York, presented the resolution from 
which sprang the National Convention of April 1865. It is in the 
following words : 

**Tliat a committee of ten persons, three ministers and seven laymen, be 
appointed to call a convention, to consist of the pastor and two delegates from 
each church or parish in the Unitarian denomination, to meet in the city of New 
York, to consider the interests of our cause, and to institute measures for its 
good." 

This resolution was welcomed with enthusiasm. It not only met 
the immediate necessity of the occasion, but it met an eager want 
which many of the ministers of the body had felt, and the practical 
determination, of the laymen who were present in large numbers at 
this meeting, that this body should take some place in the active work 
of the Christian Church, worthy of its principles and its prophecies. 
This meeting, therefore, proved much more important than such ** mass- 
meetings" generally are. The resolution was cordially adopted, and 
those who had come together there dispersed, with the feeling that 
they had not only met the exigency which had summoned them, but 
had at least prepared the way for the organization of the Unitarian 
Church of America. 

Under the direction of this meeting of the American Unitarian 

* 1. Massachusetts Evangelical Missionary Society. Instituted 1807. 

2. The Society for the Promotion of Theolpgical Education. Organized 
1816. Incorporated 1831. 

3. Amer. Unitarian Association. Founded in 1825. Incorporated in 1847. 

4. Conference of Western Unitarian Churches. Established 1863. 

5. Unitarian Association of the State of Maine. 

6. New Hampshire Unitarian Association. 

7. Unitarian Association of the State of New York. 

8. The Sunday School Society. Founded in 1827. 

9. The Meadville Theological School. Opened Oct. 1, 1844. 
10. The Trustees of Antioch College, Greene County, Ohio. 
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AfisociatioBy an iayitation to all the societies whidi it was gapposect 
would be interested in the moTement, was issued by the commi^e pf 
that asaociatiouy in this fonn :-* 

"NATIONAL CONVENTION OF UNITARIAN CHURCHES, 

" Febkxtaby 1st, 1866. 

'* To the church and congregation in 

^' Bbsthben : ^— At a special meeting of the Am^icaa Unitarian 
Association, held in Boston on the 7th of December last; it wa9 
T^ted I 

^* That a committee of ten persons, three ministers and seven lay-? 
men, be appointed to call a convention, to consist of the pastor and 
two delegates from each church or parish in the Unitarian denomina- 
tion, to meet in the city of New York, to consider the interests of 
our cause, and to institute measures for its good. 

" We have been appointed a committee under this resolution ; we 
have fixed Wednesday, April 5th, at 10 A. M., for the meeting of the 
convention. 

" We consider a full representation of our churches an object of 
the greatest importance. It is the first occasion in our religious his- 
tory, when the Unitarian churches have been called to meet by theijr 
regularly accredited representatives in a National Convention. We 
wish now to hold such a convention for the more thorough organiza- 
tion of the Liberal Church of America ; for the more generous sup- 
port of our Missionary Societies, our institutions of education, our 
Pioneer Churches, our journals and other denominational publications, 
and all the enterprises by which the Church has to overcome evil. In 
such a convention we need the accredited presence of the strongest, 
wisest, and most prudent men of our body. 

** We beg you, therefore, to be represented in the convention by 
your pastor and two delegates, chosen in a meeting regularly called 
for the purpose. We trust that you may give to these delegates such 
credentials as shall show that they represent you. We know that you 
can choose such delegates as you shall be willing to trust with your 
own interests and the expression of your own convictions. We hope 
that you will regard yourselves as pledged to give great respect to tl^e 
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detenninations of the conTention, and tq accede to them so far as may 
be without sacrifice of your independence as a congregation. 

" To secure as far as possible uniformity of papers, we take the 
liberty to enclose a blank form of credentials, asking you to adopt 
it, unless you can improve upon it. ' 

*'We venture to say, therefore, that this meeting is a business 
meeting of the first importance, made necessary in the immense en- 
largement of the field for all our missions in the new political circum- 
stances of the land. We believe it opens for the future, to the Liberal 
Church of America, opportunities of usefulness such as she has never 
enjoyed, and that the occasion demands, therefore, the wisest counsel 
which can be given by the most active and intelligent laymen of our 
body. 

*^ As the service rendered is of the first importance to the Church, 
we trust that your parish may consider it advisable to assume the ex- 
penses of the delegation as a charge upon the whole society. We 
need the presence, not simply of those who wish to come, but of those 
whom the parishes wish to send. 

** Asking your continued prayers for God's blessing on the pro- 
posed meeting; 

" We are your brethren in the Liberal Faith. 
(Signed) **Hbney W. Bellows, Athekton Blight, 

AsTEHAs Cabteb, Edwabd E. Hale, 

Henry P. Kiddeb, A. A. Low, 

U. A. MuBDocK, A. P. Putnam, 

A. E. KicHABDS, Wabben Sawteb, 

Committee,** 
This Committee directed its clerical members to prepare an Address 
to the Churches, explaining and urging the occasion and importance 
of action, and on the 10th of February they sent to the same societies 
the letter which follows : 

" New Yobk, Feb. 10, 1865. 
••Deab Bbethben: 

" You have recently received a call, inviting you to represent your 
Church and Society, by its Pastor and two male delegates, in the 
General Convention of our Unitarian Body, to be held in the City of 
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New York, on April 5th, 1865. The General* Committee created by 
the A. U. A. to issue that call, appointed us a sub- Committee, to pre- 
pare an Address to the Churches on the urgent importance of the 
occasion. 

" The great agitation through which our country has been passing 
during the last four years, has shaken down many sectarian lines and 
prejudices ; brought into view and acquaintance with each other, those 
long separated and unknown; tested the worth of opinions, and 
shown what was practically inspiring and efficient in the beliefs of 
Christians ; thrown open many doors of mental imprisonment, and 
enlarged the whole area of our moral and intellectual life as a nation. 
We have seen social and political prejudices of the most fixed and 
hopeless character, giving way before the majestic power of God's 
providence, and disappearing like a mist. Such vast changes in our 
political, economical, social, and intellectual life, must inevitably be 
accompanied by great changes in the religious life and theological 
opinions of the American people. It is impossible that an adjustment 
should not take place between their altered views on all other subjects, 
and their old views on the subject of the Christian Faith, and it is 
almost inevitable that a revolution in the theological life of the nation, 
as great as that taking place in its civil and political life, should follow 
upon it. 

" Now, we have always been claiming, as Unitarians, that our theo- 
logical opinions, besides being the simplicity of the Gospel, repre- 
sented the spirit and wants of the nineteenth century, and that nothing 
but the cramping power of ecclesiastical authority, or prescriptive 
creeds, with the mighty force of old customs and old expressions, kept 
down the popular utterance of a Christian faith, essentially like our 
own. So effectually, however, have these or other influences sup- 
pressed our growth as an organized body, represented by visible 
churches, that we barely maintain our place, and have been making 
for many years almost no progress in the country at large. We had 
to bear the stigma of having reared in our bosom the moral radicalism 
which produced the war. We were feared and systematically dis- 
couraged, and warned off the more productive fields of labor, and 
have been objects alike of political, social, and theological jealousy 
throughout the nation. 



^* But all this has now changed. What waft so long our past shame 
is likely enough to become our future glory. That crust of ecdesiaQ- 
tical and Ideological usage, so long thickening with undisturbed 
possession of the sur&ce^ and which we could not puncture, has been 
broken up, as the icOiis broken by the spring freshet. Men's minds 
and hearts are emancipated, at least for this noble hour, from the 
dominion of mere usage. There is a longing for light, a hospitality 
toward truth; a willingness to hear,, and do, and accept new things, 
miih a courage, faith, and aptitude for large and generous enterprises. 

^* Shall not the Unitarian denomination take advantage of this high<t 
tide in the national life, to float itself over its old obstructions, out of 
its side-channel, into the main current of ike religbus feeling and 
Christian activity of the nation? Can that denomination muck 
longer claim to have any right to live, much less any large prospects 
m the future, which, with the learning, wealth, moral purity, and 
spiritual illumination which we cl^im, is satisfied with a local and 
limited existence and influence, without popular acceptance, without 
missionary zeal, vnthout growth, and without nationality ? Surely, 
we must arouse ourselves, and claim our inheritance, assert our place 
i^nd occupy it, or we shall fitly be left to dwindle and die of faithless** 
ness and isolation. 

<^ Want of zeal, and inaptitude for organization, the natural results^ 
pf toleration and haked of bondage, have long hindered us from 
forming into churches that immense body of people in the country^ 
who, in silent indifference to the prevailing creeds, have forsaken all 
oonnection with the popular communions, and are now wholly un^ 
churched and in danger of soon being wholly unchristianized. With-, 
out in the least trenching upon the great Christian denominations, is^ 
there not an immense floating body of intelligence^ detached from alli 
ecclesiastical relatioivs, to which we owe ihe urgent and speedy pre^^ 
senitaXion of our Christian views, and the shelter of our Christian 
communion ? And is there not certain to be, tiie moment the thoughts^ 
of the country turn from the war^ a still larger number of dissatisfied, 
inquiring, earnest, yet courageous and independent minds, to whom 
no existing organization of Christians oS&cs the same welcome as ours, 
and whose wants can by no other be so well supplied i Moreover, are 
not all the popular sects agitated from within by the very questiops 



which fifty years ago disturbed our hearts, and gave birth to our 
denomination? Is there not abundant evidence, that if the actual 
state of theological opinion throughout our whole country now had 
existed in the early days of our movement, not merely Boston 
and its neighborhood, but all America, would have gone over at 
one change, where the Unitarian churches then went ? Why should 
they not do it now ? And what a blessing for us as well as for 
themselves, if the nation were enough at one in its faith for Christians 
to withdraw their energies from controversy, and the tactics of jealousy- 
and mutual counteraction, their eyes from dividing walls and dis- 
tinctive opinions, and devote their united hearts and souls to the 
positive truth, the positive faith, and the positive work of the gospel 
of Jesus Christ ! We know not what fruit and flowers our liberal 
faith would produce were it only nationalized, living in the genial 
climate of public confidence, and with the common people lending 
their ardent affections, and bringing their great human instincts into 
its fold. Cold, fastidious, critical, not in itself, but wholly on account 
of the special class that chance to hold it, it is misunderstood, and 
has never taken its proper place in the world. Never, until adopted 
by the people, never, untir commonly recognized as the gospel itself, 
never, until reunited with the blessed traditionary impulses and 
associations which have always continued with the popular Sects, 
will liberal Christianity show the world its real character, or, indeed, 
be known by its own professed disciples ! 

'' It is to consider the duties of this critical hour in the Eeligious 
Life of the nation, that we ask the Unitarian churches to meet in 
general convention, at 10 A. M. on the 5th of April next, in All 
Souls' Church, New York. Can anything be added to exhibit the 
urgency or the attractiveness of the occasion ? We earnestly hope 
that no church in the Denomination will be willing to be unrepresented 
in an assembly which has something of the importance of one of the 
old Church Councils. If the smaller and feebler churches think they 
can ill afford the cost of representation, let them consider the possible 
or probable advantage! to themselves in growth and ability to result 
from so solemn and earnest a consideration of our common Christian 
and denominational interests. To be absent from the Convention will 
deprive each unrepresented church of that full share of the influence 
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sure to react with glorious force upon the congregations that come 
together to quicken and multiply our Common Life. Nor can too 
much pains be taken in selecting delegates, to send the gravest wis- 
dom, and most earnest and capable men in each congregation, that the 
Convention may contain what shall most worthily represent the intel- 
ligence, the administrative skiU, the practical wisdom, the moral 
weight, and above all, the spiritual force and life of our Tfhole body. 

**It is not fitting to anticipate what the action of such a Convention 
may be. It can of coiirse do nothing to abridge the independence 
and freedom of omr individual churches, nor to force upon any parties 
to it, any common action which they do not heartily approve. What- 
ever it does, must and will be done with a tender regard to our con- 
gregational principles, and our individual liberty. But it will doubt- 
less strive to discover and set forth the possible grounds of a hearty 
agreement among ourselves, which abridges the freedom of none; of 
a stronger and more formal organization ; of larger and more consen- 
taneous activity in our missionary works, whether by means of denomi- 
national organs, by tracts, or by living messengers ; and of the firm 
establishment of our interests at Antioch and Meadville, and Cambridge. 

** Begging your prayerful attention to the views of the address, we 
have, in concluding, only to implore the blessing of God upon yomr 
Church and Society, upon our common cause as one Branch of the 
Christian Vine, and on the Church Universal ! 

''In the fellowship of the faith, and in the Communion of the 
LfOrd Jesus Christ, your Christian brethren and servants, 

" Hekby W. Bellows, Edwabd E. Hale, A. P. Putnam, Com- 
mittee on Address. 

Under these auspices and invitations the Convention in New York, 
of the 5th and 6th of April last was held. By the invitation of 
the Committee of Arrangements, Rev. J. Freeman Clarke, on the 
evening of Tuesday, the 4th of April, preached before the members 
of the Convention. This sermon, with the proceedings of Wednes- 
day and Thursday, the register of the members, and a register of the 
churches, made up to the first of January, 1*866, are here published 
by order of the National Conference. 



SERMON. 



** Then Paul and Barnabas waxed bold, and said, It was necessary that the 
word of God should first have been spoken to you ; but seeing ye put it from 
you, and judge yourselves unworthy of everlasting life, lo, we turn to the Gen- 
tiles."— ^cto xiU. 46. 

This text records one of the most important events in 
the history of Christianity. Then Christianity effected 
what, in military matters, is called a change of base. 
Christianity had hitherto rested on Judaism, and drawn 
its supplies from among Jews and Jewish proselytes. 
Henceforth it was to have its foundation on human 
nature, and the gospel was to be preached to every 
creature. Before, its arguments were taken from the 
Old Testament, and from Jewish prophecy ; now, it was 
to appeal to the indestructible instincts and aspirations 
of the heart of man. Christianity, till now, had been 
a development of Juda,ism, an advanced party of Jew- 
ish believers ; a reform* on Moses. Now, and forever 
after, it was to be the Church Universal, — an inspira- 
tion, not a tradition ; a new approach of God to man ; 
not the termination of an old order, but the beginning 
of a new one. Hitherto, Jesus had been preached as 
" the Christ," the Jewish Messiah ; hereafter, he was to 
be proclaimed Son of God and Son of Man. Till this 
time, the highest claim made for him had been, that he 



was the heir of the past, inheriting the promises made 
to the Fathers ; now he was to be the author of- a new 
creation, the father of an everlasting age. 

No wonder that the text says that Paul and Barnabas 
waxed bold when they took this position. It requires 
courage in a general to break away from his communi- 
cations. But to break away from your moral commu- 
nications requires, perhaps, more courage still. To 
abandon all old traditions, the form of worship made 
sacred by the associations of a thousand years, the 
phrases steeped in the piety of many generations ; to 
leave the mother Church on whose bosom our infancy 
was nestled ; to fly from that warm nest into the cold 
air of independent thought, — this requires that faith in 
ideas, out of which alone the highest courage can ever 
come. 

Under the lead of Martin Luther, Christianity made 
another change of base, cutting loose from all Catholic 
traditions, to appeal once again to universal instincts. 
Under John Wesley, Christianity in England effected 
once more the same change of base, going with its lay- 
preachers, its class-meetings, its open-air services, and 
its simple worship, to find the poor. But neither 
Martin Luther, nor John Wesley; neither George 
Fox, nor Roger Williams, nor Priestly, nor Channing, 
were as brave as Paul. For they could appeal to the 
earliest traditions against later corruptions ; to the first 
century against the fifteenth and eighteenth; to the 
four Gospels and the Apostolic age. They did not cut 
wholly loose from tradition, though their chief appeal 
was to the human soul. " Martin Luther," says Lord 
Bacon, " conducted no doubt by a higher Providence, 



but in discourse of reason, finding what a province he 
had undertaken against the Bishop of Rome, and the 
degenerate traditions of his own time, was enforced to 
awaken all antiquity, and call former times to his succor, 
to make a party against the present time." But Paul 
had no antiquity to awaken. His opponents could use 
arguments against his course a thousand times stronger 
than the Roman Catholics could use against Luther, or 
than the churchman against those whom he is pleased 
to call " dissenters." For they could argue, and doubt- 
less did argue, thus : 

" The Jewish Church, which you reject, was, by your 
own confession, founded by God himself. Every one of 
its ceremonies, its sacrifices, its feasts, is distinctly 
ordained by Moses in those sacred books which you 
yourself accept as the Word of God. The priesthood 
of Aaron, which you set aside, was ordained by the 
Almighty, who forbade any one not descended from 
Levi to act as a priest ; and its succession, instead of 
resting on any vague assumption, or doubtful tradition, 
is made certain by genealogies so carefully preserved, 
that the ancestry of every priest in Judah can be traced 
all the way up to Levi himself. Did your Master, 
Jesus, ever abolish the Levitical Law? On the con- 
trary, he was a Jew, he was circumcised ; he kept the . 
law himself, and commanded his disciples to do the 
same, and positively declared, " I have not come to 
destroy the law or the prophets ; for not a jot or tittle 
shall pass from the law till all be fulfilled." When did 
Jesus ever say the Mosaic Institutions were to be 
abolished? Never. And God himself has pronounced 
them eternal, and called the covenant with Abraham an 



everlasting covenant. Besides, what harm can it do to 
accept the Jewish law ? Is it not safer to do too much 
than too little ? Is it not unphilosophical to suppose 
that forms are unnecessary because spirit is necessary ? 
Does not religion need a body as well as a soul ? And 
are not Jewish ceremonies the body which God himself 
has appointed ] Can there be more than one right way ? 
Paul himself admits it is not wrong for Jewish Christians 
to keep the law. Can what is right for them be wrong 
for others ? The Jewish way is the old way, sanctified 
by the usage of patriarchs, prophets, and saints." 

But in opposition to this weight ' of authority, the 
Apostle Paul succeeded in changing the base of Chris- 
tianity from Judaism to Humanity ; and so changing it 
from the religion of a race and sect, to the religion of 
the world. 

It is the pYerogg,tive of genius to see universal truths 
in the most trivial incidents. From a few scratches on 
the rock, Agassiz deduces the glacial theory of the 
globe. From a few half-perceptible lines in the solar 
spectrum, Kirchoff has been able to infer the chemical 
substances burning in the sun's atmosphere. Comparing 
the etymology of words in European languages, schol- 
ars like Max Muller have read history behind history, 
and tell us the social condition of the Aryan family on 
the plains of Asia before they appeared in Europe as 
Greeks and Romans, Kelts and Germans. So, out of a 
little every-day incident in a Syrian home, Jesus educes 
one of the most significant truths of universal religion. 
Jesus came to a friendly house in Bethany. One of the 
sisters asked him to let the other help her in what she 
thought ought to be done. He replied : " Martha, thou 



art troubled about many things : but one thing is need- 
ful ; and Mary hath chosen that good part, which shall 
not be taken from her." One thing is needful ; that is, 
to sit at the feet of Jesus, and listen to him. That is 
what constitutes a Christian. . It is to be a disciple, a 
learner, a pupil. We do not require of a pupil that he 
shall be learned. We require only that he should be a 
learner. So to be a Christian requires that one shall be 
a disciple, learning of Christ. This is the saving faith, 
— that faith* by which souls are redeemed, justified, 
converted, and saved. 

I know that many persons contend that it is not Faith 
but Love which is the one thing needful. They say, 
" Love God with all your heart, and your neighbor as 
yourself." They say, charity is greater than faith. 
This has long been a 'standing dispute between two 
parties in the Church : the party of Paul and John, — 
the party of faith gtnd works. The Orthodox have 
usually contended for faith, — the Liberal for works 
of love. But this long quarrel will be reconciled when 
we see the distinction between the religion of the 
means and the religion of the end. The end of all is 
love. To love God and love man is to dwell in God, 
and have God dwell in us ; it is being good, and doing 
good; it is piety and charity; it is, in fact, being in 
heaven. The end of the commandment is love. But 
suppose we have not that love, how shall we reach it ? 
what steps take to get it ? I am not loving God nor 
man. I am living without God in the world, and so 
without hope. How shall I come to love him, and to 
love my brother as myself? You tell me to love God 
and man. But that is the very thing I cannot do. I 



want to be helped to do it. What are the means? 
How shall I go to God, if I am too blind to see the 
way, too weak to walk in it, too much discouraged to 
attempt it | To those in this state of mind, Jesus comes 
and says : " Let not your heart be troubled. You 
believe in God, believe also in me." 

The one thing needful, therefore, as an end, is Love. 
The one thing needful as a means is Faith. " The end 
of the commandment," says Paul, " is love, out of a 
pure heart, and out of a good conscience, and out of 
faith unfeigned." Flowing from these sources, which 
are one, — from a conscientious and sincere faiih, — 
love comes to us : love the end ; faith the means. 

If I am loving God and man, I do not need Christ as 
a Saviour, for I am already saved. The end has come, 
when he has given up the kingdom of my heart to God, 
even the Father. Christ, then, ceases to be Saviour, 
and becomes brother and friend. But the moment 
that I fall out of this love, I need him again as 
Saviour. I need to come again through him to my 
Father. I need once more to sit at his feet, and hear 
his divine words, " Come unto me, all ye that labor and 
are heavy laden, and I will give you rest." I need, in 
my sense of sin, to hear him say, " Neither do I con- 
demn thee ; go, and sin no more." So, while Lave is 
the only thing needful as the end. Faith is the only 
thing needful as the means. 

But this faith is not any belief in doctrines. What 
doctrines did Mary believe when she sat at the feet of 
Jesus ? The saving, essential faith is not the belief in 
any doctrines about Christ, but is trusting in Christ him- 
self. It is putting our hand in his, to be led by him. 



The Church has always had more Marthas than 
Marys, and it has been governed by the Marthas. They 
have been troubled about many things, — making great 
preparations for the Master's entertainment, — serving 
him, as they suppose, by getting up ceremonies, creeds, 
and forms of worship. The Marthas have been very 
much troubled to know which is the true Church, and 
which the orthodox doctrine. The whole external 
history of Christianity has been made up of the doings 
of the Marthas ; of their coimcils and synods, their 
cpntroversies about the nature of God and man ; dis- 
putes between Athanasians, Arians, and Sabellians ; 
Monophysites and Monothelites ; Augustinians, Pela- 
gians and Semi-Pelagians, — of their controversies about 
discipline and worship ; about orders in the ministry ; 
about Baptism and the Lord's Supper ; about Natural- 
ism and Supematuralism. They have not allowed the 
poor Marys to sit quietly at the Master's feet, but have 
insisted that Mary, too, should come and take part in 
their disputes, — insisted that she should trouble herself^ 
. too, about the true Church and the true creed. 

But the evil of this is, that when secondary things 
are made essential, the essential becomes secondary. 

When the Church of Rome tells us that there is no 
salvation possible out of her communion, then it becomes 
the one thing needful to find out if that is so* The one 
thing needful is not to sit at Christ's feet, but to find 
out the right Church, and go into that. When Ortho- 
doxy tells us that there is no salvation possible, except 
we believe the Trinity, Total Depravity, the Atonement, 
and the like, the one thing needful is to find out if these 
are true, and to try to believe them. And when others 
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tell us that no man is a Christian who has not been 
converted according to some form of technical experi- 
ence, then the one thing needful is to find out how to 
get that experience. We cannot sit at Christ's feet 
now ; but we must first find out which is the true Church, 
the true Creed, the true Experience. Christ may be 
still the door, but he is an inside door. We have to 
go through a good many other doors before we can get 
to him.- The one thing needful is not to sit at Christ's 
feet, but to get into the true Church, to believe the true 
Doctrine, to have the true Experience. These are put 
in his place ; these become primary ; he is made sec- 
ondary. He ceases to be the one mediator between 
Grod and man, for between him and man are built up 
this fabric of other mediators, to whom we must go 
first in order to get to him. As in the Roman Church 
Mary and the saints are practically mediators between 
Christ and men, so in the Protestant Churches creeds 
and forms are practically the mediators ; and in order 
to go to Jesus, we must go through them, or not at all. 
And therefore it has become necessary to effect 
another change of base for Christianity, and it is the 
work of all Liberal Christians to do it. Just as Paul 
said, " It is not necessary to be a Jew in order to be a 
Christian," so we must say, " It is not necessary to find 
the true Church, it is not necessary to find the true 
Creed — it is not necessary Ito find the true Experience 
in order to be a Christian." Just as Paul taught that a 
man could be a Christian without being a Jew, so we 
must declare that a man can be a Christian without 
being in this or that church, without believing this or 
that creed, without having this or that special religious 
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experience. Be a Christian first, and all these shall 
come. " Seek first the kingdom of God and his 
righteousness, and all these things shall be added to 
you." And more than this, as Paul declared that when 
a man made himself a Jew in order to be a Christian, 
then he could not be a Christian at all — " Behold, I 
Paul, say unto you that, if you be circumcised, Christ 
shall profit you nothing. Christ has become of no 
effect to you, whosoever seeks to be justified by the 
law " — so we must say that those who make the non- 
essentiab essential, make the essential non-essential. 

Placing ourselves, therefore, to day, as every reformer 
of Christianity, from the beginning, has placed himself, 
on this position of the Apostle Paul, it is part of our 
mission to the nineteenth century to show the heresy of 
putting anything between Christ and those he is to 
save. While others declare Christ to be shut up in 
their Church, their Creed, their own special type of 
piety, let us teach that he is outside of them all; that 
he is in the street as well as in the Church ; that he is 
with us on Monday and Tuesday, when we are buying 
and selUng, as much as on Simday, when we are pray- 
ing. We must assert, with no ambiguous sound, that 
we can be Christians not only in that part of life which 
is spent in prayer, but that part, also, which we spend 
in working in tiie field or casting our vote at the polls. 
That is to say, Christianity does not consist merely 
in special and distinct acts of piety, at certain places 
and times, but in regulating all of life by the sense of 
responsibility, and filling all of life with the sense of 
dependence. We must say plainly that a clergyman is 
no more religious when he is preaching in church on 
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Sunday, than a schoolboy is in studying his lesson 
conscientiously on Monday ; and that -we can sit at the 
feet of Jesus just as well in the one case as the other. 

Liberal Christians have also a great work to do in 
teaching that there is nothing unnatural in Christianity, 
that it is an inspiration coming from God to develop 
and unfold our nature, not to change it ; that God 
is in Nature around us as well as in Christianity within 
us ; that Christ comes first to convert us when we are 
going wrong, then to direct and harmonize all our 
powers, and to unite our hearts to fear and love God's 
name. Christ makes us new creatures, not by adding 
anything to our nature not there already, but by giving 
us new things to know, new things to love, and new 
thi|igs to do. 

And again. Liberal Christians have to show that the 
object of Christ is not to save the soul hereafter from 
an outward hell, but to save the soul here and hereafter 
from the hell of sin. That, when we are selfish and 
wilful, we gfif away from God, and go into hell. That 
when we are generous and true, we go toward God and 
into heaven. Christ comes to us to save us by bringing 
us to God, making us who were afar off nigh, giving us 
a sense of our Father's perpetual presence, — in nature, 
in providence, and in the soul. We are to teach that 
there is no doctrine more dishonorable to God than that 
his mercy does not endure forever, but only during the 
seventy years of life ; and that, as soon as one dies, his 
probation ceases. We are to teach that God is our 
Father in the other world as in this ; that there, as 
here, if he punishes us, it is for (mr good, and that his 
end in all of creation is to bring all his souls to him- 
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self, in that great dayof his judgmeut, when every knee 
shall bow, of things in heaven and in earth and under 
the earth, and every tongue confess that Christ is Lord, 
to the glory of God the Father ; when, all things being 
subject to the Son, and all enemies under his feet, the 
last rebel obedient, and the last sinner penitent, death 
and hell being both cast into the lake of fire, the Son 
shall give up the kingdom to the Father, and God be 
all in all. 

Paul took the gospel over from the Jew to the Gen- 
tile. In every age, as we have seen, it is necessary 
to do the same. We saw how Luther carried it from 
the Catholics to the heretics. He brought Christ to 
those who were outside of sacraments, — outside of 
rites, forms, holy usages, long-hallowed traditions. He 
made it possible for men to be Christians without being 
Roman Catholics. Henceforth Christianity rested, not 
only upon old traditions, but upon living faith; not 
only on sacred forms, but on the spontaneous worship of 
the soul. Methodism, in England and America, re- 
peated the same process. It brought the gospel 
out of the Church into the street ; out from the stem 
company of Puritanic believers to the large body of 
hard-working men and women, who had no time for 
orthodoxy ; from among the thinkers to the feelers. 
Wesleyan Methodism changed the base of Christianity 
from the head to the heart.* 

And now, once more, the time has come for Christi- 
anity to enlarge its base. Unitarians, in the providence 
of God, have been called to take the first step. We, 
a feeble, forlorn hope of the army — a mere advanced 
post of the coming squadrons — have secured a little 
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position, whicK we are holding until the rest of the 
great force shall arrive. As Paul made it possible for 
Gentiles to become Christians without becoming Jews ; 
as Luther made it possible for the Gentiles of his day 
— the outsiders and heretics — to become Christians 
without becoming Roman Catholics ; as Wesley made 
it possible for the colliers and poor day-laborers to have 
the gospel without going to church or chapel, without 
becoming churchmen or theologians ; so Liberal Chris- 
tians are to make it possible for men to become 
Christians without accepting the type of Christianity 
which alone passes current as orthodox. 

And we can only do this by bringing Christ to them 
where they are. Preachers stand in their pulpit, and 
cry, from year to year, " Come to Jesm ! " " Come to 
Jesus ! " But the true Jesus does not sit in the pulpit, 
waiting till the world comes to him. He goes to the 
world. He goes out to seek and save the lost. He 
leaves the ninety and nine orthodox believers, and goes 
to seek the poor lost atheist, sceptic, heretic. Christ is 
to be found to-day just where he was to be found when 
in Judea. Look for him among the publicans and 
sinners ; look for him among the religious outiaws. If 
there be a Thomas Didymus, who cannot believe 
except on the evidence of the senses, Christ, instead of 
excommunicating him, goes and gives him the evidence 
he wants, — brings him to Christianity through the 
physical world and the laws of matter, and, perhaps, 
makes of him one of his apostles. The Lord Jesus 
always is with those who are outside of the Church, in 
the highways and hedges of the world. He goes to find 
the poor, the lame, the halt, and the blind. He goes 
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with that section of the Church, in every age, which is 
looking for the lost sheep. In the first century he left 
Peter and James, and went with Paul to seek them 
among the Gentiles. In the thirteenth century he left 
Pope Innocent III., Saint Dominic, and the orthodox 
inquisitors, and was among the persecuted Albigenses. 
In the sixteenth century he went with Luther to find 
the outcasts and heretics whom the Church had excom- 
municated. To-day, too, if there are any who are 
seeking the poor, the maimed, the halt, and the blind, 
Jesus is going with them. 

Christian brethrqn, — members of the National Uni- 
tarian Convention which is to meet to-morrow, — why 
have we thus come together I Have we come together 
as Unitarians, for the pleasure of standing alone, and 
of being called heretics ? Are we Unitariaas because 
we like being shiit out from the sympathy of the 
Church? No. We often long for the larger com- 
munion of the universal Church. No doubt it is 
pleasanter to float with the stream than to go against 
the current. Nor do we stand here as Unitarians 
because we cannot see how much of truth and of good 
there is in the Churches from which we differ. 

We, too, desire to have our share in that deeper life 
bom of God, coming through the mediation of Jesus 
of Nazareth, which changes duty into love, work into 
freedom, and puts the spirit into the heart, whereby we 
call God our Father. There is no rapture of piety in 
the Catholic or Protestant Church ; no mystic ecstasy, 
no inspired insight in any of the great cloud of wit- 
nesses belonging to the Christian family ia heaven and 
earth but we humbly acknowledge its sweetness and 
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strength, and long to appropriate it in our own life. 
We are not Unitarians because we do not see the good 
and truth which there is in orthodoxy. 

But we are Unitarians ; we are willing to be called 
heretics ; we consent to stand alone, and to be regarded 
in all orthodox and evangelical circles as the filth of 
the world and the offseo^ring of aU things unto this 
day, because we see a work to be done which we ought 
to do. 

Our very existence, indeed, does good as a standing 
protest against that exclusive spirit which makes 
essentials out of matters of form and matters of 
opinion. But we have met here, not to protest against 
orthodoxy, but to do our own work. If our business 
here were to criticise the other Churches, or emphasize 
our dissent from them, then we had better have staid at 
home. But the business we have in hand is not neg- 
ative but positive. We wish to do our part in bringing 
to God those who are away from him. K there, are 
any outside of all sects and churches whom they cannot 
reach, and we can, by our ideas ; then we wish to go 
and seek them, and bring them in to sit at the feet of 
Jesus. 

Moreover, we wish to prove that Christian union can 
be found in work as well as in opinion. Differing from 
each other on many points, giving perfect freedom of 
opinion to all men, we are to try an experiment never 
before attempted in the history of the Church, — of 
union on the basis of Christian action instead of Chris- 
tian thought. If we succeed in doing it, it will be a 
discovery equal to that of the law of gravitation. Can 



those who differ in theology unite in a Christian Church, 
for Christian work? Hitherto it has been thought 
impossible ; we are now to see whether there can be an 
active, zealous, missionary Church, without any Creed, 
bound together only by the purpose of bringing men 
to God, and imited only in this, that they sit at the feet 
of Jesus, and hear his words, If we succeed, we shall, 
at least, have proved what has never before been be- 
lieved, — that Jesus was not mistaken in saying that 
this was the only essential, the one thing needful in 
Christianity. 

But we wish to go further than this. This Conven- 
tion, to meet to-morrow, is, indeed, of Unitarians, — 
and we accept as Unitarian Christians all who claim 
that name. We do not make ourselves responsible for 
each other's opinions. Probably we differ very widely 
from each other in many points of belief. The question 
is, can we unite together in Christian work. We can 
work with Atheists in the Sanitary Commission, to help 
the wounded and the dying. We can work with Deists 
in the Temperance Society to save our brethren from 
ruin and despair. We can work with slaveholders and 
defenders of slavery in the hospitals; with Roman 
Catholics in the Freedmen's Aid Societ)^ ; with Calvin- 
ists on the School Committee. We do not compromise 
our faith in Theism, Christianity, Anti-slavery, Protes- 
tantism, or Unitarianism by so doing. And so, if some 
of our brethren here are Naturalists, if they disbelieve 
miracles; if they carry their criticism on the New Tes- 
tament farther than we do, — so long as we have work 
to do, in which we both agree, we can cordially imite ; 
so long as they wish to bring men to God by the teach- 
3 
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ing and life of Jesus, let us be glad to cooperate, and 
not be afraid of compromising ourselves thereby. 

The great body of Unitarians are not philosophers, 
but Christians ; the great heart of our body beats 
with warm love for the Saviour. The majority of our 
communion have a belief in Jesus as the mediator 
between God and man. • There are with us those who 
believe more than the majority, and come nearer to the 
Orthodox. There are with us those who believe less than 
the majority, and come nearer to pure Naturalism. But 
if we were to express the average belief of our body 
in a Creed (which, however, we never shall do, for all 
our antecedents are against it), we might take the 
Apostles' Creed as a fair expression of the general 
conviction of our body. 

I am, and expect to be, a Unitarian in theology. But 
my theology is a very small part of my Christianity. I 
often find myself in the fullest Christian sympathy with 
those from whom I most widely differ in theology. The 
lines which unite Christians are not the theological 
parallels of latitude, but the isothermal lines of faith. 
Great Britain and New York are in very different lati- 
tudes, but in a very similar climate. So I often find 
myself in the same religious climate, in the same iso- 
thermal line, with men from whom I differ very widely 
in my religious creed. That man of genius, courage, 
and piety, who is the weekly inspiration of so many 
thousands in the neighboring city of Brooklyn, probably 
differs in his theology very much from me ; but I look 
on him as one of my leaders in this work of Liberal 
Christianity. What do I care for his theology ? "What 
is the chaff to the wheat ? I find that he is doing more 
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than any fifty men in the land, in changing the base of 
Christianity from a dead orthodoxy to a life of generos- 
ity, honesty, truth, humanity, justice, freedom. 

And therefore I hope, that, though we meet as a 
Unitarian Convention this year, we shall meet next 
year on a yet broader basis, which shall include all 
Liberal Christian Churches who may desire to co- 
operate with us. We and they can be what we choose 
at home, — have our own names, creeds, and methods, — 
but can meet once a year in a National Convention, 
with all who believe in a broad cooperation for 
Christian work. 

Some of our churches, on either extreme, have 
declined taking part in this convention ; as they have 
a perfect right to do. Some decline because they are 
too conservative, and others because they are too 
radical. One of Our best and most beloved ministers 
has printed a sermon opposing aU such movements, in 
advance, from a fear of some supposed ecclesiastical 
tyranny. He advocates independence pure and simple ; 
which, however, is apt to run into individualism. But 
individualism is narrowness, and narrowness is only 
another kind of bondage. It is the bondage of igno- 
rance and limitation. A man who stands by himself 
through fear of losing his freedom, is like an anchorite 
who lives by himself through fear of losing his piety. 
No doubt there is always danger. There is a wise 
saying of the ancients, quoted by Trench, in his work 
on Bible revision, — Nullum pericvlum sine periculo 
vitatur. But to run away from danger is not always 
the best way of avoiding it. If you are afraid that the 
Convention will do something wrong, go, and prevent it 
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from doing anything wrong. Do not keep by yourself, 
and oppose all plans of cooperation; but go and do 
your part towards the selection of a good plan. Cer- 
tainly, cooperation is not only right, but necessary. 
When I see how meagre and inefficient many of our 
churches are, how little they accomplish for the world, 
in proportion to the noble character and high ability of 
their clergy and laity, I am sure that the evil, at the 
root of it all, is often this extreme individualism. 

On the other hand, some persons stay away from this 
Convention, fearing it may be too radical, fearing it may 
admit some naturalist or heretic, or let into it some rad- 
ical people who do not believe in miracles or in historic 
Christianity, — rationalists or naturalists. Let the gen- 
tlemen tormented by this fear consider that there are men 
who have, from the same fear, held aloof, during all these 
glorious years, from the anti-slavery movement and the 
great war of freedom. They have been so afraid of 
heresy that they have stood dumb in the midst of this 
great movement of the age, when Christ has been almost 
visibly present in our midst, breaking the yoke of the 
captive, and opening the prison of the slave. — Some 
people are afraid of Naturalism and Radicalism, and 
think the Convention will not be sufficiently evangelical. 
Well, perhaps not ; perhaps it will only be as evangeli- 
cal as that gospel which says : "Not every one who 
saith unto me. Lord ! Lord ! shall enter into the king- 
dom of Heaven ; but he that doeth the will of my Father 
which is in Heaven." Perhaps we shall only be as 
evangelical as that gospel which contains the parable 
of the Good Samaritan. In that parable Jesus took for 
his good man, to contrast with the bad conduct of the 
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holiest men of the nation, one regarded then as belong- 
ing to the most heretical of all sects, — a Samaritan. 
It was juat as if a preacher in an Old School Presbyte- 
rian Church should tell of " the Good Unitarian " as an 
example of piety ; just as if in South Carolina, before 
the war, a preacher should have illustrated virtue by a 
story of " the Good Abolitionist ;" or as if Mr. Garrison, 
in an anti-slavery convention, should tell a story of 
" the Good Slaveholder." That wonderful parable, by its 
irresistible power of conviction, compelled the captious 
objector to answer his own question. He had pretended 
that there was a difficulty in knowing who was his 
neighbor. Jesus showed him how, in practice, such 
theoretical difficulties disappear. He was obliged to 
admit that the Samaritan was neighbor to the Jew. 
But he could not quite bring himself to say " The 
Samaritan^' and^ so he replied " the — Well ! he that 
showed mercy to him." 

I am not afraid that this Convention is going into 
Creeds and Ceremonies on the one side, or into Natu- 
ralism and Deism on the other. It is not a meeting for 
speculation or discussion, — it is a meeting for work. It 
is a meeting of churches who think the time has come 
for organized work, and who know that individual work 
is work at random, while organized work is work which 
tells. It is a meeting of men who, when they want to 
make a railroad, establish a bank, build a hospital, 
found a college, or feed and cure soldiers, form a corpo- 
ration, — a railroad corporation, a banking corporation, 
a Sanitary Commission. What is a corporation but an 
organized body ? 

Soul is good, but body is good, too. The Church is 
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the body of Christ. It is the hands, feet, eyes, and 
ears of Christ, — his eyes, with which he looks on the 
sufferings of men with the tenderest pity ; his. ears, with 
which he hears the cries of blind souls to-day, as he 
heard the blind man crying at the gates of Jericho ; his 
hands, with which to lift the wounded from the ground, 
and tend their wounds, and take care of them. The 
Church is simply an organization through which the 
Spirit of Christ can work. If, hitherto, it has been 
rather his mouth than his hands and feet; if it has 
preached him in the pulpit, rather than gone with him 
to seek and save the lost ; if it has taught doctrines 
about him, rather than carried him to a world lying in 
wickedness ; if it has rather called on men to " come to 
Jesus," than taken Jesus to find and help them where they 
a:re ; the time has now come, we think, for a change. 
We wish to take part in the great and opening civiliza- 
tion of the new day -and hour. We wish to do some- 
thing for such a Christianity as the world has never yet 
seen, — a Christianity which shall fill all life with the 
sense of God's presence ; which shall cast both Death 
and Hell into a lake of fire ; which shall give us a new 
heaven and a new earth wherein dwelleth righteousness. 
But there is another kind of Unitarians who object 
to this Convention from a sort of spurious liberality. 
They say : " Wc don't care for our own denomination 
more than for others." This indifference they call 
liberalit)^ It is not liberality. No one can be liberal 
to other opinions who is indifferent to his own. The 
only liberality which is worth anything is that of the 
man who has his own belief, for which he is willing to 
labor and suffer, which he loves and clings to, but who 
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is ready, nevertheless, to receive with hospitality the 
opinions of others, and to hear what they have to say, 
and welcome all the truth in them. 

Unitarian brethren, brother ministers ! this indifference 
comes from a bad source. It comes from a want of 
faith in God and man. Let us confess that our own 
religion has been too lifeless, too purely intellectual, too 
negative, too critical. We, also, must change the base 
of our preaching from the mere intellect to the heart 
and life. It should not be our chief object to present 
opinions, but to bring souls to God. The great mass of 
men are away from God ; they are living without God 
and hope in the world. If we have any right to be 
Christian preachers, it is because we are endeavoring to 
bring men to God ajid to his love. Our sermons are 
too often statements, not efforts. We rise in the pulpit 
to tell something, not to do something. We talk about 
Christianity, instead of letting Christianity itself flow 
from our heart. We describe goodness and piety, we 
do not show them to our hearers in living forms of 
every-day experience. It is said that some of our gen- 
erals have been converted to the Roman Catholic Church 
by the sight of the Christian fidelity and sacrifice of 
Catholic priests in the army. Why not ? That is the 
best evidence — not of the truth of a doctrine, indeed, 
but of the power of a system — that it fills men with a 
Christian spirit. I also wish to belong to any church 
which is full of Christian spirit ; I would belong to the 
Church, not with which I have the most intellectual 
affinity, but that with which I have the most spiritual 
affinity. 

We therefore, if we are to do our work, must not 



have less of faith, and prayer, and piety than others, 
but more. Unitarians ought to live nearer to God than 
any others. Our faith should lead us to live in the 
Spirit, and walk in the Spirit. Above all technical 
religion, all mere cant of piety, we ought to live from 
God, and to God*, all the day. Our views of God and 
man should fill us with a love which prays without 
ceasing, which in everything gives thanks, which does 
all to the glory of God,^which feels his presence hour 
by hour, moment by* moment, and says secretly and 
sweetly, " Abba^ Father," all day long. 

We shall have more of this faith, when we begin to 
do* more work. Faith leads to work ; work also leads 
to. faith. He who goes to do a great Christian work, 
casts himself on God for strength. Our working men 
will also be praying men. 

This work which we have to do is a great and noble 
one. Those Unitarians who are indifferent to their 
own faith are so because they are ignorant of the wants 
of the age. They have lived, perhaps, mostly in New 
England, where all Christian denominations are liberal, 
and where the bitterness and harshness of orthodoxy 
have long* since passed away. But if they knew the 
doctrines taught, and the systems prevailing in the 
West and South, they would be willing to be spent and 
spend, in order to bring to those who need it a Chris- 
tianity teaching the love of God and the love of man. 
The infidelity of the South and West is the legitimate 
protest of the conscience, intellect, and heart against 
views which dishonor God and degrade man. There 
are tens of thousands longing for something better, but 
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living without God, because no man has ever showed 
him to them. 

It is a maxim of Christ and Christianity, that the last 
shall be first. The Apostle tells us that it is the method 
of God to choose " the foolish things of the world to 
confound the wise, and the weak things of the world to 
confound the mighty ; and base things of the world and 
things despised hath God chosen, yea ! and things which 
are not, to bring to naught those that are." The Uni- 
tarians have been outlaws in the Church, — a poor and 
despised people, thought no better than infidels ; but 
perhaps God may have chosen them to lead the way in 
this Reform of his Church, — bringing down the high 
mountains of lofty Orthodoxy, and filling up the low 
valleys of critical, doubting Rationalism, — imtil all 
flesh shall see the glory of the Lord. If we, too, go 
forward, and change our base of operations, leaving our 
New-England basis of traditional Unitarianism, for the 
broader platform of a Liberal Christianity, which shall 
include all earnest lovers of truth, and all who need to 
see God the Father, and Man the Brother, — then, per- 
haps, it will be seen that we have not remained so 
long outside of air " the healthy organizations ^ in vain. 

We have been accused of coldness. If our system 
has been cold, it may still have been useful. Cold as 
well as heat has done good work in the world. Men of 
science tell us that the earth was once half-covered with 
ice, and that. this ice, with its advancing and receding 
masses, crushed the rocks into impalpable dust, and 
so prepared the soil which bears grass for cattle and 
herb for man. Those great glacial masses were the 
nulls of God, to grind down, mix together, and re- 
4 
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arrange the agricultural soils of the earth. Perhaps 
the cold intellect of rationalistic thinkers has been 
necessary to grind down the creeds of the Churches, 
and fit them for a soil in which human love and human 
convictions may take root and grow. 

Each of the gre'at rivers of the world ; Father Rhine, 
Father Nile, Father Mississippi ; has its source in many 
distant valleys, and lakes and mountains lying wide apart. 
Some of its waters come from cold and icy ravines, from 
the bosom of enormous glaciers among the upper moun- 
tains ; some come from lakes, sleeping peacefully amid 
the farms and forests. Some of its affluents stretch far 
away for hundreds of miles, in streams almost as majes- 
tic as that of the river into which they empty. But the 
waters flow together, and make one mighty current, 
which rolls on to the ocean an undivided tide. It has 
eddies which seem to run backward, but in reality they 
only seem to go backward ; they soon fall again into the 
general tendency of the river. It has streams which 
run out of it, but they return again after a short circuit. 
It sometimes eats away its banks, and leaves its old 
channel, making a new and shorter one. It sometimes 
overflows them, and spreads itself far* and wide, cover- 
ing the plains with a watery inimdation ; and sometimes 
it shrinks away, parched by summer he^t, and seems 
about to disappear. But age after age it continues 
essentially the same, flowing from the same source, flow- 
ing toward the same outlet, into the same infinite sea. 
" Volvitur et vohetur, in omne voluhilis cevum" 

And thus, too, the great river of Christian faith is fed, 
not only from th^ main stream of Orthodox belief, but 
also by a thousand ancillary streams ; by the heresies of 
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every age ; by the protestants who have stood alone, 
each in his lonely thought, like solitary springs in sep- 
arate and distant valleys. The come-outers and critics 
have added their portion to the stream, the visionaries 
and fanatics theirs, the unknown martyrs theirs. One 
of its great tributaries reaches far away, for thousands 
of years before the birth of Christ, to the plains of 
Mamre, and the days of Abraham. It brings down the 
knowledge of one God, the Maker and Lord of heaven 
and earth, from those old patriarchal days, when the 
shepherd-chiefs looked from their tent-doors up into the 
silent sky, burning with unnumbered stars, and said, 
" The Lord is here, and I knew it not ; this is none 
other than the house of God and the gate of heaven " 
Down along the channel of this old stream the pure 
waters of monotheism flow, past the towers of Melchise- 
dek and the well of Jacob, and through the plains of 
Egypt ; whence, issuing with a fuller volume, fed by the 
wisdom of the Egyptians, it is called, henceforth, Juda- 
ism. How . many of the great ideas of Moses, Job, 
David and Isaiah feed to-day the thoughts of Chris- 
tendom, and make a part of Orthodox Christianity! 
But also many Side currents, from Persia and Assyria, 
many a conviction born in Greece, many an idea orig- 
inating in the cold mountains of Scandinavia, have at 
last become part of Christian faith. Fqr Christianity is 
hospitable, and accepts all living truth from all quar- 
ters, and finds room for it in its deep channel. How 
much more ample the tide of Christian conviction now, 
fed by the thoughts and aspirations of eighteen cen- 
turies, than it was at the beginning, 'Jn the minds of 
Peter and Bartholomew ! For the plain prediction of 
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Jesus was, that the Spirit of Truth should come to lead 
his Church into all truth, taking of his, and showing it 
to his disciples, and adding to the belief of the Church, 
year by year, those many things which he had to say, 
but which they were not then capable of receiving. 

And so Christian thought flows on through the cen- 
turies one stream, witfi one tendency and direction; 
the same great river of life evermore, — Jesus Christ, 
the same yesterday, to-day, and forever. . It makes its 
own banks, which are the verbal statements and creeds 
which define its course. But all definition is also 
limitation; the banks which mark the course also 
confine it ; and so the stream, having made its banks, 
unmakes them again. It digs them away from below, 
it rises and overflows them above, it cuts a new channel, 
and leaves the old one forever. When the bank is 
undermined, and the house which we built on it, and in 
which we expected to live comfortably forever, falls in ; 
we are, no doubt, much discouraged. The Creed which . 
our fathers built with so much care is swept away by 
this freshet of neology ; what shall we do ? It is sad to 
pee the old landmarks all gone, and this great, turbid, 
melancholy waste of waters taking the place of the 
limpid, transparent, quiet stream ; but, perhaps, it is to 
bring new fertility to the soil for miles around, and 
make life richer than it ever was before. For just as 
the river is not the bank, but the stream; so the 
essential truth of Christianity is not the definition 
which limits it, but the vital conviction, the living 
insight, which is behind and beneath every definition 
and every form. 
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The object of this Convention is the same for which 
our nation has been contending during the last four 
years. It is to do in the Christian Church what has at 
last been done in the State, — to join union and freedom. 
The National UnionVas before founded on slavery. It 
has now changed its base, and is founded on freedom. 
A few years ago a small handful of. people declared that 
human slavery was wrong. They were ridiculed as 
fanatics, denounced as incendiaries, hooted at as vision- 
aries. But they continued to appeal to the moral 
sentiment of the nation. They had against them every 
interest in the land, — that of the great political parties, 
of the great churches, of commerce, of manufacture, of 
good society. The political parties were afraid of being 
divided ; the churches were afraid of losing their mem- 
bers ; the business men of losing Southern trade ; the 
manufacturers of losing Southern custom. But such is 
the might of truth applied to conscience, that, one by 
one, each of these mighty interests gave way, and the 
nation became saturated with anti-slavery. Then the 
South went to war to defend slavery against the assaults 
of Northern conscience, and took for its motto. Disunion 
and Slavery. During these four memorable years the 
great battle has been waging between Disunion and 
Slavery on one side. Union and Freedom on the other. 
But who has not seen, through all these glorious but 
terrible days, the visible arm of God's providence leading 
our nation on % He has led us through this red sea of 
war with a mighty hand and an outstretched arm. 
He kept us in the wilderness till we were ready to 
put on our flag, Union and Freedom. While we 
only fought for Union for white people, we were 
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defeated ; as soon as we added to it Freedom for all, wfe 
triumphed. What prophet could have foretold to us 
four years ago what our eyes have seen, — Northern 
soldiers marching through Georgia, singing, " John 
Brown's soul is marching on ; " the portrait of John 
Brovra himself hanging on the walls of Gov. Wise's 
parlor in Virginia; a 'school of colored children taught 
in the house of that same Governor who sent Mrs. 
Douglas to prison for teaching colored children to read 
and write ; emancipated Missouri and Maryland passing 
the Amendment of the Constitution to repeal slavery 
forever ; and finally, United-States regiments, composed 
of freed slaves, holding Charleston, and marching into 
conquered Richmond? The little handful of fanatics 
and visionaries, who believed conscience stronger than 
every interest united, have proved to be the most prac- 
tical and most successful men of our age. 

And now we come forward, and claim the same thing 
for the Christian Church, that it should combine free- 
dom and union. We, also, are now a little handful. 
We, also, are ridiculed as visionaries. But we Unitari- 
ans, whose best blood has been shed in this great 
war for human liberty, all of whose churches have 
mourned and rejoiced over their heroes and martyrs, 
whose sons have gone to die, and whose daughters 
have given themselves to help the wounded and teach 
the slaves, — we Unitarians are ready now for this other 
work now opening on the land. We are ready to take 
the hands of all Christian men, and unite with them in 
a great League of Independent Churches, to do the 
work of the New Civilization. Union and freedom for 
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• the sake of Christian work. Each church free to hold 
the opinions and adopt the ritual it will, but uniting 
with each other in doing the Master's work for his little 
ones, if it be only to give them a cup of cold water in 
his name. The nation which sought only unity, but 
tolerated slavery, was rent in twain. The Church 
which has aimed at unity, but has forbidden free 
thought, has been torn into sects and parties. But as 
our nation, once more united, and also emancipated, 
shall go on to a prosperity, power, and glory of which 
no one has dreamed; so when the Church of Christ 
shall accept the liberty with which he makes us free, 
in the unity of his Spirit, it shall have that power to 
convert the world to righteousness, which prophets 
have foretold, and of which the Seer on Patmos only 
dreamed. Then shall all men know God, from the 
least to the greatest, and every knee bow, and every 
tongue confess Jesus to be Lord, to the glory of God 
the Father. 

Come, then, long-expected days ; come, and gladden 
our waiting eyes ! Come, Lord Jesus, almighty to 
redeem the world from its sins and miseries ! Come, a 
State which shall never need to go to war again ; all 
elements of war being rooted out forever ! Come, a 
Church joining love of God with love of man ; zeal 
with charity ; reason with religion ; faith with works ! 

The sound of the trumpet of w^ar shall die away ; 
the conflict of parties, nations, sects, shall one day 
cease ; but not ^s long as earth lasts shall the echoes 
die of the trumpets blown from age to age, by brave 
and true men, in behalf of liberty, justice, religion, 
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humanity, virtue. The echoes of war's bugle die, but 
these live forever. 

They fade, they die, in yon rich sky ; 

They faiat on hill, on field, on river ; 
Our echoes roll from soul to soul. 

And grow, forever and forever. 



NATIONAL UNITARIAN CONVENnON. 



Wednesday, April 5, 1865. 

The Convention was formally organized at 11 o'clock, by the 
election of the following officers : — 
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His Excellency, John A. Andrew, of Massachusetts. 

Vice-Presidents. 
Hon. Thomas D. Eliot, New Bedford, Mass. 
Hon. John G. Palfrey, Boston, Mass. 
Hon. E. EocKWooD Hoar, Concord, Mass. 
Hon. Weyman Crowe, St. Louis, Mo. 
Hon. Ichabod Goodwin, Portsmouth, N. H. 

A. A. Low, Esq., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

W. C. Bryant, Esq., New York. 
Rev. Orvillb Dewey, D. D., Sheffield, Mass. 
Rev. B. S. Gannett, D. D., Boston, Mass. 
Rev. G. W. HosMER, D.D., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Secretaries. 
Rev. E. B. Hale, of Boston, Mass. 
Rev. Carlton Staples, of Milwaukie, Wis. 

James H. Frothingham, of Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Treasurer. 
H. P. Kidder, Esq. of Boston. 
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The President) on taking the chair, briefly addressed the 
Convention. 

Rev. E. E. Hale opened the business by offering the follow- 
ing resolutions : 

Resolved, That a permanent committee on business and the 
order of it, and on rules of debate, to be named by the Presi- 
dent of the Convention, be now appointed, to report at the 
opening of the afternoon session at 2 P. M. 

Resolved^ That pending their report, the Convention proceed 
to listen to brief reports from the several organizations which 
have been requested by the Committee of Arrangements to re- 
port to this Convention, in the following order : — 

1. American Unitarian Association. 

2. Western Conference. 

3. Maine Conference. 

4. New Hampshire Conference. * 

5. New York Unitarian Association. 

6. Society for promoting Theological Education. 

7. Sunday-School Society. 

8. Massachusetts Evangelical Missionary Society. 

9. Trustees of Antioch College. 

10. Meadville and Cambridge Theological Schools. 

Which resolutions were seconded. 

Mr. A. A. Low, of Brooklyn, offered the following preamble 
and resolutions, which, after some conversation, were tempo- 
rarily withdrawn : — 

" Whereas This Convention has been called, in accordance 
with a vote of the American Unitarian Association, passed at a 
sfjccial meeting held in Boston on the 6th and 7th of December, 
1864, and an invitation has been extended to all the so-called 
Unitarian Churches in the land, to be present by their respec- 
tive pastors, and by duly elected lay delegates; the declared 
objects of the Convention being to stimulate the zeal of the 
denomination to Missionary efforts; to build up Schools and 
Colleges founded for the encouragement and support of a sound 
religious faith; to aid the publication of religious newspapers, 
tracts, and magazines; and, generally, by all the various instru- 
mentalities suited to this end, to extend the growth and enlarge 
the influence of the Denomination ; and, 

** Whereas Differences of opinion are known to exist; and 
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widely dififerent doctrinal views — in the judgment of some 
on themes of vital import — are set forth in the varioas 
Churches thus called together; and 

" Whereas Associate and efficient action can only be expected 
of those who agree in certain leading doctrinal statements or 
positions, — 

^ Resolved, That for the good understanding of all who take 
part in this Convention (and any that may succeed it) and alike 
of all who are expected to support and carry out such measures 
as it may recommend, it is a primary duty to announce the 
doctrinal views it aims to cherish and promulgate. 

" Resolved, That without intending any intolerance of individ- 
ual opinion, it is the right and the duty of this Convention to 
claim of all who take part in its proceedings, an assent to the 
fundamental doctrines hitherto held by the Unitarian Body, — 
by reason of which it has acquired its standing in the Christian 
world, and asserts its lineage in the Christian Church ; and, to 
this end, this Convention declares as essentially belonging to 
the Unitarian Faith : — 

1st. Belief in the Holy Scriptures as containing a revelation 
from God to Man ; — and, as deduced therefrom : — 

2d. Belief in one God, the Father ; 

3d. Belief in one Lord, Jesus Christ, our Saviour; the Son 
of God and His specially appointed Messenger and Representa- 
tive to our race ; gifted with supernatural power, ' approved of 
God by miracles and signs and wonders which God did by 
him,* and thus, by Divine authority, commanding the devout 
and reverential faith of all who claim the Christian name ; 

4th. Belief in the Holy Ghost, the Comforter ; 

5th. Belief in the Forgiveness of Sins, the Resurrection from 
the dead, and life everlasting." 

On motion of Hon. John C. Park, of Roxbury, the question 
was taken separately upon each of the resolutions of Mr. Hale, 
and they were successively adopted. 

The President nominated as the Committee on the order of 
business the following gentlemen : — 

Rev. H. W. Bellows, D. D. of New York; W. Sawyer, Esq., 
of Boston; Rev. J. B. Green, of Leominster; D. B. EatOD 
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Esq., of New York ; Rev. G. H. Hepworth, of Boston ; P. 
M. Sabine, Esq., of Bangor. 

Hon. T. D. Eliot, of New Bedford, offered the following 

resolutions : — 

Resolved, That in the debates in Convention, upon matters 
of business, all remarks shall be limited to speeches not exceed- 
ing ten minutes each. 

Resolved, That the floor be not assigned to any delegate 
who has spoken on any one subject, when any member is seek- 
ing the floor who has not spoken. 

Resolved, That no expression of assent or dissent on the 
part of the Convention be deemed in order. 

The resolutions, by desire of the mover, were referred to t}ie 
Committee on the order of business. 

Mr. Low renewed his preanjble and resolutions, which, on 
motion of Hon. Mr. Eliot, were temporarily laid on the table. 

Rev. Dr. Bellows announced the hours of meeting, which the 
Committee of Arrangements had decided on in anticipation of 
the action of the Convention, viz. : from 10 to 1 o'clock ; from 
2 to 5 o'clock; and from 8 to 10 o'clock. 

In conformity with the determined order of business, the 
President called for reports from the organizations, which were 
submitted in order as follows : 

Prom the American Unitarian Association, by Rev. Dr. Steb- 
bins. 

Prom the Western Conference, by Rev. Mr. Hibbard, of 
Detroit. 

From the Maine Conference, by Rev. Dr. Palfrey, of Belfast. 

Prom the New Hampshire Association, by Judge H. A. Bel- 
lows, of Concord. 

Prom the Unitarian Association of the State of New York, 
by Rev. P. A. Parley, D. D., of Brooklyn. 

The hour for recess having arrived, by permission, Hon. (Gl-eo. 
B. Loring offered the following resolution : 
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Resolved, That clergymen of the Unitarian denomination 
here present, but not as delegates, be invited to seats in this 
Convention. 

Which, on motion of Hon. Mr. Eliot, was referred to the 

Committee on order of business. 

The Committee on credentials presented their report 



eepobt op commrrtee on credentials. 

New York, April 6, 1865. 

The Committee on credentials have attended to their duty, 
and respectfully report: that one hundred and ninety-eight 
congregations appear from the credentials furnished the Com- 
mittee, to be represented by three hundred and seventy-nine lay 
delegates, and, with a few exceptions which the credentials do 
not enable us accurately to distinguish, by their pastors. 

Delegates are also present from the following associations : 

American Unitarian Association. 

Unitarian Association of New Hampshire. 

Unitarian Association of New York. 

Western Conference. 

Society for promoting Theological Education. 

Maine General Conference. 

Sunday-School Society. 

The Committee have also received the following communica- 
tion from Rev. Mr. Cordner, of Montreal. 

" The undersigned regrets to state that the Delegates chosen 
have not been able to accompany him to the Convention. 

Linked as the Unitarian Congregation of Montreal are to 
the Unitarian body of the United States by the common bond 
of a liberal Christian faith, they desire to testify their sympathy 
with the movement now to be inaugurated, in the hope that it 
may minister to the furtherance of the truth as it is in Jesus. 
Belonging to another nationality, however, the undersigned feels 
that he can only oflFer himself as a visitor to the ' National Con- 
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vention of Unitarian Churches ' in the United States, and as 
such he would now present himself. 

JOHN CORDNER, 
Pastor of Unitarian Cong'n of Montreal^ Canada. 
New York, 5th April, 1865." 

The Committee recommend that Rev. Mr. Cordner be invited 
to take a seat, and act with the Convention. 

GEO. P. HOAE, 

Chairman. 

After the reading of this report the Convention took a recess 
for one hour. 



AFTERNOON SESSION. 

The President called the Convention to order at 2 o'clock, 
and announced a number of invitations to the Convention to 
visit the Charitable Institutions of the city, which were referred 
to the Committee on order of business. 

The Committee on order of business offered the following 
report. 

They propose the following Rules of Debate. 

1. No member, without special leave of the Convention 
shall speak more than fifteen minutes at a time, or more than 
once on the same subject, except in explanation. 

2. The Rulings of the President on points of order shall 
not be debatable. 

3. In all other respects the Convention will be governed by 
ordinary Parliamentary Rules as laid down in Cushing's Manual 
so far as applicable to the business and organization of this 
Convention. 

4. That %\\ audible approbation or disapprobation be re- 
garded as a breach of order. 
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THE BUSINESS OP THE CONVENTION 

divides itself naturally into two parts. 

I. Obtaining information of the present activities, instru- 
mentalities, wants and opportunities of the Denomination. 

n. Upon the basis of this information, considering how 
these activities are to be extended, these instrumentalities 
increased, these wants supplied, and these opportunities im- 
proved. The reports of the morning and those which remain 
will sufficiently exhaust the first division of our business ; and 
the committee propose to offer the following Resolutions as the 
way to open naturally the second division : 

Resolved, That the greatness of the opportunities and the 
exigency of the demands exhibited in the Reports to which the 
Convention have listened this morning, make it the immediate 
duty of the Unitarian Body to organize itself more completely 
and on a larger and more comprehensive plan, but always ou 
principles accordant with its Congregational or independent 
character, for the dissemination of Christianity, and the appli- 
cation and establishment of the spirit and precepts of the 
Gospel of Jesus Christ. 

Resolved, That to secure the largest Unity of the Spirit, 
and the widest practical co-operation of our Body it is hereby 
understood that all the resolutions and declarations of this 
Convention are expressions only of its majority, committing in 
no degree those who object to them, claiming no other than a 
moral authority over the members of the Convention, or the 
Churches represented here, and are all dependent wholly for 
their effect upon the consent they command on their own merits, 
from the Churches here represented or belonging within the 
circle of our special fellowship. 

Resolved, That a Committee of six be named by the chair, 
each candidate to be approved separately by vote of the Con- 
vention after all the names have been read ; with the right of 
this Convention to add to the Committee, by open nomination, a 
number not exceeding six, to be separately voted for. 

The Committee thus appointed shall report a plan upon the 

basis of the foregoing Resolutions, for the more effective organ- 
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zation of the Unitarian or Liberal Christian Body in this 
country, and their report shall be brought in Thursday morning 
at 10 A. M., and be the first order of business for that session. 

Resolved, That all statements^ or proposals regarding our 
grounds of union in action or belief be referred to the last- 
named Committee. 

For the discussion of to-day, the Committee suggest the 

following Resolution: • 

Resolved^ That the increase of our missionary work in the 
West, the South, the Pacific Coast, in New England, our great 
cities, and in foreign lands, requires a large increase of the 
contributions of the churches for missionary action. 

They would assign the topic of the Institutions of Education 
for Wednesday evening. 

Offering this as a part of their report, they will take leave to 
report again. 



The following reports of organizations, which had been omit- 
ted at the morning session, were submitted. 

From the Society for promoting Theological Education, by 
Rev. Dr. Miles, of Boston. 

From the Sunday-School Society, by M. T. Rice, Esq., of 
Boston. 

From the Meadville Theological School, by Rev. A. A. Liver- 
more (verbal). 

From Antioch College, by Artemas Carter, Esq., of Chicago. 

To the call for the report from the Evangelical Missionary 
Society, there was no response. 

On motion, all the reports from organizations were tempora- 
rily laid on the table for the purpose of taking up the report of 
the Committee on order of business. 

Rev. Dr. Bellows again read the report of the Committee, 
which elicited inquiry from Hon. Mr. Park, Rev. Mr. Putnam, 
and others. 
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Bev. Mr. Ames, of Albany, moved a resolution, which was 
referred to the Committee. 

The President read the names of the Com. on organization, 
as follows: — Rev. H. W. Bellows, D. D. of New York; Rev. 
W. G. Eliot, D. D. of St. Louis; Hon. H. A. Bellows, of Con- 
cord, N. H.; Rev. P. H. Hedge, D. D. of Brookline; Rev. A. 
D. Mayo, of Cincinnati, Ohio; Edwd. W. Clark, Esq., of Phila- 
delphia. 

The Convention proceeded to nominate six other members of 
the Committee as recommended in the report, and the follow- 
ing were elected: — Rev. J. F. Clarke, D. D. of Boston, (de- 
clined) ; Rev. C. G. Ames, of Albany ; Rev. Mr. Farrington, of 
Janesville, Wis. ; Rev. C. Palfrey, D. D. of Belfast; Rev. W. 
H. Channing, of Washington ; D. B. Eaton, Esq., of New York, 
in place of Rev. Dr. Clarke, declining to serve; Rev. W. R. 
Alger, of Boston. 

Hon. Mr. Park moved that the various reports be taken from 
the table and committed to a special Committee for the purpose 
of obtaining an abstract. Motion lost. 

The President announced the subject of discussion in the 
regular order of business, to be The Missionary Work of the 
Denomination, under the resolution of the Committee recom- 
mending increased missionary activity. 

The discussion was participated in by Rev. A. D. Mayo, 
of Cincinnati, Hon. T. D. Eliot, of New Bedford, Rev. W. H. 
Channing. of Washington, Rev. Robert CoUyer, of Chicago, 
A. B. Alcott, Esq., of Florence, Mass., and by Rev. Dr. Bellows, 
of New York, at the close of whose remarks, the Convention 
took a recess until 8 o'clock. 

Evening Session. 

The Convention was called to order at 8 p. m. 
The question was taken on the resolution introduced at the 
afternoon session, which was unanimously adopted. 
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Rev. S. J. May, of Syracuse, introduced the following resolu- 
tion, which under the rules was referred to the Committee on 
organization. 

Whereas we, in common with the rest of the Christian 
world, are greatly indebted to our Universalist brethren for 
their earnest and persistent opposition to one of the most 
abhorrent dogmas ever propounded to the faith of men ; and 
whereas the religious belief of a large proportion of Univ.ersal- 
ists is identical with that of a large proportion of Unitarians — 

Therefore, resolved, That the two bodies ought hereafter to 
be united; and that a Committee of this Convention be 
appointed to take such measures as may be found necessary to 
lead Unitarians and Universal ists to become henceforward no 
longer twain, but one body in Christ. 

The Committee on order of business reported with reference 

to Dr. Loring's resolution introduced at the morning session, 

as follows : 

The Committee recommend that they be invited to take seats 
in the Convention, without the privilege of voting upon the 
questions coming up before the Convention. 

The recommendation of the Committee was unanimously 
concurred in. 

The President announced the topic for the evening discussion 
to be Education. 

The discussion was opened by — 

Rev. Eli Fay, of Woburn, and continued by Rev. E. E^ Hale, 

of Boston, who oflFered the following resolutions : — 

Resolved, That we regard it of the first importance that the 
permanent endowment of five professorships in Antioch College, 
by a subscription of $100,000, be completed before its next 
commencement. 

Resolved, That twice that sum should be raised as soon as 
possible for the College. 

The discussion proceeded, and remarks were made .by — 

Rev. S. J. May, of Syracuse ; 

Rev. Dr. Stearns, of Cambridge Divinity School ; 

Rev. Dr. Stebbins ; 
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Bev. Mr. Badger, of Oambridgeport ; 
Rev. E. E. Hale, of Boston. 

The hour of adjouniraent having arisen, the session was 
closed by prayer offered by Rev. Dr. Osgood of New York. 



SECOND DAY. 

Tuesday, April 6. 

The President called the Convention to order at 10 o'clock, 
and invited Rev. Dr. Gannett to offer prayer. 

The question was taken on the resolutions of Rev. E. E. Hale, 
under discussion at the close of the evening session of the 5ih, 
and it was adopted. 

Rev. E. E. Hale moved that a committee of twelve be ap- 
pointed by the Chair to carry out the recommendation of the 
resolution. Adopted. 

The reading of the minutes of the previous day was dispensed 
with. 

Rev. Dr. Bellows, Chairman of the Committee of twelve, 
offered a report recommending a " National Conference of iJni- 
tarian Churches," consisting of three delegates from each 
church, to meet annually. A draft of a proposed constitution 
and by-laws accompanied the report. The report was accepted. 
The question then came up on the adoption of the constitution. 

Hon. J. G. Palfrey, of Boston, moved that the constitution 
reported be considered section by section. Adopted. 

The first article being read, Rev. D. A. Wasson, of Cincin- 
nati, took the floor. 

The Chair decided to separate the preamble from the first 
article distinctly, and make the question on the first article, re- 
serving discussion upon the preamble to a subsequent moment. 

The first article was then taken up for consideration. 

C. C. Burleigh, of Florence, Mass., having the floor, Rev. Dr. 
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Lothrop; of Boston, called the speaker to order, inasmuch as he 
represented no church. 

The Chair called the House to order for violating the rule in 
regard to demonstrations of applause. 

The Secretary stated that the credentials of Mr. Burleigh 
had been received. 

The Chair stated that, as the preamble was not under dis- 
cussion, the speaker's remarks were not in order. 

Mr. Burleigh apologized for not having spoken to the subject, 
and concluded with a few general remarks. 

Rev. J. P. Clarke, of Boston, moved to amend by adding after 
"Unitarian " the words "and Independent," so as to read "Uni- 
tarian and Independent Churches." 

Dr. Bellows thought that this was not the time to introduce 
that amendment, but that it would be a proper question for a 
future convention to consider, when the " broad church " basis 
would be proposed. 

Dr. Clarke consented to withdraw his amendment with some 
reluctance. 

The constitution was laid on the table, to enable Hon. Mr. 
Eliot to introduce a question limiting speeches on the sections 
to five minutes ; which being adopted, it was again taken up, 
and — 

Rev. Mr. Towne, of Medford, spoke on the first section. 

Rev. Mr. Ames, of Albany, spoke. 

Several delegates spoke on a point of order, desiring that the 
largest opportunity be afforded for expression of views on the 
part of laymen as well as clergymen. 

Hon. Mr. Park, of Roxbury, moved to amend by substituting 
for the word " Unitarian " the words " free Christian." This 
motion was seconded by Mr. Harlow, of Medford. Remarks 
were made by — 

Mr. Turner, of Boston ; 

Rev. Dr. Osgood, of New York; 
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Mr. George Livermore, of Cambridge ; 

Rev. Mr. Buckingham, of Troy ; 

Mr. B. S. Mills, of Brooklyn. 

Hon. Mr. Eliot moved the previous question ; which motion 
was withdrawn, to allow Hon. Mr. Park to explain, and re- 
newed; and then previous question was ordered, and Mr. Park's 
amendment lost. 

The first article was adopted, one dissenting. 

The second article being taken up, providing for an annual 
convention, consisting of one clerical and two lay delegates from 
each church, was then considered. 

Hon. J. G. Palfrey moved to amend by striking out the 
words " including its minister, who shall officially be one." On 
explanation by Dr. Bellows, the amendment was withdrawn. 

Mr. Harlow, of Medford, Mass., spoke on the section. 

Also, Hon. Judge Hoar, and Mr. H. P. Kidder, of Boston. 

The second article was then unanimously adopted, also the 
third, fourth, fifth, sixth, seventh and eighth articles. 

Rev. Mr. Ames of Albany, moved the addition of a ninth 
section, as follows ; — 

Nothing in this constitution shall be construed to exclude 
from representation in this body any church which chooses to 
co-operate with us in Christian work. 

Dr. Bellows spoke, and Rev. Mr. Ames. 

Rev. Dr. Hedge moved to amend the resolution by inserting 
the word " Christian " before the word " church," and the amend- 
ment was adopted. 

Hon. Mr. Park, moved to amend by adding the words " and 
who shall make known their wishes by letter addressed to the 
President of the Conference." Amendment adopted. 

Hon. Judge Hoar of Concord, moved to further amend by 
inserting the words " claiming Christian fellowship with us, and.*' 
Amendment adopted. 
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Rev. Mr. Badger moved to amend by inserting the words " or 
Society," after " church." Amendment adopted. 

Rev. Dr. Eliot of St. Louis, spoke on the article as did Rev. 
Dr. Farley of Brooklyn, and Mr. Livermore of Cambridge, 
Mass. 

Rev. Dr. Clarke moved an amendment, when, on motion of 
Mr. Bierwith of Brooklyn, the whole article was laid on the 
table. 

The Preamble was then taken up and a motion to lay it on 
the table, by Mr. J. D. Caldwell, of 1st Cong. Church of Cincin- 
nati, was rejected. 

Mr. Williams, of Augusta, moved that when the question 
be taken it be taken by yeas and nays. On motion of Hon. Mr. 
Park, it was voted to amend this motion by substituting tellers 
for the calling of the roll, and then the amended proposition, 
was rejected. 

Rev. Dr. Parley, of Brooklyn, spoke on the preamble, as did 
Rev. Mr. Robbins, of Framingham ; Rev. Dr. Hill, of Worcester ; 
Rev. Dr. Clarke, of Boston, and Mr. A. A. Low, of Brooklyn. 

Mr. Livermore called for the previous question, which was 
seconded by Mr. E. S. Mills, and was ordered, and the pre- 
amble was adopted. 

The Preamble and Articles were then adopted as a whole in 
word and form, as follows : — 

CONSTITUTIOiJ. 

Preamble. — Whereas The great opportunities and demands 
for Christian labor and consecration at this time increase our 
sense of the obligations of all disciples o| the Lord Jesus 
Christ to prove their faith by self-denial, and by the devotion of 
their lives and possessions to the service of God and the build- 
ing-up of the kingdom of his Son, — 

Article L — Therefore, the Christian churches of the Uni- 
tarian faith here assembled unite themselves in a common body, 
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to be known as the National Conference of Unitarian Churches, 
to the end of energizing and stimulating the denomination with 
which they are connected to the largest exertions in the cause 
of Christian faith and work. 

Article II. — This National Conference shall be composed 
of such delegates, elected annually, not to exceed three from 
any church, including its minister, who shall officially be one, as 
any of our churches may accredit to it by a certificate of their 
appointment. 

Article III. — The American Unitarian Association, the 
Western Conference, and such other theological, academic, or 
humane organizations in our body as the Conference may see 
fit to invite, shall be entitled to representation by not more than 
three delegates each. 

Article IV. — The Conference shall meet annually at such 
time and place as it may designate at its successive annual 
sessions. 

Article V. — Its officers shall consist of a President; six 
Vice-Presidents; three Secretaries, — an Honorary, a Record- 
ing, and a Corresponding Secretary ; and a Council of ten, half 
ministers and half laymen ; who shall be elected at each meet- 
ing, to hold their offices for one year, and until their successors 
are appointed. 

Article VI. — The Council shall have charge, during the 
intervals of the annual sessions, of all business having reference 
to the interests of the Conference, and intrusted to it by that 
body, which is hereby declared a purely advisory one. 

Article VII. — The National Conference, until further i^d- 
vised by its experience, adopts the existing organizations of the 
Unitarian body as the instruments of its power, and confines 
itself to recommending them to such undertakings and methods 
as it judges to be in the heart of the Unitarian denomination. 

Article VIII. — This Constitution may be amended, at any 
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regular meeting of the Conference, by a vote of not less than 
two-thirds of the delegates accredited thereto. 

The Chair nominated the Committee on Antioch College, as 
follows : 

Rev. Edward B. Hale, of Boston, Mass.; Artemas Carter, 
Esq., of Chicago, 111. ; Rev. Eli Fay, of Woburn, Mass. ; John 
E. Williams, Esq., of New York; Hon. Ichabod Goodwin, of 
Portsmouth, N. H.; Charles D. Head, Esq., of Brooklme, 
Mass. ; George C. Richardson, Esq., of Cambridgeport, Mass. ; 
George N. Eaton, Esq., of Baltimore, Md. ; Hon. Geo. F. Hoar, 
of Worcester, Mass.; George Walker, Esq., of Springfield, 
Mass. ; E. Carlton Sprague, Esq., of Buffalo, N. Y. ; John 
Quincy Adams, Esq., of Quincy, Mass. 

Rev. E. E. Hale moved. That the thanks of this Convention 
be presented to Dr. Clarke for his truly Christian discourse, and 
that he be requested to furnish a copy for immediate publica- 
tion. 

The motion seconded, and the previous question called but 
not carried. 

Several gentlemen spoke upon the question; Rev. Dr. Lo- 
throp objecting to joining in a vote of thanks for a sermon 
which he had not heard, and which had not been delivered 
before the Convention, nor at its request ; and other gentlemen 
advocating the proposed publication because they had not 
heard the sermon, and wished to know what it contained. Rev. 
Mr. May, of Syracuse, N. Y., and Gen. Oliver of Salem, spoke 
upon the subject, when the motion was adopted. 

The Convention then took a recess. 

AFTERNOON SESSION. 

The Conference was called to order at 2 o'clock. 
The By-Laws being the order of business, Rev. Dr. Hedge 
moved to consider them article by article, which was agreed to. 
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The articles from the first to the seventh, including that, 
were read,. and each was adopted with. only verbal amendment. 

Article eight was read, and was the subject of more discus- 
sion and amendment. Its closing paragraphs were struck out, 
and it was then adopted. 

The BjrLaws as a whole were then adopted, as follows : — 

BY-LAWS. 

1. Three months at least before the time fixed by the Na- 
tional Conference for its Annual Meeting, the Council shall 
issue a circular letter of call to the churches and organizations 
in its fellowship, accompanying it with a form of certificate, the 
production of which shall be the proof of membership of the 
Conference until others are elected, unless otherwise ordered 
by the Conference. 

2. The Recording Secretary shall keep a full report of the 
proceedings of the body, which shall be published at the ex- 
pense of the Conference, and a copy sent to every delegate. 

3. The Council, at the conclusion of each Conference shall 
issue an address to the churches and organizations in our body, 
whether members of this Conference or not, to be published 
with the proceedings of the Conference, containing such advice 
and encouragement as it may deem appropriate, but especially 
communica|;ing to the churches and organizations the recom- 
mendations of the Conference in regard to plans and niejthods 
of work; the amount of money required for the uses of the 
year ; the special objects to which they would advise its appro- 
priation, with such suggestions as to a just apportionment of the 
burden as they may judge expedient and becoming. 

4. The Council shall have it for its duty to keep itself accu- 
rately informed of the plans and operations of the various 
organizations in our Body, and of the state of the individual 
churches ; inviting correspondence, soliciting annual reports, to 

7 
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be sent in one month before the Annual Meeting, in vhich the 
general condition of the parish, its Sunday school, charities, 
and general working, may be set forth, to the end that the Con- 
ference may know what the wants and the wishes of the churches 
are, somewhat more particularly than it is possible to learn in 
the necessary hurry of the Annual Meeting. 

5. The Corresponding Secretary of the National Conference 
shall be the person to whom all letters and communications 
shall be addressed, and he shall be, ex officioy a member of the 
Council, and constitute its Secretary. 

6. The list of delegates, churches, and organizations, repre- 
sented in each Conference, shall be part of the Annual Report. 
The archives of the Conference shall be in the keeping of the 
Recording Secretary, subject to inspection and temporary pos- 
session by the Council. 

7. A collection shall be taken up among the delegates at each 
Conference, to which any others may contribute, to defray the 
incidental expenses of the Conference, such as printing the 
Report, &c. 

8. Each church in this Conference is recommended to defray 
the expenses of its delegates. 



On motion of Mr. Hale, a committee of five was appointed 
by the chair, to nominate the ofl&cers of the Conference for the 
ensuing year. 

Rev. C. G, Ames moved two resolutions as follows, and spoke 
thereon : — 

Resolved, That we deem it necessary to the spread and tri- 
umph of the kingdom of God in our country, and the world, that 
there should be recognition, fellowship, and co-operation be- 
tween all those various elements in our population which are 
prepared to meet on the broad basis of Christianity, by which 
we mean faith in God with us, producing love to God and man ; 
and that we are prepared to offer and welcome such co-operation. 
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Resohedj That James Freeman Clarke of Boston; Samuel J. 
May of Syracuse, and Robert Colyer of Chicago, are hereby 
appointed a Committee of Correspondence, charged with the 
duty of promoting acquaintance, fraternity, and unity between 
ourselves and all our brethren of like liberal faith. 

On motion of Kev. Mr. Mayo, the resolution was temporarily 

withdrawn and the following, was introduced and adopted. 

Resolved, that W. C. Bryant, Esq., of New York, Rev. John 
Hey wood of Kentucky, and Hon. John G. Palfrey of Massachu- 
setts, be a committee to draw patriotic resolutions on the state 
of the country. 

Mr. Ames's resolution was renewed. 

Mr. Colyer spoke, also Dr. Lothrop. 

Mr. Ames's rtsolution was then taken up again, when Judge 
Hoar suggested that there should be struck out all defining 
Christianity, and this was assented to. 

Rev. Dr. Bellows spoke on the resolution, and cJflFered a motion 
to temporarily lay the resolution on the table, which did not 
prevail. 

Rev. Mr. Clarke of Boston, took the floor, and was followed 
by Rev. A. D. Mayo of Cincinnati, and Rev. A. P. Putnam of 
Brooklyn, who wished to propose a substitute.- 

Mr. Towne raised a point of order in respect of the relevancy 
of Mr. Putnam's remarks. 

The Chair asked the gentleman to read his proposed amend- 
ment, which was done. It was substantially the resolutions of 
Mr. Low, laid upon the table the day before, with another pre- 
amble. 

Mr. Harlow raised the point of order that the amendment 
was not germain. The Chair held that the amendment was not 
in order as calling up what was laid on the table by vote of 
the Convention. 

Mr. Putnam then called for the previous question, and Mr. 
Ames asked for a division of the question. 

The call for the previous question was sustained, and the 
resolutions adopted in succession, as amended. 
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Mr. Putnam took the floor, and pressed his resolution. 

On motion of Dr. Stebbins the subject was laid on the table 
until the Convention could transact important business. Adopted. 

Rev. Mr. Low^ offered the following resolutions concurred in 
by the Committee on business, which were unanimously adopted : 

Resolved, That the National Unitarian Convention recom- 
mends to the churches of our common faith, not yet having con- 
tributed to that fund, to unite in completing, at the earliest 
moment, the sum of one hundred thousand dollars asked for at 
the late Special Meeting of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion, and now in process of collection. 

Resolved, That this Convention recommend that a similar sum 
of one hundred thousand dollars be raised among our churches 
annually for the common purposes of the denomination. 

Resolved, That it be urgently recommended to our people to 
unite in raising before the first day of June next the sum of 
one hundred thousand dollars for the endowment of Antioch 
College. 

Resolved, That we earnestly recommend to the men of wealth 
in our denomination the urgent claims of our two theological 
seminaries to ampler endowments. 

Resolved, That the Council bring before the churches, at the 
first moment expedient, the necessity and duty of creating an 
organ of the denomination, to be called the ^'Liberal Christian," 
upon some plan to be deliberately matured by them. 

Resolved, That we recommend a generous support of Western 
missions through the Western Conference to the American 
Unitarian Association. 

Mr. Bryant, from the Committee on Patriotic Resolutions, 

reported the following : — 

Resolved, That this Convention give soleihn thanks to Al- 
mighty God for the success with which he has crowned the 
arms of the United States in the war for the suppression of a 
most wicked rebellion, for the near prospect of peace, and for 
the opening which is made, by the extinction of slavery, for the 
diflFusion of Cbristianity in its true spirit, as a religion of love, 
mercy, and universal liberty. 

The words " and universal liberty " were added on motion of 

the Rev. S. J. May. The resolution was then adopted by rising. 
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Mr. Hale, from the Committee on nominations reported the 
following as the organization of the Conpehence for the year, 
and the report was adopted : — 

For President, — John A. Andrew. * 

Vice-Presidents, — John G. Palfrey, Wm. C. Bryant, Ichabod 

• 

Goodwin, A. A. Low, Rev. Orville Dewey, and Rev. Geo. W. 
Hosmer. 

Honorary Secretary, — Rev. Carlton Staples. 

Corresponding Secretary, — Rev. B. E. Hale. 

Recording Secretary, — J. H. Frothingham. 

Members of the Council, — Rev. H. W. Bellows, New York ; 
Artemas Carter, Chicago; George Partridge, St. Louis ; D. B. 
Eaton, New Ycfrk ; Rev. J. Freeman Clarke, Boston ; T. D. 
Eliot, New Bedford; Warren Sawyer, Boston; Rev. Charles 
Lowe, Somerville, Mass. ; Rev. George H. Hepworth, Boston ; 
Rev. A. D. Mayo, Cincinnati. 

Mr. Mills moved the taking a collection, to meet the expenses 
of the Convention. 

E. S. Mills, Esq., Artemas Carter, Esq., and H. G. Hutchins 
were named a Committee, who attended to that duty. 

Hon. Mr. Park moved a resolution — 

That the Delegates are requested to communicate as soon as 
conveniently may be to their constituents, the action of this 
Convention, and obtain their ratification thereof, and transmit 
the same attested by the signatures of the several delegations 
to the Corresponding Secretary of this Convention. 

Adopted. 

Rev. Dr. Miles moved, That the most grateful acknowledg- 
ments of this Convention are hereby offered to our Christian 
brethren of New York and Brooklyn for the graceful and boun- 
tiful hospitality by which we have been so cordially welcomed 
to this city. 

Adopted. '^ 

Rev. S. J. May moved, That the thanks of the Convention be 
returned to His Excellency, Governor Andrew, for the able and 
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impartial taanner iii which he had condncted the business^ of the 
GonTcntion. 

Adopted. 

The Governor responded, receiving enthusiastic applause. 

Rev. Dr. Lothrpp moved to take the preamble and resolu- 
tions, presented by Mr. A. A. Low, from the table, and that 
they be referred to the Council. 

Mr. Putnam seconded the resolution, which prevailed. 

No other business being before the Convention, after prayer 
by Rev. Dr. Hall, and singing of the Doxology by the entire 
Convention, on motion, the Presidefrit announced the Convention 
dissolved. 



DELEGATES TO THE CONVENTION. 

[The names of the Churches are those given in the certificates. 
It is to be wished that these may be given with moare uniform 
care on future occasions.] 

MAINE. 

Augusta. — Christ Church. 
Rev. Henry W. Brown, Joseph H. Williams, John L. Cutler. 

Bangob. — Independent Congregational Church. 
Rev. Ce-rroll Everett, Samuel H. Dall, Cyrus Qoss. 

Belfast. — First Congregational Church. 
Rev. Cazneau Palfrey, D. D., H. 0. Allen, P. R. Hazeltine. 

Bbuiyswick. ( 

Rev. A. D. Wheeler, W. B. Purrington, Francis Owen. 

Calais. 
Rev. J. Caldwell,. Jos. Granger, E. A. Barnard. 

Eastpokt. — First Congregational Society. 
Rev. Henry L. Myrick, S. C. Hume, P. Houghton. 

Kennbbunk. — First Pariah. 
Rev. Joshua A. Swan, Henry Kingsbury, Qeorge Wise. " 

PoBTLAND. — First Parish. \. 

John P. Boyd, Mark P. Emery. 

PoETtiAND. — Second Parish. 
Rev. James T. Hewes, J. C. Noyes, Edmund Phinney. 

SACo.r-r Second Parish. ' 
Rev. John T. G. Nichols, John W. Deering, L. M. Bowdoin. 

Watekvixle. — First Unitarian Society. 
Rev. D. W. Sheldon, D. D., John Warp, Franklin Smith. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

ChaelAstown. 
Rev. Livingston Stone, Edward Thompson, Joseph G. Briggs. 
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Cot?"Coed. — Second Congregational Society. 
Rev. J. L. Hatch, Onslow Stearns, H. A. Bellows. 

Dover. — Unitarian Society. 
Rev. F. E. Abbot, Wm. H. Earle, Samuel Hale. 

Dublin. — Parish of the Firsts Congregational Society. 
Rev. William F. Bridge, Jonathan K. Smith, Jesse R. Appleton. 

ExETEB. — Unitarian Society. 
Rev. John C. Learned, C. Burley, D. W. Qorham. 

FiTzwiLLiAM. — Unitarian Society. 
Rev. Eugene De Normandie, A. A. Parker, Thomas Goodall, of 
Troy, N. H. 

Hampton Fails. — Unitarian Church and Congregation. 
Rev. A. M. Bridge, T. M. Prescott, N. P. Crane. 

Keene. — Keene Congregational Society. 
^ Rev. William O. White, George Tilden, James B. Elliot. 

Manchester. — Unitarian Society. 
Rev. A. W. Stevens, Charles L, Richardson, H. H. Ladd. 

Nashua. — • First Congregational Society. 
Rev. Theodore H. Dorr, Dr. Josiah G. Graves, Israel Hunt. 

Peterboro'. 
Rev. Charles B. Ferry, Dr. Albert Smith, Joseph H. Ames. 

Portsmouth. — South Parish. 
Rev. James De Normandie, Ichabod Goodwin, James F. Shores, Jr. 

Walpole. — Unitarian Society. 
Geo. W. Grant. 

Wilton. 
Rev. Wm. B. Buxton, Jonathan Livermore, Jr., John D. Wilson. 

VERMONT. 

Brattleboro*. — Unitarian Society. 
Rev. Frederic Frothingham, Rev. Addison Brown, Edwd* Bumham. 

Burlington. — First Congregational Church. 
Rev. L. G. Ware, J. S. Adams,» Henry Loomis. 

Montpelier. — Church of the Messiah. 
Rev. Charles A. AFen, W. F. Braman, Joel Foster, Jr. 
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MASSACHUSETTS. 

Andovee. — North. 
Rev. Charles Vinal, Moses Stevens, George Berrian. 

AsHBT. — First Congregational Church. 
Rev. Charles Bugbee, Howard Gates. 

Athol. — First Congregational Church. 
Rev. Ira Bailey, Lyman W. Hapgood, Charles Field. 

Babbe. — First Parish. 
Rev. Henry Westcott, James W. Jenkins, Jr., Charles Brimblecom. 

Belmont. — Congregational Church. 
Rev. Amos Smith, Elisha Atkins, David Mack. 

Beverly. — First Parish. 
Rev. John C. Kimball, Charles Davis, William Endicott. ^ 

BiLLEEiCA. — Unitarian Society. 
Stephen Gilman, George P. Elliot. 

Bolton. — First Congregational Church. 
Rev. E. C. L. Browne, Roswell Barrett, Lyman Moore. 

Boston. — King's Chapel. 
Rev. Henry W. Foote, George B. Emerson, Arthur T. Lyman. 

Boston. — Brattle Square Society. 
Rev. S. K. Lothrop, D. D., J. G. Palfrey, Rev. C. T. Thaj«r. 

Boston.^ — New North Religious Society. 
Rev. William R. Alger, Thomas Sprague, Alfred T. Turner. 

Boston. — New South Church. 
Rev. William P. Tilden, Clement Willis, George W. Simmons. 

Boston. — ^ Arlington Street Congregation. 
Rev. Ezra S. Gannett, D. D., Robert B. Storer, Isaac Sweetser. 

Boston. — Hollis Street Church. 
Rev. G. L. Chaney, Warren Sawyer, Joshua P. Preston. 

Boston, South. — Hawes Place Congregational Society. 
Rev. Frederick Hinckley, Zibeon Southard, Geo. Baxter, Jr. 
8 
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Boston. — South Congregational Cliurcli. 
Rev. Edward E. Hale, Henry P. Kidder, Charles G. Wood. 

Boston. — Church of the Disciples. 
Rev. James Freeman Clarke, D. D., John A. Andrew, George Wm. 
Bond. 

Boston. Warren Street Chapel. * 

Rev. C. F. Barnard, John L. Emmons, Samuel Weltch. 

Boston. — Hanover Street Chapel. 
Rev. Edwin J. Gerry, Josephus Freeman, F. W. Lindgreen. 

Boston. — Church of the Unity. 
Rev. George H. Hep worth, William H. Baldwin, J. B. Moors. 

Boston. — Church of the Redeemer. 
Rev. Caleb Davis Bradlee, Rev. Adams Ayer. 

Bbewsteb. Unitarian Society. 
Rev. Horatio Alger, Jr., Freeman Cobb, Solomon Freeman. 

BsTDOEWATEB. — First Congregational Society. 
Rev. George Dexter, John A. Shaw, Solon F. Whiting. 

Bbidoewateb, East. — First Congregational Society. 
James H. Mitchell, Ezra Kingman. 

Bbidoewateb, West. — First Congregational Society. 
Rev. Nathaniel O. Chaffee, Pardon Copeland, Nathan Copeland. 

Bbiohton. — First Parish. 
Rev. Frederic A. Whitney, John Ruggles, Charles Heard. 

Bbookfield. — First Congregational Church. 
Rev. Edward I. Galvin, Aaron Kimball, Oliver C. Felton. 

B BOOK LINE. — First Parish. 
Rev. Frederic H. Hedge, D. D., Charles D. Head, John W. Candler. 

Cambbidge. — First Parish. 
Rev. Wm. Newell, D. D., Dr. Charles Beck, H. O. Apthorp. 

Cambbidge, East. — Third Congregational Society. 
Rev. Charles H, Wheeler, Isaac S. Morse, Lewis Hall. 

Cambbidge, West. — First Congregational Parish. 
Rev. S. A. Smith, William F. Homer, Addison Gage. 
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Cambbidge. — Cambridgeport Parish. - ^ 
Rev.. Henry C. Badger, Geo. C. Richardson, Geo. Livermore. 

Cambridge. — Allen Street. 
Rev. J. M. Marsters, E. G. Lynes, John Lowe, Jr. " '. 

Canton. -—Unitarian Parish. 
Rev. E. C. Guild, Chas. H. French, J. Mason Everett. f- 

Chablestown. — Harvard Church Society. 
Rev. Geo. E. Ellis, D. D., Horace G. Hutchins, William Gerry. 

Chablestown. — Harvard Chapel. 
Rev. O. C. Everett. 

Chelsea. 
Rev. William T. Qarke, Andrew L. Haskell, William G. Clark, 

Chelsea, Nobth. — Unitarian Society. 
Rev. Wm. O. Moseley, John F. Fenno, Henry V. Pinkham. 

Chicofee. — Unitarian Society. 
R. E. Bemis, Sylvanus Adams. 

Clinton. — First Unitarian Society. 
Rev. James Sallaway, Alfred Knight, Edwin A. Harris. 

Cohasset. — First Congregational Society. 
Rev. Joseph Osgood, Levi N. Bates, Abraham H. Towers, Jr. 

CoNCOBD. — First Church and Parish. 
Rev. Grindall Reynolds, Dr. Josiah Bartlett, Simon Brown. 

Danyebs, South. — First Unitarian Society. 
Rev. D. H. Montgomery, George P. Osborne, D. Webster King. 

Dedham. — First Church and Parish. 
Rev. Benjamin H, Bailey, Dr. Jeremy Stimpson, William Chickering. 

Dbebfield. — Parish. 
Rev. Jas. K. Hosmer, Josiah P. Fogg, George Sheldon. 

Dighton. — Unitarian Society. 
Rev. F. Barrett, William Cobb, E. Frothingham. 

Dobohestbb. — First Parish. 
Rev. Nathaniel Hall, Dsmiel Denny, John H. Robinson. 

DoBCHESTEB. — Third Religious Society. 
Rev. T. J. Mumford, Dr.* J. P. Spooner, R. M. Todd. 
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DoRCHESTRB (NepoDset), — Church of the Unity. 
Rev. Samuel W. McDaniel, Robert Johnson, Laban Pratt. 

DoBCHESTEB. — Harrison Square. 
Rev, Joseph B. Marvin. 

DovEB. — First Unitarian Parish. 
Rev. George Proctor, Calvin Richards, Theodore Dunn. 

DuxBUBT. — First Parish. 
Rev. Josiah Moore, Samuel Stetson, William B. Drew. 

Easton. — First Congregational Society. 
Rev. George G. Withington, Charles B. Pool, A. A. Gilmore. 

NoBTH Easton. — Unitarian Society. 
Rev. Christopher C. Hussey, Oliver Ames, John Rowland Swain. 

Faib Haven. — Washington St. Society. 
Rev. C. Y. De Normandie, Francis Stoddard, Isaiah West. 

Faxl Riveb. — Unitarian Parish. 
Rev. Chas. W. Buck, W. G. Bennett, Nathan Buffington. 

Feltokville. — Union Society. 
Rev. Hiram C. Dugan, Edmund M. Stowe, Jos»ph S. Bradley. 

FiTCHBUBG. — First Parish. 
Thornton K. Ware, George E. Towne. 

Fbamingham. — First Congregational Church. 
Rev. S. D. Robbins, Abiel S. Lewis, Charles Upham. 

. Gbafton. — Unitarian Society. 
Rev. W. G. Scandlin, Jonathan Warren, E. B. Knowlton. 

Gbeenfield. — Unitarian Society. 
Rev. John F. Moors, Rufus Howland, t. R. Allen. 

Gboton. — First Parish. 
Rev. Crawford Nightingale, William Livermore, Daniel Needham. 

Gboton Junction. —'Unitarian Society. 
Rev. J. K. Waite, Rufus R. Fletcher, Harvey A. Woods. 

Habvabd. — First Congregational Society. 
Rev. H. H. Barber, Emory Barnard, Isaiah Whitney. 

Havebhill. — First Parish. 
Rev. S. H. Morse, Isaac Ames, John Appleton. 
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HiNGHAM. — Third Congregational Society. 
Rev. Joshua Young, Samuel T. Crosby, George P. Hayward. 

HuBBARDSTOK. — First Congregational Parish. 
Rev. S. Saltmarsh, William Stowe, Appleton Clark. 

Kingston. — Unitarian Society. 
Rev. Joseph H. Phipps, Alexander Beal, Thomas Russell. 

Lancasteb. — First Society. 
Rev. G. M. Bartol, Dr. J. L. S. Thompson, Benjamin B. Otis. 

Xawbence. — Unitarian Society. 
Rev. James Henry Wiggin, William Stevens, Frederic E. Clarke. 

Leominsteb. — First Congregational Society. 
Rev. John B. Green. Solon Carter, J. C. Allen. 

Lexington. — First Society. 
Rev. L. J. Livermore, Charles Hudson, John Hastings. 

Lincoln. — Unitarian Society. 
Rev. T. H. Dorr, Geo. G. Taxbell. 

Littleton. — First Congregational Society. 
Rev. Albert B. Vorse, Henry T. Taylor, John W. Adams. 

Lowell. — First Unitarian Society. 
D. S. Richardson, Hapgood Wright. 

Lynn. — Second Congregational Society. 
Amos Rhodes, William N. Spinney. 

Mansfield. — First Congregational Parish. 
Rev. David Reed, William R. Deane. 

Mablbo ROUGH. — Second Parish. 
Samuel B. Maynard, Dr.* Edward F. Barnes. 

Medfield. — First Congregational Society. 
Rev. Charles C. Sewall, John Ellis, Ellis Allen. 

Medfobd.* — First Parish. 
Rev. Edward C. Towne, Peter C. Hall, Thos. S. Harlow. 

Mendon. — First Parish. 
Rev. William T. Phelan, Johnson Parkman, Dr. John G. Metcalf. 

MiLFOBp. — Unitarian Society. 
Rev. Daniel Bowen, Rev. Geo. W. Stacy, John S. Scammel. 
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Milton. — First Congregational Society. 
Rev. Francis Tiffany, Rev. Francis Cunningham. 

Natick. — Second Congregational Society. 
Rev. Horatio Alger, Elijah Ferry, A. Hamilton Morse. 

New Bedfobd. — First Congregational Society. 
Rev. Wm. J. Potter, Thos. D. Eliot, Simpson Hart. 

Newton Corneb. — Channing Church and Society. 
Rev. Edward J. Young, Henry Claflin, Wm. D. Coolidge. 

Newton, West. — First Unitarian Society. 
Rev. J. C. Zachos, Edward P. Bond, George E. Allen. 

NoBTHAMPTON. — Sccond Congregational Society. 
Rev. W. L. Jenkins, Henry Dikeman^ Porter Nutting. 

NoETHAMPTON. — Florence Free Congregational Society. 
C. C. Burleigh, W. A. Alcott. 

NoBTHBOBo*. — First Congregational Society. 
Rev. Joseph Allen, Geo. C. Davis, Rev. Jos. H. Allen. 

Peppebell. — First Congregational Society. 
Rev. Charles Babbidge, E. F. Jones, C. W. Bellows. 

Petebsham . — First Congregational Society. 
Rev. Ephraim Nute, Jr., John G. Mudge, John M. Holman. 

Plymouth. — First Parish. 
Rev. Edward H. Hall, Jacob H. Loud, Allen Danforth. 

QuiNCT. — First Church. 
Rev. John D. Wells, Israel W. Munroe, John Q. Adams. 

RoxBUBY. — Mount Pleasant Society. 
John C. Park, Theodore H. Bell. 

West Roxbuby, (Jamaica Plain.) — First Congregational Society. 
Rev. Jas. W. Thompson, D. D., S. R. Spaulding, James P. Walker. 

West Roxbuby. — • First Parish. 
Rev. T. B. Forbush, Chas. G. Mackintosh, Chas. A. Hewins. 

Salem. — First Congregational Society. 
Rev. George W. Briggs, John Fiske Allen, Thos. Nichols, Jr. 

Salem. — East Church. 
Rev. S. C. Beane, John Webster, Nath'l Brown, Jr. 
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Salem. — North Church. 
Rev. E. B. WiUson, Henry K. Oliver, George B. Loring. 

Salem,. (Barton Square). — Independent Congregational Society. 
Hev. Augustus M. Haskell, James Chamberlain, Nathaniel A. 
Horton. 

Sandwich. — First Parish. 
Rev. T. W. Brown, John W. Pope, Samuel Fessenden. 

SciTUATB. — First Parish. 
Rev. Wm. O. Babcock, John Beal, John Manson. 

SciTUATE, South. 
Rev. Wm. A. Fuller. 

Shekborn. — Unitarian Church and Congregation. 
Rev. Wm. Brown, Elbridge Sanger, Leonard T. Morse. 

Shiblet. — First Parish. 
Rev. S. Chandler, M. T. Gardner, Jonathan Pierce. 

SoMEsviLLB. — First Unitarian Society. 
Rev. Chas. Lowe, B. Pitman, Rufus B. Stickney. 

Sfringeield. — Unitarian Society. 
George Walker, Samuel Bowles. 

Stebltvo. 
Rev. A. S. Nickerson, Dr. Wm. A. Peck, Eli Kilbum. 

Stow. — First Parish. 
Rev. George F. Clark, Edwin Whitney, A. W. Nelson. 

Stubbbtdge. — Unitarian Congregational Society. 
Rev. J. A. Buckingham, B. S. Chace, W. H. Upham. 

Tattnton. — First Congregational Society. 
Rev. C. H. Brigham, Joseph Dean, Theodore Dean. 

Templeton. — First Parish. 
Rev. E. G. Adams, Ezekiel Partridge, E. W. Stone. 

Tyngsbobo'. — First Congregational Church. • 
Rev. Stillman Barber, Francis Brinley, Cyrus Butterfield. 

Upton. — Unitarian Society. 
Rev. George S. Ball, William Knowlton, D. W. Batcheler. 
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UXBBTDGE. 

Rev. Rusbton D. Burr, Moses Taft, Joseph C. EeitH. 

Walpole. — First Parish. 
Rev. J. M. Merrick, John Mann, B. Clark. 

Waxtham. — Independent Congregational Society. 
Rev. S. B. Flagg, Lorenzo Burge, George A. Stearns. 

Wake. — First Unitarian Society. 
Charles A. Stevens, George Robinson. 

Warwick. — First Parish. 
Rev. I. S. Lincoln. 

Watebtown. — First Parish. 
Rev. John Weiss, Seth Bemis, Charles J. Barry. 

Watland. — Unitarian Society. 
Rev. Nathaniel S. Folsom, Rev. John B. Wight, Jacob Ulman. 

Westbobo'. — First Congregational Society. 
Rev. George N. Richardson, Jobn Homan, John W. Brigham. 

Westfobd. — First Congregational Society. 
Rev. George M. Rice, Daniel Flagg, Silas Lawrence. 

Weston. — First Church. 
Rev. Edmund H. Sears, Dr. Warren, J. F. B. Marshall. 

WoBTJBN. — Unitarian Church. 
Rev. Eli Fay, Charles Choate, George M. Champney. 

WoBCESTEE. — Second Congregational Church. 
William A. Wheeler, Phinehas Ball. 

WoBCESTER. — Church of the Unity. 
Rev. Rush R. Shippen, George F. Hoar, A. P. Ware. 

RHODE ISLAND. 

Newpoet. — Unitarian Society. 
Rev. Charles T. Brooks, William A. Clarke, John T. Bush. 

Pbovidence. — First Congregational Church. 
Rev. Edward B. Hall, D. D., Joseph Balch, William B. Wpeden. 

Providence. — Westminster Congregational Society. 
Rev. Augustus Woodbury, Seth Padelford, George B. Calder. 
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Pbovtdbnce. — Churcli of the Ministry at Large. 
Rev. Edwin M. Stone, Henry S. Stone, Jonathan Draper. 

CONNECTICUT. 

Bbooklyk. — First Ecclesiastical Society. 
Rey. Thomas T. Stone, James A Stetson, Charles G. Williams. 

NEW YORK. 

Albany. — Unitarian Society. 
Rev. Charles G. Ames, Joel Tiflfany, George W. Luther. 

BrFFALO, — First Unitarian Society. 
Rev. George W. Hosmer, D. D., C. F. S. Thomas, E. Carletin 
Sprague. 

Bkookltn. — Church of the Saviour. 
Rev. A. P. Putnam, A. A. Low, Leopold Bierwith. 

Brooklyn. — Second Unitarian Society. 
Rev. John W. Chadwick, Ethelbert S. Mills, Jas. H. Frothingham. 

New Yoek. — Second Congregational Church. 
(Worshipping in Chapel of the Church of the Messiah.) 
Rev. Dr. Osgood, Richard Warren, John Babcock. 

New Yokk. — Church of All Souls. 
Rev. H. W. Bellows, D. D., I. G. Pearson, D. B. Eaton. 

New York. — Third Unitarian Society. 
Rev. O, B. Frothingham, George B. Ripley, Edwin L. Godkin. 

Staten Island. — Church of the Redeemer. 
Daniel Low, George C. Ward. 

Syracuse. — Church of the Messiah. 
Rev. S. J. May, E. B. Judson, P. H. Agan. 

Trenton. — Unitarian Church. 
Rev. J. M. Fox, W. P. RoUo, Mrs. S. P. Guiteau. 

Troy. — First Unitarian Society. 
Rev. Edgar Buckingham, Thomas Coleman, Albert E. Powei?«. 

Vernon. — Unitarian Congregational Society. 
Rev. William H. Fish. 
9 



YoNESSs. — Sowety of Hope Chavdi. 
John E. WiSiains, James M. Brftke. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

MeadtiisDIs. — Independent Oongre^tional Cfaurcli. 
Rev. Richaxd Metealf, Jo^^pk SMppen, G. Xi. Oary. 

NoSTHBHBEBJEjLinO. 

Rev. Aaron Porter, John Taggart, Dr. Joseph Priestley. 

Philapelphla.^ ^ — First Congregational Unitarian Church. 
Rev. William H. Furness, D. D., E. W. Clark, Soule. 

Philadelphia. — Second Unitarian Society. 
Rev. William L. Chaffin, Chalkley Somers, Thomas P. Galvin. 

PzxTSBUBQ. •*-* Unitarian Church. 
Rev. Walter WiUon. 

MAEYLAND. 

Baltixobe. 
Rev. John F. W, Ware, George N. Eaton, George B. Colei. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

W4SHIKGTON. -— f Unitarian Sociely. 
Rev. William Henry Channing, Joseph H. Barrett, George E. Baker. 

KENTUCKY. 

Louisville. — First Unitarian Society. 
Rev. John H. Heywood, Hei^y Pirtle, J. L. Danforth. 

. OHIO. 

AusTiNBTTBO. — Independent Congregational Church. 
Rev. J. B. Beach. 

CnrcnmATi. — First Congregational Unitarian Church. 
Rev. D. A. Wasson, Jacob Hoffner, John D. Caldwell. 

Cincinnati. — Church of the Redeemer. 
Rev. A. D. Mayo, Robert Hosea, Luther F. Potter. 
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Mabibtta. — First Unitarian Society. 
Rev. Frederic May Holland^ James Holden, Owen Franks. 

Toledo. — First Unitarian Society. ' 
. Rev. Stephen H. Camp,. J. J. Barker, D. G. Saltonstall. 

MICHIGAN. 

Detboit. 
Rev. A. G. Hibbard, R. M. Rice, S. D. Elwood. 

Kaxamazoo. -r First Unitarian Church. 
Rev. C. G. Howland, William W. Allcott, Oiarles S. May. 

ILLINOIS. 

BiiOOMiK<J»ow. — Rree Churdii 
Rev. C. H. Ellis,. K'M. Prince^ Mrs. H. H. Fdl. 

Chicago. -*-* Church of the Messiah. 
C. H. S. Mixer, A. C. Badger. 

Chicago. — Unity Church. 
Rev. Robert Collyer, James P. Fogg^ Eli Bates. 

QvxNCT. — Second Congregational Unitarian Society. 
Bev. M. W. Willis, Robert S. Benneson, Edward Wells. 

WISCONSIN. 

Janbsville. — First Independent Society of Liberal Christians. 
Rev. Silas Farrington, O. Guernsey, John C. Bailey. 

MiLWAXTXEE. — First Unitarian Society. 
Rev. C. A. Staples, G. D. Norris, H. H. Button. 

IOWA. • 

Keokuk. — First Unitarian Church. 
Rev. Robert Hassal, John M. Hiatt, E. H. Harrison. 

MISSOURI. 

St. LoxriB. — Church of the* Messiah. 
Rev. William G. Eliot, D. D., Wayman Crow, George Partridge. 
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MINNESOTA. 



Winona. — First Congregational Unitarian Church. 
Rev. H. P. Cutting, L. C. Porter, Henry D. Huff. 



After the invitations to the Conventioa were issued, the 
Unitabian Brethren of Rochester resumed their regular 
religious services, which had been for some time interrupted, 
under the ministry of Rev. P. W. Holland. This congregation 
elected for their delegates John Bower and George G. Clarkson. 

The trustees of the Mission and Free School in St. Louis 
appointed Thomas L. Eliot the delegate of that Association. 

The Committee of the First Unitarian Congregational 
Society of Hartford appointed Horace Cornwall the delegate 
of that Society. 

The Free Congregational Society of Florence, Mass., 
appointed A. Bronson Alcott and Charles C. Burleigh their 
delegates. 

And all these delegates from Societies not invited by the 
Committee were received as members by the Convention. 



The following Missionary and other Associations were invited 
by the Committee of Arrangements : 

^ Amebican Unitabl/ln Association. 

Rev. Rufus P. Stebbins, D. D., President; George W. Fox, Secre- 
tary ; Charles C. Smith, TreoBurer ; Rev. Samuel Barrett, D. D., 
Rev. OrviUe Dewey, D. D. 

Unitarian Association of the State of New York. 

Rev. Dr. F. A. Farley, Wm. C. Bryant, Peter Cooper, Augustus 
C. Richards, R. W. Field, J. L. Lord. 
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Maike Akkuai. Covfsbekge. 
£. E. Bourne, of Kennebunk, F. M. Sabine, of Bangor. 

New Hamfshibe Unitabian Association. 
H. A. Bellows, of Concord. 

Annual Confebence of Westebn Unitabian Chtjbches. 
O. G. Steele, of Buffalo, Artemas Carter, of Chicago. 

Sunday School Society. 
M. T. Rice, delegate. 

Massachusetts Eyanoelical Missionaby Society. 

Society fob Pbomotino Theological Education. 
Rev. Henry A. Miles, D. D. 

Divinity School of Habyabd Univebsity, Caicbbidoe, Mass., 
was represented by Rev. Oliver Stearns, D. D. 

Meadville Theological School, Msadville, Penn., 
was represented by Rev. A. A. Livermore. 



REGISTER OF UNITARIAN CHURCHES 

IN THE 

UNITED STATES AND CANADA 

18 6 6. 



[The Oonneil directed iti Secretary to prepare aa accnrate a register of ehureliee m might be poesibie, at the 
begfiiiiing of the year 1806. The following register has been compiled from the answers received to a very lai^ 
number of qneaHons. The evident oraissTons and the errors which will probably be detected belong to a first 
attempt. It is urgently requested that ministers or members of our churches may ftimish more complete memo- 
randa for the register of the year 1867. The delay in obtaining answers, and other needed information, haa been 
M great, that in a few instances memoranda are Inserted belonging to the first months of 1866. 

Boston, May 1,1866. 

For the Council, B. E. HALE, Sxobbtabt.] 



SOCIETIES. 



MINISTERS. 



Albany, N". Y. 
Alton, HI. 
Andover, N.. Mass. 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Aahbv, Mass. 
Athof, Mass. 
Aagnsta, Me. 
Anstinburg, O. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Bangor, Me. 
Bangor, No.. N. Y. 
Baraboo, Wis. 
Barnstable, Mass. 
Barre, Mass. 
Bath, Me. 
Bedford, Mass. 
Belfast, Me. 
Belmont, Mass. 
Bemardston, Mass. 
Beverly, Mass. 
Billerica, Mass. 
Bloomington, 111. 
Bolton, Mass. 
Boston, Mass. 
Boston, Mass. 
Boston, Mass. 
Boston, Mass. 
Boston, Mass* 
Boston, Mass. 
Boston, Mass. 
Boston, Mass. 
Boston, Mass. 
Boston, So., Mass. 
Boston, Mass. 
Boston, Mass. 
Boston, East, Mass. 
Boston, Mass. 

Boston, Mass, 

Boston, So., Mass. 
Boston, Mass. 
Boston, Mass. 
Boston, Mass. 
Boston. Mass. 
Brattleoorongb, Yt. 
Brewster, Mass. 
Bridge water, Mass. 

" 3. Mass. 

" W.Mass. 
Brighton, Mass. 
Brookfield, Mass. 
Brookline, Mass. 
Brooklyn, Conn. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Brooklyn. N.Y. 
Bmnswick, Me. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Burlington, Vt. 
Calais, Me. 



COSPORATB VAJCB. 



Unitarian Society. 
First Cong. So. in Alton. 
Unit. So. La North Andover. 

First Cong. Church. 
First Cong. So. in Athol. 
ChrUt Church. 
Independent Cong. Church. 
First Independent Church. 
Independent Cong. Society. 
Independent Cong. Society. 

E. Cong. So. in E. par. of B, 
First Parish of Barre. 



First Parish in Belfast. 
Belmont Cong. Society. 
First Cong. Church. 
First Parish, Beverly. 
Unitarian Society. 
Free Church. 
First Cong. Ch. in Bolton, 
li^rst Cong. Church. 
Second Church. 
King's Chapel. 
Church In Brattle Square. 
New South Church. 
New North Church. 
Church in Arlington Street. 
Hollis Street Church, 
West Church. 
Hawes Place Cong. So. 
So. Cong. Church. 
Church of the Disciples. 
East Boston Church. 
Pitts Street Chapel. 

Warren Street Chapel. 

Hanover Street Chapel. 
Washington Village Chapel 
Church of the Unity. 
Church of the Redeemer. 
South End Mission. 



East Ch. in Bridgewater. 
First Cong. So. of W. Br, 
First Parish in Brighton. 
First Cong. Ch. in Brookfi'd. 
First Parish in Brookline. 
First Ecclesiastical So. of B 
FirstCon. Uni. So. of B.,N.Y, 
Second Uni. Cong. So. of B. 
Mason Street Church. 
First Unit. Cong. Church. 
First Cong. Ch. in Burl. Vt. 
Calais Unitarian Society. 



1854 

1 

1750' 
1828, 



1818 
1818 
18651 
1865 

1753 



1819 
1856 

1667 
1653 

1741 
1632 
1649 
1686 
1699 
1713 
1714 
1730 
1732 
1737 
1822 
1828 
1841 
1846 
1826 

1835, 

18561 
1857 
1864 
1864 



Renrv O. Leonard. 
Davia Henry Clark. 
Charles Carroll Vinal. 
Charles Henry Brigham. 
WiUiam Tait Phelan. 

Henry William Brown. 

John F. W. Ware. 
Charles Carroll Everett. 
Henry J. Hudson. 
Abraham A. Roberts. 
Thomas Weston. 
John Boughton Beach. 



1859 
1857 
1842 
1863 

1860 

1843 
1859 

1855 
1851 



Caznean Palfrey. 
Amos Smith. 
Charles T. Canfield. 
John C. Kimball. 

I. Codding. 

Edwin Clarence L. Browne. 
Rufus Ellis. 

Chandler Robbins, D. D. 
Henry Wilder Foote. 
Samuel Kirkland Lothrop, D. J 
William P. Tilden. 
William Rounsville Alger. 
Ezra Stiles Gannett, D. D. 
Gheorge Leonard Chaney. 
Cyrus Augustus Bartol, D. D. 
Frederic Hinckley. 
Edward Everett Hale. 
James Freeman Clarke, D. D. 
Warren Handel Cudwbrth. 
Samuel Hobart Wlnkley. 
I Charles Francis Barnard. 
} William Gustavus Babcoek. 
Edwin J. Gerry. 
Almanza S. Ryder. i 

George Hughes Hepworth. 
Caleb Davis Bradlee. 
WiUlam Ellery Copeland. 
Frederic Frothingham. 



i 
^^ 

& 

1866 
1866 
1867 
1866 
1866 

1860 

1864 
1869 
1866 
1866 
1864 
1866 



George Dexter. 
1724 Francis Charles Williams. 
1651 Theo. L. Dean. 



1830 
1842 



1859 



1843 
1833 
1861 

1841 
1846 
1824 
1862 
1837 

1842 



1846 
1834 
1843 



1866 



1865 
1850 



1756 
1717 
1730! 
1842i 
1852' 
1850i 
1832, 
1809| 
18311 



Edward Bsley Galvin. 
Frederic Henry Hedge, D. D. 
Thomas Treadwell Stone. 
Alfred Porter Putnam. 
John White Chadwick. 

Geo. Washington Hosmer, D, 
Loammi Goodenow Ware. 
Jacob Caldwell. 



D. 



1843 
1857 
1866 
1869 

1866 
1863 
1853 
1883 
1861 
1834 
1862 
1855 
1824 
1862 
1837 
1866 
1856 
1841 
1852 
1846 
1832 
1866 
1858 
1861 
1858 
1864 
1864 
1864 

1866 
1866 
1866 



1863 

1824 
1855 
1864 

1830 
1863 



1863 
1856 
1863 
1864 
1864 

1836 
1863 
1861 
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SOCIETIES. 



MINISTERS. 



Cambridge, Mass. 
Cambridge, Mass. 
Cambridgep't, Mass, 
Cambridgep't, Mass, 
Cambridge, E., Mass. 
Cambridge, W.Mass 
Canton, Mass. 
Carlisle, Mass. 
Charlcstown, Mass. 
Charlestown, Mass. 
Cbarlestown, N. H. 
Chelmsford, Mass. 
Chelsea, Mass. 
Chelsea, N., Mass. 
Chicago, 111. 
Chicago, 111. 
Chicopee, Mass. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Clinton, Mass. 
Cohasset, Mass. 
Concord, Mass. 
Concord, N, H. 
Danvers, Mass. 
Danvers, So., Mass. 
Dedham, Mass. 
Dedham. W., Mass. 
Deerfield, Mass. 
Delton, Wis. 
I>etroit, Mich. 
Dighton, Mass. 
Dorchester, Mass. 
Dorchester, Mass. 
Dorchester, Mass. 
Dor., (Nepon.) Mass, 
Dover, Mass. 



COBPOBATK KAHB. 



First Parish In Cambridge. 1630 
Allen St. Cong. Society. 
Lee St. Ch. in Cambridge. 
The Cambridgeport Parish. 
Third Evang. Cong. Society. 
First Cong. Parish. 
First Cong. Ch. and So. of C. 
First Religious So. of C. 
Harvard Church Society, 
Harvard Chapel. 



First Unitarian Society, 
Church of the Unity. 
First Cong. Church. 
First Cong. Uni. Church. 
Church of the Redeemer. 
First Uni. So. of Clinton. 
First Parish in Cohasset. 
First Parish, Concord. 



1846 
1809 



1717 
1780 



Dover, N. H. 
Dublin, N. H. 
Duxbury, Mass. 
E. Cambridge, Mass. 
Easton, Mass. 
Easton , North, Mass. 
Eastport, Me. 
Ellsworth, Me. 
Exeter, N. H. 
Fairhaven, Mass. 
Fall River, Mass. 
Farmington.Me. 
Feltonville, Mass. 
Fitchburg, Mass. 
Fitzwilliam, N. H. 
Framingham, Mass. 
Fort Atkinson, Wis. 
Geneva, 111. 
German town. Pa. 
Gloucester, Mass. 
Grafton, Mass. 
Greenfield, Mass. 
Groton, Mass. 
Groton Junction, M. 
Hallowell, Me. 
Hampton Falls, N.H. 
Hartlord, Conn. 
Harvard. Mass. 
Haverhill, Mass. 
Harrison Square. 

Hingham, Mass. 

Hingham, Mass. 
Hingham, So , Mass. 
Houlton, Me. 
Hubbardston, Mass. 
Jamaica Plain, Mass. 
Janesville, Wis. 
Jersey City, N. J. 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Keene, N. H. 



First Uni. Cb. of S. Danvers. 
First Parish. 

First Cong. Church. 



Pedobaptist Cong. Society. 

First Parish. 

Third Religious Society. 

Harrison Square. 

Ch. of the Divine Unity, Dor. 

First Parish in Dover, 



1841 



1850 
1721 
1636 

1865 
1825 



First Cong. Society. 
First Parish. 
(See Cambridge, E., etc.) 
Cong. Ch. and So. of Easton. 
North Easton Uni. So. 
First Cong. Society. 
First Uni. So. of Ellsworth. 
First Uni. So. in Exeter. 
Washington St. Chris. Ch. 
Uni. So. in FaU River. 

Union Society. 
First Parish. 
Unitarian Society. 
First Church. 

First Uni. Christ. Cong, of G, 
Unitarian Society of G. 
First Parish, Gloucester. 
Cong. So. of Grafton. 
Third Cong. Church. 
First Parish, Groton. 
Unitarian Society. 



167- 
1866 



1859 
1761 



1857 

1865 
1854 
1832 
1832 

1861 
1794 

1701 
1865 
1842 
1866 
1642 
1731 

1655 
1864 



William Newell, D.D. 

John Marshall Masters. 

Abram W. Stevens. 

Henry Clay Badger. 

Stephen Greenleaf Bulfinch,D.D. 

Charies Christie Salter. 

Edward Chipjnan Guild. 

George Edward Ellis, D. D, 
Oliver Capen Everett. 
Livingston Stone. 



Robert Laird Collier, D. D. 
Robert CoUyer. 
John W. Hudson. 
Thomas Vickers. 
A. D. Mayo. 
James Sallaway, 
Joseph Osgood. 
Grindall Reynolds. 
Joseph F. Lovering. 

David Hy. Montgomery. 
Benjamin Holloway Bailey, 

James Kendall Hosmer. 
Hiram Norton. 



1830 



1862 
1862 



1869 



Unitarian Church. 

First Uni. Cong. Society. 

First Cong. Parish in Har. 1733 

First Parish. 

(See Dorchester.) 

First Parish in Hingham. 1635 

Third Cong, in Hingham. 1807 
Second Parish in Hingham. 1745 
Unitarian So. of Houlton. 1864 
First Cong. Ch. of Ch. in H. 1768 
First Cong. Society. 
First Ind. So. of Lib. Chris. 1864 

First Uni. Church, Kalam. 1858 
Keene Cong. Society. 1825 



Nathaniel Hall. 

Thomas J. Mumford, (Milton.) 

Joseph B. Marvin. 

Samuel W. McDaniel. 

George Proctor. 

Francis EUingwood Abbot. 

George M. Rice. 

Josian Moore. 

George Gardner Withlngton. 
ChristoDher C. Hussey. 
Eliph. P. Crafts. 
William Henry Savary, 
John Calvin Learned. 
Courtland Y. De Normandle. 
Charies W. Buck. 

Hiram Clarke Dugan. 

Ira Bailey. 

Samuel Dowse Robbing, 
George F. Whitfield. 
Timothy Harold Eddowea, 
William W. Newell. 
Robert P. Rogers. 
William George Scandlin, 
John F. Moors. 
Crawford Nightingale. 
Josiah Kendall Walte. 



1830 
1865 
1866 
1865 
1865 
1866 
1861 



1840 



1864 



1863 



1863 
1842 
1848 



1864 



1866 
1859 
1865 
1866 
1863 
1864 
1842 
1858 
1866 



1864 
1861 



1862 



1864 
1861 



1860 
1866 



1836 



1866 
1840 
1864 



1855 
1848 



1861 
1863 



1865 
1S68 



18651 



1850 
1856 



1838 
1833 



Henry Hervey Barber. 



j Joseph Richardson. 

I Calvin Lincoln. 
Joshua Young. 
John Savary. 
George Fiske Piper. 
Seth Sttltraarsh. 

James William Thompson, D.D, 
Silas Farrington. 

Clark Goodhue Howland. 
WiUiam Orne White. 



1835 
1864 
1866 
1864 
1863 
1864 
1866 
1834 

1868 
1861 
1866 
1866 
1863 

21863 

1865 

1866 
1854 
1866 
1865 
1866 
1854 
1858 
1860 
1863 
1865 



1861 



1861 



1806 
1824 
1849 

1864 
1847 
1831 
1857 



1806 
1855 
1864 
1866 
1864 
1864 
1859 
1864 



18591865 

18481851 
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SOCIETIES. 



EexmeboDk, Me. 
Kenosha, Wis. 
Keokuk, Iowa. 
Kingston, Mass. 
Lancaster, Mass. 
Lancaster, N. H. 
Lawrence, Mass. 
Lawrence, ^n saa. 
Lebanon, W.^. 
Leicester, Mass. 
Leominster, Mass. 
Lexington, Mass. 
Lexington, E. Mass 
Lincoln, Mass. 
Littleton, Mass. 
Lockport, III. 
Louisville, Ky. 
Lowell, Mass. 
Lunenburg, Mass. 
Lynn, Mass. 
Manchester, N. H. 
Mansfield, Mass. 
Marblehead, Mass. 
Marietta, Ohio. 
Marlborough, Mass. 
IMarshfield, E. Mass 
Meadville, Pa. 
Medfield, Mass. 
Medford, Mass. 
Mendon, Mass. 
Milford, Mass. 
Milton, Mass. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Montague, Mass. 
Montpelier, Vt, 
Montreal, Canada. 
Mt. Pleasant, Iowa. 
Mt. Pleasant, Mass. 
Nantucket, Mass. 
Nashua, N. H. 
Natick, 8. Mass. 
Neponset, Mass. 
New Bedford, Mass. 
Newburyport, Mass. 
New Orleans. La. 
Newport, K. I. 
New Salem, Mass. 
Newton Corner, Ms. 
Newton, W Mass. 
New York, N. Y. 

New York, N. Y. 

New York, N. Y. 
North Andover, etc. 
Northampton, Mass. 
Northboro', Mass. 
Northfield, Mass. 
Northumberland, Pa 
Norton, Mass. 
Pembroke, Mass. 
Pepperell, Mass. 
Perry, Me. 
Peterboro', N. H. 
Peterborough, N. Y. 
Petersham, Mass. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pittsburg, Pa. 

Plymouth, Mass. 

Portland, Me. 
Portland, Me. 
Portsmouth, N. H. 
Providence, R. I. 
Providence, R. I. 
Providence, R. I, ■ 
Quincy, 111. 
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First Cong, Par. of Kenn. 
First Uni. So. of Kenosha. 
First Uni. Church of K. 
First Cong. Par., Kingston. 
First Cong. So. of Lancaster. 

Unitarian Society. 

First Uhi. So. of Law., K. 



First Cong. So. of Leomin. 
First Parish of Lexington. 
The Ch. of the Redeemer. 
First Parish. 
First Cong. Society. 

First Unitarian Society. 
First Unitarian Society. 
First Cong. Society. 
Second Cong. "Bo. of Lynn. 
Unitarian Society. 
First Cong. Parish. 

First Uni. So., Marietta. 
Second Parish, Marlboro'. 
Second Cong. So. in Marsh. 
Independent Cong. Church. 
First Cong. Society. 
First Parish, Medford. 
First Ch. and So. of Mendon, 
The Uni. So. of Milford. 
First Cong. Society. 
First Uni. Ch. of Milwaukee, 
Second Cong. Church. 
The Church of the Messiah. 



iSee Roxbury.) 
»ar.ofthe2dCon.M.H.ofN. 
First Cong. Societv. 
Second Cong. Society. 
(See Dorchester.) 
First Cong. So. of N. Bed. 



Channing Church Society. 

Church of All Souls, 
( Second Cong. Church, 
f Church of the Messiah. 

Third Unitarian Society. 

(See Andover, N., etc.) 

decond Cong. Church. 

First Cong. Ch. and Society. 

First Cong. Church. 

Cong. Parish in Norton. 
First Church in Pembroke, 
First Parish in Pepperell. 

The Cong. Ch. of Peterboro'. 
(Not incorporated.) 
First Cong. Society. 
First Cong. Uni. Society. 
Second Uni. Society. 
Unitarian Church. 
First Par. of Ply., found, j 
at Ley den, Holland. ] 
First Parish. 
Second Uni. Society. 
South Parish. 
First Cong. Church. 
Westminster Cong. Society, 
Church of Min. at large. 
Second Cong. Society, Q., I. 



1750 
1865 
1853! 

171 7| 



\ 



MINISTERS. 



1856' 
1865 



1696 



1728 
1822 



1855 
1805' 
1739 

16511 
1713' 

1680; 
1864' 
1062 
18601 

1864 



1795 



1856 



1859 

1826 
1746 

1718j 

1714' 
1712 

1747J 

1799 
1843, 



1602 
1620, 
1715 



1728 
1827, 



Joshua Augustus Swan. 
Newton Maurice Mann. 
Robert Hassall. 
Joseph Hobson Phlpps. 
George Murillo Bartol. 

William Cutter Tenney. 

John J. Putnam. 
John Bremner Green. 
Leonard Jarvis Livermore. 
William Thomas Stowe. 

Albert B. Vorse. 
William H. Hoisington. 
John Healy Heywood. 

Samuel Barrett Stewart. 



James H. Wlggln. 

Eugene De Normandie. 
George Leonard. 
John C. Zachos. 
Charles Chauncy Sewall. 
Edward C. Towne. 



John Hopkins Morison, D. D. 
Carlton Albert Staples. 
D. H. Ranney. 
Charles Adams Allen. 
John Cordner. 



Thomas Dawes. 
Minot G. Gage. 
Horatio Alger. 

William James Potter. 
Samuel R. Calthrop. 

Charles Timothy Brooks. 

Edward James Young. 

Henry Whitney Bellows, D. D. 
Samuel Osgood, D. D. 
OctaviuB Brooks Frothlngham. 

WUIiam L. Jenkins. 

Joseph Allen, D. D. 

Charles Noyes. 

Aaron Porter. 

Daniel 8. C. Manchester Potter. 

Theophilus PIpon Doggett. 

Charles Babbldge. 

Charles Brace Ferry. 
William Frederick Bridge. 

William Henry Furness, D. D. 



1850 
1865 
1844 
1848 
1847 



1845 



1862 
1847 
1862 



1841 



1863 



1862 

1857 
1836 
1864 
1827 
1860 



1860 

1866 
1863 
1861 
1847 



1865 

1864 
1867 
1864 

1864 
1866 
1841 



1865 



1865 

1865 
1836 
1866 
1864 
1861 



1834 
1854 



1865 



1859 



1857 
1835 



1846 
1862 



1865 



1843 1866 
1866 
1860 



1859 



1857 



1849 
1859 

1866 
1SI6 
1865 
1866 
1863 
1861 
1833 

1860 
1865 



1816 
1859 

1861 
1833 
1833 

1860 
1849 



1823 1825 



Edward Henry Hall. 

James Tracy Hewes. 
James De Normandie. 



1859 



Augustus Woodbury. 
, Edwin M. Stone. 
1840, jSylvan Stanley Hunting. 



1859 



1862 
1862 



1849 
1852 



1864 
1862 



1857 
1865 
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MINISTERS. 



Qiiliicy, Mass. . 
Raynham, Mass. 
Richmond, Va. 
Rlpon, Wis. 
Roichester, Minn. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Rockford, 111. 
BOwe, Mass. 
Roxhury. Mass. 
Roxb'y, (Mt. Pleas.) 
Ro3rt)ury, (West.) 
Saco, Me. 

St. Louis, Mo. 

St. Louis, Mo. 
St. Paul., MinzL. 
Salem, Mass. 
Salem, Mass. 
Salem, Mass. 
Salem, Mass. 
^Sandwich, Mass. 
San Francisco, Cal. 
Scituate, Mass. 
Scituate, So. Mass. 
Sharon, Mass. 
Sheboygan, Wis. 
Sherbom, Mass. 
Shirley, Mass. 
Somerville, Mass. 
South Danvers, etc. 
Springfield, 'H&bs. 
Staten Island, N. T. 
Sterling, Mass. 
Stoneham, Mass. 
Stow, Mass. 
Sturbridge, Mass. 
Sudbury, Mass. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
Taunton, Mass. 
Templeton, Mass. 
Toledo, Ohio. 
Toronto, Canada. 
Townsend, Mass. 
Tremont, III. 
Trenton, N. Y. 
Troy, N. H. 
Troy,N.Y. 
Tyngsboro*, Mass. 
Upton, Mass. 
Utica, N. Y. 
Uxbridge, Mass. 
Vernon, N. Y. 
Vineland, N. J. 
Walpole, Mass. 
Walpole, N. H. 
WWltham, Mass. 
Ware, Mass. 
Warwick, Mass. 
Washington. D. 0. 
Watertown, Mass. 
WatervlUe, Me. 
Wayland, Mass. 
WestCambridge etc. 

Westborough, Mass. 

Westford, Mass. 

Weston, Mass. 

Whately, Mass. 
Wilton, N. H. 
Winchendon, Mass. 
Winchester, Mass. 
Windsor, Vt. 
Winona, Minn. 
Wobum, Mass. 
Worcester, Mass, 
Worcester, Mass. 
Yonkers, N. Y. 



First Cong, ^ofciety 

Unitarian Church. 
First Uni. Ch'stCh. of R. 
First Uni. Society trf Roch'r. 
First Uni. Society of Roch»r. 

First Cong. Church, Rowe. 
First Reli's Society in R'xb'y . 
Mt. Pleasant Cong. Society. 
First Cong. Parish, W.R'by. 
The Second Parish of Saco. 

Church of the Messiah. 

Mission and Free School. 

First Cong. Society. 

Second Church. 

The North Society. 

Ind. Cong. Ch. in Bart'n Sq. 

First Church of Christ in S. 

First Parish of Scituate. 
First Parish of So. Scituate. 
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1831 

1865 

1865 

18CJ0 
1630 
1846 
1712 
1824 

1834 



First OongCh. in Sherbom. 
First Cong, Soci'yin Shirley. 
First Unitarian Society. 
(See Danvers, etc.) 
Third Cong. Soc. of Spring. 

First Cong. Soc.ln Sterling. 

First Parish of Stow. 
Uni. Cong. Society of Stur. 

Uni. Cong. Church in Syr. 
First Cong. Society. 
First Parish in Templeton, 
First Uni. Church of Toledo. 



Reformed Christian Church. 

First Uni. So. of the city of T. 
First Parish of Tyngsboro'. 

Unitarian Society. 

First Cong. Society in Ux, 



First Parish. 

Unitarian Society. 

Ind. Cong. Society. 

First Unitarian Society, 

First Parish Cong. 

Unitarian Society. 

First Parish. 

First Uni. Society of Water. 

First Church. 

(See Cambridge.) 

First Cong. Society of West. 

First Cong. Parish in W. 

First Parish in Weston, 

First Cong. Church and So. 



First Cong. Uni. Ch. of Win, 
Unitarian Church. 
Second Cong. Church. 
Church of the Unity. 
First Uni. Con.So.of Y,;N".Y, 



1629 
171' 
1772 
1824 
1638 

1634 
1642 



1685 
1822 
1846 

1819 

1836 
1866 
1700 
1864 

1838 

1733 
1865 



1866 
1806 

1845 
1755 
1857 
1865 
1731 



1839 



1717 
1824 
1727 

1709 



1763 
1865 
1865 

1864 

1785 
1846 
1856 



John Doane Wells. 



Rufus S. Sanborn. 

J. F. Walker. 

Frederic West Holland. 

D. H. Reed. 

Levi Woodbury Ham. 

George Putnam, D. D. 

Charles James Bowen. 

Trowbridge Brigham Forbush. 

John Taylor Gilman Nichols. 

j William Greenleaf EUot,D.D. 

I Thomaa L. Eliot, 



1860 



1841] 



George Ware Briggs. D, D, 
Samuel Collins Beane. 
Edmund B. Willson. 

Thomas William Brown. 
Horatio Stebbins. 
William Sweetser Heywood. 
William Henry Fish. 
(Church closed.) 
G. S. Shaw. 
William Brown. 
Seth Chandler. 



Charles Albert Humphreys. 

Alpheus Sanford Nickerson. 

George Faber Clarke. 
John Albert Buckingham. 

Samuel Joseph May. 

Edwin Goodhue Adams. 
Stephen Henry Camp. 



E. M. Whitney. 

Jefferson Myers Fox. 

Ira Bailey. 

Edgar Buckingham. 

Stillman Barber. 

George S. Ball. 

L. A. Sawyer. 

Rushton Dash wood Burr. 



WilUam B. Smith. 
Nathaniel Seaver, Jr. 
Samuel Beiyamin Flagg, 
William G. Nowell. 
Increase Sumner Lincoln. 

John Weiss. 

David Newton Sheldon, D. P. 



George Nelson Richardson. 

( Joseph Field, D. D. 

j Edmund Hamilton Sears. 

William Bradbury Buxton. 
Charles H. Wheeler. 



Henry Partridge Cutting. 
Eli Fay. 

Alonzo Hill, D. D. 
Rush R. Shippen, 
Joseph May. 



1830 
1850 
1857 
1843 
1834 
1865 



1834 
1862 



1844 1659 



a 



1860 



1866 
1865 
1865 
1830 
1865 
1863 
1843 
1834 
1865 



1853 
1865 



1852 
1851 
1849 



1831 

IS63 
1858 
1847 

1822 

1847 
1863 



1858 
1835 
1850 



1853 



1865 
1858 



1864 
1864 
1865 
1866 



1834 

1865 

1864 

1862 
1864 

1845 

1847 
1864 



1866 
1862 
1866 
1853 
1860 
1867 
1866 
1862 



1865 
1866 
1866 
I860 



18401 
18351 



1865 



1813 
1839 



1865 



1816 
1866 



1864 



1846 



1864 
1866 



1864 
1864 



1865 



1858 
1865 
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REPORT. 



Syracuse, N. Y., October 10, 1866. 

The Conference was called to order at 10 A. M., in the Church 
of the Messiah, Gov. Ighabod Goodwin, of New Hampshire, in 
the chair. 

Rev. J. H. Heywood moved the appointment of a Obmmittee 
on the Nomination of Officers. 

Said Committee was appointed as follows : Rev. J. H. Hey- 
wood, Geo. Nichols, M. D., Rev. E. J. Young, Judge Under- 
wood, Gen. J. B. F. Marshall. 

Rev. Charles Lowe moved the appointment of a Committee 
on order of Business. 

Said Committee was appointed as follows: Rev. Charles 
Lowe, Rev. C. A. Staples, Geo. W. Bond, Esq., Henry Chapin, 
Dudley P. Phelps. 

Rev. Dr. Bellows read'the 

REPORT OF THE COUNCIL. 

The Council of the National Conference of Unitarian Churches 
begs leave to offer, through its Chairman, the following Report : 

Before proceeding to state what the Council has done since 
the National Conference rose, to carry out its resolutions, it 
seems proper and important to state briefly what conception the 
Council has held of the objects and uses of this new body. 

It is a congress of regularly appointed delegates of the Uni- 
tarian Churches of America to consider and devise ways and 



means for the propagation of the inflaence and the extension of 
the usefuhiess of that branch of the Christian Church which they 
together constitute. The necessity of some fresh and more 
efficient means to this end had lately forced itself upon our body. 
The good sense of the Unitarian denomination had discerned 
that it must either submit to turn into a small philosophical sect, 
or else perform the duties of a Christian Church, which recog- 
nizes the world as its field ; increase and spread as the proof of 
its zeal and fitness to serve the Master ; and eax:nest missionary 
enterprise as the only convincing evidence of its confidence in 
the truth or importance of its own views ; or a satisfactory refu- 
tation of its alleged heresy and schism. 

The National Conference which met in New York in April 
1865, composed of regularly appointed delegates, came together, 
for the first time in our experience as a body, as a general coun- 
cil of churches. This was its peculiarity. It was not a meeting 
of mere isolated individual Unitarians, come together to consider 
their personal religious interests, and to discuss theories and 
opinions. It was a body of church delegates, recognizing the 
existence and authority of church institutions, accepting the 
truth and authority of the Christian religion, and specially there 
in counsel to consider the ways and means of extending, in the 
shape of churches, the influence of Christianity in that form in 
which they held, loved, and trusted it. There was no disposition 
on the part of the great majority of that body of delegates, who 
had come there as working Christians to get and give practical 
encouragement in the work of organized and instituted Christian 
labor, to stimulate each other to more generous exertions in the 
extension of our churches and the liberal faith that animates 
them, — there was no disposition to raise questions of disputed 
theology, to disparage the well-known views of either wing, to 
infiinge the perfect liberty of self-government claimed by our 
Congregational independence. But there was a determination 
that the Christian religion should not be disowned even in 



appearance ; that the Head of the Christian Church should not 
be cut off; and that the real place which Jesus Christ holds in 
the faith; affections and reverence of the great body of Unita- 
rians should not be lowered or concealed. In accordance with 
these general views, which they considered as established by the 
action of the New- York Convention of April 1865, the Council 
of the Unitarian National Conference have endeavored, since its 
first session, to carry out, so far as their purely advisory func- 
tions allowed, " the resolutions " in which the Conference summed 
up the duties of the UnitarijCn denomination for the immediate 
future. 

1. It was active in endeavors to facilitate and encourage the 
churches in its fellowship to complete the contribution of one 
hundred thousand dollars for the general purposes of the Unita- 
rian denomination ; a contribution, at the time of our meeting, in 
hopeful process of collection, and soon afterward fully consum- 
mated, under the increased stimulus of the Convention, through 
the energetic appeals of the American Unitarian Association. 

2. It co-operated actively with the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation in promoting the effort to repeat the success of 1865, and 
raise, through our churches, a second contribution of one hun- 
dred thousand dollars for the year 1866. The denomination 
did not fully respond to this call, — the Association having real- 
ized as yet only about sixty thousand dollars from the collections 
of the current year, although a larger number of churches have 
contributed this year than last. 

3. The Council exerted themselves successfully to raise a 
hundred thousand dollars for Antioch College before June 1, 
1865 J and that sum, either in United States bonds, of which the 
treasurer holds eighty-five thousand dollars, or in notes payable 
within two years, of which fifteen thousand dollars are in the 
hands of the Boston Committee, is now producing its fruits for 
the support of that important seminary of liberal culture and 
Western seed-ground of our ministry. 



The Committee of the Conference, to which was referred the 
endowment of Antioch College, report to the Council that they 
have collected and paid over to the treasurer of the collie 
$98,654. They hold securities for three thousand dollars more, 
payable on the 1st of January next, and for seven thousand 
dollars more, payable within the next three years. They have 
some other subscriptions conditional on a total sum of two hun- 
dred and fi% thousand dollars being secured for the endowment 
of the collie. 

4. The Council have been abk to do nothing towards pro- 
moting the further endowment of our Theological Seminaries, 
important as they have felt that object to be; but they have 
hoped that, when the more urgent case of Antioch College was 
disposed of, the denomination would take up with new zeal the 
further endowment of Cambridge and MeadviUe. 

5. In regard to the establishment of a denominational organ, 
to be called the '< The Liberal Christian," as proposed by the 
Conference, the Council have held numerous meetings, conferring 
together and with the proprietors of the two long-established 
weekly papers, the "Christian Register" and the "Christian 
Inquirer," with reference to the possibility of uniting them, and 
forming one worthy and efficient denominational organ. After 
the fullest investigations, and the most harmonious consultations, 
it was unanimously agreed, that, however desirable a common 
newspaper, circulating through the whole denomination, and 
drawing to itself all the editorial ability and business enterprise 
of the body, might be, the practical difficulties of the under- 
taking would not warrant the risk of abandoning the existing 
organs of our faith, or merging them in each other. 

The great communities, Boston and New York, from which 
they issued, had been too long accustomed to the local conveni- 
ence of each having its own organ, to consent to the surrender 
of the privilege. The denomination was found to be about 
equally divided between New York and Boston as the proper 



seat of the sole organ, should one be started : the West prefer- 
ring to date the paper from New" York, the commercial head of 
their region; New England, of course, preferring to date from 
Boston. Certain advantages, too, appeared in having some 
unlikeness in our organs, and some honest emulation between 
them. Different communities, in different stages of denomina- 
tional progress, seem to need different kinds of papers : some 
valuing a more theological and controversial turn, others a more 
practical and spiritual one. It was concluded that the wishes of 
the Conference would be best carried out in tlieir spirit, by 
endeavoring to invigorate the two existing papers; and none 
will be disposed to deny that this object has been substantially 
effected, and in ways straining very slightly the general fund of 
the American Unitarian Association. 

The venerable organ of New England Unitarianism, the 
" Christian Register," has passed into the hands of an association 
having ample capital and abundant editorial capacity ; and that 
paper has nearly doubled its reading matter, and placed itself 
already high in the esteem and confidence of the whole denom- 
ination. It is rapidly extending its subscription list, while the 
American Unitarian Association has found its circulation as a 
missionary sheet one of the best instruments of its own work. 

The " Christian Inquirer," under the editorial charge of the 
Unitarian Pastoral Association, has changed its form and 
improved its quality; being, perhaps, a more purely denomina- 
tional organ, in its adaptation to the wants of religious inquirers, 
recent converts to our faith, or communities just beginning their 
Unitarian education. It, too, we hope, is about passing out of 
the hands of the Unitarian Pastoral Association into the keep- 
ing of an association founded on the principle of the " Christian 
Register" Association, with capital and enterprise enough to 
increase its circulation, and still further improve its quality. 

The Council have done tiieir best to encourage, and see car- 
ried out, the recommendation of the Conference, that Western 
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missions, under the care of the Western Conference, should not 
lack the generous support of the ftinds of the American Unitarian 
Association. And this completes the " resolutions," or instruc- 
tions given to the Council by the last Conference. 

The Council have met four times in Boston, once in Cincin- 
nati, once at New York ; usually having not more than five of 
its ten members present to consider the general interests of the 
Conference, aud to study the best means of carrying out its 
wishes. Through their Chairman and Secretary, they have had 
a constant correspondence with the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion, whose Secretary has shown a most earne&t and cordial dis- 
position to entertain their recommendations, and to bring before 
the Board of the American Unitarian Association, with the 
utmost favor, aU their ofl&cial counsels. No jar has disturbed 
the relations of the Council and the Board of the American 
Unitarian Association. 

It was a very doubtful experiment, how far two bodies, one 
representing the wishes and resolutions of one hundred and 
ninety-six churches, assembled in solemn and formal conference, 
and the other representing only that portion of the Unitarian 
body which individually or collectively chose to make it the 
almoner of its missionary zeal, could work together as a unit; 
the first body having only advisory powers, and the other legis- 
lative, executive, and financial functions and resources. It cer- 
tainly is something unknown in ecclesiastical organization for a 
formal body, composed of ofl&cial delegates, to meet together for 
counsel touching missionary and practical purpose, not theologi- 
cal discussion ; and leave to another body in no way responsible 
to it, or under its orders, to carry out its wishes, holding the 
purse, and the final judgment upon measures in its own hands. 
But it is only an additional evidence how much of good sense 
and moral fitness, and of that spiritual fellowship which needs 
no written letter, rules in our liberal body, that this anomalous 
relationship has worked smoothly, eflBciently, and without any 



practical obstacles or deficiencies. The National Conference 
has merely enabled the American Unitarian Association to 
understand the wishes of the denomination more fullj, to base 
its call for money upon the resolutions passed in that body, and 
to found its measures upon the formal expressions of interest 
which the National Conference recorded. 

It may be asked, it has been asked, what the National Confer- 
ence adds to the American Unitarian Association, that it should 
be maintained as a separate body. We might also ask what the 
great political conventions which nominate candidates and lay 
down platforms add to Congress. They have no legislative or 
official power, but they really decide the policy of those who 
hold the purse and make the laws. There is no conceivable way 
in which the real will and wisdom of the Unitarian denomination 
can be so surely reached as by a convention of its churches, 
under the usual formalities of official delegates by which other 
conventions are regulated and constituted. Experience has 
shown the stimulating and invigorating influence of the Conven- 
tion ; and when the Conference hears the Reports of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association, the Western Conference, and the other 
executive bodies or institutions choosing to lay before you their 
record of action during the past eighteen months, it will be in a 
better position to decide whether or no the National Conference 
is a useless or superfluous organization. 

The Council, especially with the evidence of interest which the 
presence of so many of the churches at this second meeting 
affords, are disposed to believe that the National Conference 
substantially meets the wishes and the wants of the denomina- 
tion.. Yet, in their view, it needs to be supplemented by more 
general and more efficient local organization. The Conference 
could have begun, probably, only in the way in which it did 
begin ; and there is nothing to be regretted in its origin or oper- 
ation thus far. But any one can see that an organization embrac- 
ing so wide a region and so scattered a constituency, with only 
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one centre, one annual or biennial meeting, no treasury, and with 
no penalties on non-attendance where attendance is costly of 
time and money, and difl&cult through distance ; composed too, of 
churches half of which must expend at least an amount equal to 
a fifth of their annual taxes to be represented, — cannot long 
continue to exist as a prosperous body without the aid of numer- 
ous local Conferences, covering together the whole field of our 
work, and maintaining a perpetual interest in its enterprises. 

No great national convention of any kind succeeds which is 
not the concurrence of many local conventions, the common 
centre of numerous sub-centres, each of which has duties of 
detail and special spheres of influence, upon whose co-operation 
the final and grand success of the whole movement depends. 
What would a meeting of the Presbyterian Assembly be, if it 
were not composed of the delegates of synods, each representing 
several presbyteries, each again representing many churches? 
What the National Conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, if it did not represent all the local Conferences in the 
country? To make the National Unitarian Conference a fixed 
or powerful and permauent body, it must be composed not only 
of the direct representatives of individual churches, but also of 
the representatives of numerous local Conferences. 

The whole Unitarian domain should be territorially sub- 
divided, observing, as far as practicable, existing boundaries of 
Associations and using existing Conferences. But every church 
should belong to some Association or Conference. That should 
be a part of its original organization. And these Conferences 
or Associations should not be merely ministerial meetings, but 
rather engrafted upon these associations of churches, meeting 
quarterly or oftener, by regular lay and clerical delegates, for 
fellowship, consultation and the framing of methods and plans 
for meeting the religious wants of their own allotted sphere, and 
for co-operation- with the general missionary operations of the 
denomination at large. These Conferences, including each its 
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convenient number of churches, .would send its delegates to the 
National Conference, at a cost which, divided among so many, 
would be inconsiderable. But, far more than this, it woull send, 
in the person of its delegates, men accustomed to action, inter- 
ested in religious work, and able to advise and suggest what is 
wanted; above all, able and authorized to carry back to the 
local Conferences the plans of action agreed upon in general 
Conference, and thus make the resolutions passed here no mere 
brutum fulmen, but actual and effective principles and rules of 
action. 

Our body is not yet large enough to require the abandojiment 
of direct representation of each church in the National Confer- 
ences ; but if it grow as we trust it will, we shall sooner or later 
be compelled to adopt the methods of all other Communions, 
and have not the individual churches, but the Conferences repre- 
sented in the National Conference. At present it is only pro- 
posed, while both are to be represented as now, so to extend the 
system of the local Conferences as to include and district all the 
churches, each church consenting, and preserving its whole Con- 
gregational liberty. 

In this way that deadly coldness, bred of isolation, vhich now 
makes so many of our churches spiritual refrigerators, — into 
which the minister looks now and then, not expecting to find 
anything alive and astir, except as he moves it, — would soon 
give place to the warmth of bodies in which not merely the head 
but the members were in motion. The apathy of our churches, 
where it exists, — and it is this apathy that repels increase, and 
prevents the propagation of our faith and the multiplication of 
our churches, — is due to the disuse, decay, or non-introduction 
of church action — of all the varied forms of co-operation which 
the members of a Christian church must maintain if they would 
keep up a genuine interest, supply the younger members with the 
opportunity of using their Christian faculties and affections, and 
of gratifying their natural love of action, develop their sympa- 
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thies, discover the benefits and the extraordinary power of com- 
munion and co-operation, and find how much more -elevating and 
delightful social intercourse is in the true life of a Christian 
church than the ordinary forms of intercourse to which the social 
instincts are driven in the absence of this providential and bles- 
sed companionship. The affections, sympathies and emotions 
which belong in the church have in our denominations specially, 
and in many others greatly, left the courses where they are so 
sadly wanted, and flowed into irregular, superficial, doubtful or 
injurious channels. We must reclaim them if we look for life, 
joy, attractiveness in our churches. And the Council know no 
way in which this could be so probably or so quickly effected as 
by at once changing our ministerial associations into church Con- 
ferences, where laymen and ministers would be brought into 
frequent communication, and sent home together to their indi- 
vidual churches, to carry out in towns and villages and special 
Christian societies the principle of constant, lively co-operation 
in all that can promote the religious education, the religious hap- 
piness, the Christian love and joy, of the little conmaunity which 
has agreed to walk together in faith and holiness. 

So long as our churches are mere places for Sunday worship 
or Sunday school instruction ; so long as the members do not 
meet for prayer and conference, for serious and for pleasant 
co-operation and mutual counsel, they stand no chance of meet- 
ing the wants or attracting the inclinations of the great common- 
alty of America. With doctrines of the most repulsive or the 
most irrational character, any denomination which sustains a 
warm and practical fellowship, sets its members to work, encour- 
ages and supports them with friendly sympathy, develops their 
personal interest in religion, and secures to each some proper 
' opportunity for the expression of his religious feelings and 
experiences, — any such denomination with the crudest or most 
belated theology will thrive and steal away the life from the 
roots of any church of our own, blessed with the newest^ truest, 
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and most self-recommending theology, but which, in the neglect 
of the method, relies wholly for growth on the zeal or eloquence 
or learning o( its minister, and the respectability and wealth and 
intelligence of its pew-holders, but never brings their hearts or 
tongues or hands into direct, personal communication and co- 
operative eflFort. 

It is the foil conviction of the Council, that the National Con- 
ference should employ its present meeting in devising and recom- 
mending a plan of local organization and church-life, based upon 
the suggestions which are here made, not so much in their own 
wisdom as under a providential compulsion. They beg leave, 
therefore, to conclude this Report with asking permission to 
introduce at a proper time a resolution calling on this Confer- 
ence to name a Special Committee on Denominational Organiza- 
tion, to report at this session a plan for rendering the National 
Conference complete, by the establishment of a universal system 
of local Conferences, with quarterly meetings, each entitled to 
send a certain proportion of delegates, lay and clerical, to the 
National Conference, meeting once in two years. 

All of which is respectfully submitted by the Council. 

(Signed) HENRY W. BELLOWS, 

By order of the Council. Chairman. 



The Corresponding Secretary, Rev. E. E. Hale, announced 
that the Reports of the Corresponding Secretary, of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association, of the Maine Annual Conference, of 
the New Hampshire Unitarian Association, of the Annual Con- 
ference of Western Unitarian Churches, of the Sunday School 
Society, of the Society for promoting Theological Education, of 
the Divinity School of Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass., 
of the Meadville Theological School, Meadville, Penn., and of 
the Christian Register Association, had been presented to the 
Conference in print. 
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The Treasurer presented his Report, which was referred to 
the Finance Committee. 

The Chair announced the Finance Committee, as follows: 
Warren Sawyer, Esq., Ginery Twichell, Esq., J. L. Dan- 
PORTH, Esq. 

Rev. Geo. H. Hepworth oflFered the following resolution, 
which was referred to the Committee on Business : 

Whereas we are profoundly convinced that some unusual efforts 
must be made to re-enforce our ranks by the accession of young 
men to the Body of the Clergy, and 

Whereas we are more and more led to believe that, among many 
others, one very grave reason for our want of success thus far is 
not, as has been aflSrmed, any natural disinclination on the part of 
young men to devote their talents and their lives to the service of 
the Lord, but rather the inevitable cramping poverty which the 
work of the ministry presents, while all other spheres of manual 
and intellectual activity invite to a comfortable livelihood, if not a 
competency, and 

Whereas we know that our societies will generously co-operate 
with us in the endeavor to place the minister above all care for 
necessary food and raiment, so that he can devote all his energies 
to them and the Lord, therefore 

Resolved^ That a Committee of three, to consist of one clergy- 
man and two laymen, be appointed to investigate this whole ques- 
tion, and empowered to do whatever seems expedient for the modi- 
fication and removal of this evil ; — said Committee to report to 
this body at the next session. 

The Nominating Committee reported the following list of offi- 
cers of the Conference, which was unanimously adopted : 

For President — Hon. Thos. D. Eliot, of Massachusetts. 

For Vice-Presidents — Hon. James Speed, of Kentucky ; Hon. 
C. S. May, of Michigan; Hon. George Partridge, of Missouri; 
Hon. John Wells, of Massachusetts ; Gen. Manning F. Force, of 
Ohio ; Gov. Ambrose E. Burnside, of Rhode Island. 

For Honorary S&:retary — Rev. Augustus Woodbury, of Prov- 
idence, R. I. 

For Recording Secretary — Rev. R. Laird Collier, of Chicago. 
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For Corresponding Secretary — Rev. George H. Hepworth, of 
Boston. 

For Members of the Council — Rev. Henry W. Bellows, D. D., 
of New York ; Artemas Carter, Esq., of Chicago ; Rev. James 
Freeman Clarke, D. D., of Boston; Rev. Charles Lowe, of Som- 
erville: Warren Sawyer, Esq., of Boston; Rev. A. D. Mayo, of 
Cincinnati ; Hon. C. S. May, of Kalamazoo ; Charles E. Guild, 
Esq., of West Roxbury; Rev. E. E. Hale, of Boston; 0. G. 
Steele, Esq., of Buffalo. 

Hon. T. D. Eliot took the chair, and in a few fitting words 
addressed the Conference. 

Rev. Dr. Clarke led the Conference in prayer. 

The Committee on Business presented a report, which, after 
amendment by the substitution of the last item of business for 
the first, was adopted, as follows : 

The Order of Business shall be as follows — 

First. Proposed amendments to the Constitution of the Con- 
ference. 

Second, Methods of Local Organization and Missionary 
Work. 

Third. Supply of Ministers. 

Rev. J. H. Heywood presented a Memorial of the Western 
Conference on the subject of Denominational Organization, which 
was referred to the Committee on Business. 

Rev. Dr. Clarke submitted the following 

REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE OF CORRESPONDENCE. 

At the Convention in New York last year, these resolutionfg, 
moved by Charles J. Ames, were adopted in the following 
amended form : 

Resolved^ That we deem it necessary to the spread and triumph 
of the kingdom of God in our country, and the world, that there 
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should be recognition, fellowship, and co-operation between all 
those various elements in our population which are prepared to 
meet on the broad basis of Christianity, and that we are prepared 
to offer and welcome such co-operation. 

Resolved^ That James Freeman Clarke, of Boston, Samuel J. 
May, of Syracuse, and Robert CoUyer, of Chicago, are hereby ap- 
pointed a Committee of Correspondence, charged with the duty of 
promoting acquaintance, fraternity and amity between ourselves, 
and all our brethren of like liberal faith. 

It will be observed that this Committee was not directed to 
report to this Conference ; still less to prepare resolutions to be 
acted upon here. Least of all was there committed to it the 
duty of proposing any plan for altering the Constitution of Con- 
ference, or for enlarging its basis, so as to include churches other 
than those distinctly Unitarian. It was simply made a Corres- 
ponding Committee, and our duty was '* to promote (icquaintance, 
fraternity and amity between qursdves and all our brethren of like 
liberal faith.^^ 

The three members of the Conmiittee, living in widely differ- 
ent regions of the country, have had no opportunity of conferring 
on this subject save by letter. They have acted independently 
of each other ; and each is obliged to confess that he has found 
it difficult to initiate any such kind of intercourse as is supposed 
in these resolutions. Each of the members of the Committee, 
like other ministers of our body, has been, during the last year, 
frequently in conmiunication with liberally-disposed laymen and 
clergymen of all denominations. Each of us has had occasion 
to notice the enlarging wave of liberality which flows through all 
denominations. We have during this year conferred with 
Christians, Universalists, Methodists, Congregationalists and 
others whom we have found distinguished from each other by 
their doctrines, but not divided in spirit or work. We have 
seen with pleasure that we cannot arrogate to ourselves the 
title of Liberal Christians or hold any monopoly of liberal 
Christianity. 
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But while we have thus, in some sort, been doing what we 
were directed by these resolutions to do — we have only done 
this just as other members of this Conference have been doing 
it. We have done nothing as a Committee, nor have we been 
able to see exactly what to do as a Committee. Sympathizing 
entirely in the ideas and purposes of the Resolutions under 
which we were appointed, we have felt it too difficult and deli- 
cate a task to approach gentlemen connected with other denom- 
inations with proflFers of sympathy or invitations to fellowship. 
" Acquaintance, fraternity and amity " are very desirable ends ; 
but they are apt to be reached rather indirectly than directly. If 
you call on a gentleman and inform him that you wish to pro- 
mote acquaintance and fraternity between him and yourself, the 
meeting will be rather awkward. But when two gentlemen of 
diflFerent creeds are brought together by their common interest 
in the same Christian vxrrk — as it labors for the slave^ the 
Preedman, the prisoner, the ragged boys and girls in the streets 
of our cities — fraternity and amity soon arise from an acquaint- 
ance thus naturally began. In such ways we believe our minis- 
ters and laity are all laboring for the desired end. 

But, although we were not chained with the duty of making 
any report on the question of enlarging the basis of the Confer- 
ence, yet we have reason to believe that some such report is 
generally expected from us, and that the Conference will be 
disappointed if none is presented. 

One thing, however, your Committee might have done, if it had 
occurred to them in season, and this we hope will be done by a 
similar Committee to be appointed by the present Conference. 
We might have presented ourselves at any General Convention 
of the Universalists, Christians, Progressive Friends, Congre- 
gationalists, — and asked permission of them to present the 
Resolution of Conference under which we were appointed, 
proflFering to all such bodies our fellowship and cooperation with 
them in all common Christian work. Unfortunately this did not 
3 
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occur to us unta it was su^ested by a brother at a period too 
late to accomplish the purpose. We hope another Committee 
may be appointed in our place, who may be more enterprising 
and active than ourselves. 

Unless objeclion is made, we will therefore go on and present 
our views on this important topic ; the rather, since, we believe, 
no other Committee has the matter in hand. 

There are four dijQferent bases of union that may be adopted 
in our Conference. 1st. We may, by adopting a creed, limit the 
Union to Unitarians of a certain sort — say Orthodox and Con- 
servative Unitarians. Such we understood to have been the 
purposj of the resolutions oflFered early in the New York Con- 
vention by a distinguished delegate from Brooklyn. 2d. We 
may retain the present basis, which includes all churches which 
call themselves " Christian Churches of the Unitarian faith." 
3d. We may enlarge the basis by adding the words " and other 
independent churcheg," thus including in the Conference, Liberal 
and Independent Christian Churches, not professedly Unitarian. 
4th. We may destroy the denominational character of the Con- 
ference altogether by leaving out the word Unitarian, and calling 
it a National Conference of Independent Christian Churchea. 

We will consider these points in order : 

1. WhcUmould be the advantages, and whai the evils of adopting 
some such declaration of belief as was proposed in the Brooklyn 
resolvXions — including a profession of faith in the Bible as a 
divine revelation ; in one God, the Father ; in Jesus Christ, as 
Lord and Saviour ; in the Holy Spirit, forgiveness of sins, resur- 
rection of the dead and life everlasting ? 

We may remark, first, that in forming such a creed, it is 
almost impossible not to omit something as important as that 
which is included. Thus in the declaration prepared last year, 
nothing was said of repentance and its necessity; nothing of 
conversion and a new life; nothing of obedience and good 
works; nothing of future reward and punishment; nothing of 
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love to God, nothing of love to man — on which two, neverthe- 
less, our Lord has assured us, hang all the law and the prophets. 

There are other insuperable objections to such a declaration. 
The moment any one is adopted, however simple it may be, its 
terms have to be interpreted. We immediately must ask^ 
What are the <' Holy Scriptures," what books are they meant to 
include ? What do we mean by calling Christ, Saviour ? What 
by "supernatural power?" What by "the Holy Ghost?" 
What by " forgiveness," and what by " the resurrection ? " This 
launches us at once into a wide sea of Theological Specvlation, 
and the result is anything but unity, either of thought or action. 
Besides, all our traditions as a denomination are opposed to such 
a course, and it is quite certain never to be adopted. 

And we may say the same thing of the opposite plan of giving 
up all denominational character, omitting the word Unitarian^ 
and inviting men of all ways of thinking to come together with 
no platform, no object and unity of conviction or purpose. This 
plan, also, we may safely say, will never be adopted by this body. 

Remain the two intermediate possibilities. We may continue 
just where we are and what we are, simply a Unitarian body 
and nothing else, or we may enlarge the platform sufficiently to 
admit other churches, such, at least, as are willing to unite with 
Unitarians and work with them, without adopting their name. 
The name of the body would then be " The National Conference 
of Unitarian and other Christian churches." To this plan we 
can see no objection and in it, we think, may be found some 
advantages. We do not lose our name or our individual char- 
acter as a Conference. It is still the National Unitarian Con- 
ference. But we open the door to admit those other churches 
which may exist outside of our body, who may desire to be with 
us, and whom we may desire to have. All churches, for example, 
which occupy the position of the West Church in Boston, Unita- 
rian in fact, but steadily refusing to take the name Unitarian. 
So, also, we might include others, diflfering more or less from us 
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in opinion, but sympathizing with our general aims and objects, 
and willing to work with us in various ways. 

The Committer, therefore, recommend the following amend- 
ment to the constitution, which is all they deem necessary, in 
order to eflFect the proposed object : 

Resolved^ By the National Conference (two-thirds of the dele- 
gates agreeing thereto) that in the 1st article of the constitution 
the words "National Conference of Unitarian churches" shall be 
amended so as to read " National Conference of Unitarian and 
other Christian churches." 

Rev. F. E. Abbott oflFered the following substitute for the 
Preamble and Article I.' of Constitution, and addressed the 
Conference on the subject : 

PREAMBLE. 

Whereas the object of Christianity is the universal diffusion of 
Love, Righteousness and Truth ; and the attaijunent of this object 
depends, under God, upon individual and collective Christian 
activity : and collective Christian activity, to be efficient, must be 
thoroughly organized ; and 

Whereas perfect freedom of thought, which is at once the 
right and duty of every human being, always leads to diversity of 
opinion, and is therefore hindered by conmaon creeds or statements 
of faith ; and 

Whereas the only reconciliation of the duties of collective 
Christian activity and individual freedom of thought, lies in an 
efficient organization for practical Christian work, based rather on 
unity of spirit than on uniformity of belief: 

Article I. — Therefore the Churches here assembled, disregard- 
ing all sectarian or theological differences, and offering a cordial 
fellowship to all who will join with them in Christian work, unite 
themselves in a common body, to be known as The National 
Conference op Unitarian and Independent Churches. 

The Conference then took a recess. 
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AFTERNOON SESSION. 

The Conference was called to order again at 2 P. M. 

The Finance Committee was ordered to raise a contribution 
to* defray the expenses of the present gathering, and to supply 
the deficiency in the Treasury.- 

Voted^ To adopt for the government of the present Convention 
the Rules of Order of the Convention of 1865. 

Rev. Mr. Abbott's proposed amendment to the Constitution 
was called up, discussed and rejected. 

On motion of Rev. Dr. Clarke — 

Voted, To amend Article I of the Constitution by inserting the 
words " and other Christian " after the words " National Confer- 
ence of Unitarian." 

On motion of Rev. E. E. Hale, Rev. John D. Wells was ap- 
pointed Assistant Recording Secretary. 

The Conference adjourned to the evening. 

EVENING SESSION. 

At 7J P. M. the Conference assembled at Wieting Hall, and 
was called to order by the President, who, in a few happy 
remarks, introduced Rev. Charles Lowe, Secretary of the Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association. Mr. Lowe addressed the Confer- 
ence on the subject of the work of the Association. 

Rev. Dr. Hosmer, President of Antioch College, gave a full 
account of the condition of the College. 

Rev.- Geo. H. Hepworth of Boston, Rev. R. Laird Collier 
of Chicago, Rev. E. B. Willson of Salem, and Rev. Dr. Bellows 
of New York made addresses on the subject of Missions. 
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SECOND DAY. 

Thursday, Oct. 11, 1866. 

The Conference was called to order at 10, A. M., the Presi- 
dent in the chair. ' • 

Rev. Dr. Euot led the Conference in prayer. 

The Committee on Business reported that the first subject in 
order for the. consideration of the Conference was "Denomina- 
tional Organization." 

Rev. E. E. Hale oflFered the following Resolutions, which were 
adopted : 

Resolved^ That we extend to the Maine Conference, and the 
New Hampshire Association our congratulations for the success 
with which they have entered upon the organization of their 
churches for missionary work. 

Resolved^ That for increased efficiency of denominational action, 
the Conference recommend the establishment of other Local Con- 
ferences, to meet at fixed periods at convenient points, for the 
organization of missionary work on a plan similar to that of the 
Maine and New Hampshire Associations. 

Resolved^ That the council be directed to define the appropriate 
limits of such local conferences, and appoint at an early day meet- 
ings of the pastors and delegates to this convention, at such points 
as may seem expedient for the organization of missionary work in 
the regions which may be there represented. 

Resolved^ That the officers of the Western Conference be 
requested to make the necessary arrangements for such conferences 
within the Western States. 

Rev. Wm. p. Tilden read the following 

EEPORT ON THE ORGANIZATION OF CHRISTIAN SOCIETIES 
WITHOUT MINISTERS. 

We have been requested by the Committee of the National 
Conference to report to this body " some plan for establishing 
and carrying on Christian societies without ministers, in places 
where ministers cannot be obtained or supported." 
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It may be seriously questioned by some, whether there is a 
real call for any such plan. It is plain there are many places, 
and the number is continually multiplying, where those views of 
religion we deem rational and Christian would be received with 
a hearty welcome. But it may be considered unwise to attempt 
aif organization in such places, until there is strength enough to 
settle a minister, and carry on the full and proper work of a 
Christian church. Better, it may be thought, to strengthen 
societies already existing, many of which have only a sickly and 
inefiScient sort of life, than to organize new ones, of doubtful 
success, especially while there are so many parishes wanting 
ministers, and so few ministers that parishes want. 

There is some reason in this ; and we wish to say at the out- 
set, that we think we should proceed in this matter with great 
caution, lest we organize only weakness, and multiply societies 
that will prove chronic invalids, needing perpetual nursing, rather 
than working bodies for the kingdom of God. . A too hasty 
organization of crude material may often hinder rather than aid 
the cause we have at heart. , Indeed we think there are cases 
where the best thing to be done for the liberal faith is for those 
who embrace it, not to separate themselves at all from the society 
with which they chance to be connected, — not to " come out," 
but to " stay in," and make their influence felt where they are. 
It is wonderful how much an open, avowed, consistent Unitarian 
may do in this way in modifying the harsher features of Ortho- 
doxy in the church where he worships; especially if he pays 
liberally, and is a man of intelligence and influence. The 
presence of a few such persons has often a marvellously liberal- 
izing power on prayer and sermon. They are a kind of Unita- 
rian tract that Orthodoxy never objects to finding in the pew, — 
a tract there is every reason for reading with respectful attention. 
They are welcomed when the printed page would be spumed. 
Such living tracts, when they are 'well written, free from ambig- 
uity and non-commitalism, printed in the clear type of a pure 
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life, and scattered through the Orthodox churches, are doing far 
more than we know or they know in promoting the liberal faith. 

But there is a time for separation and separate organization ; 
for men and women of real and positive faith cannot consent 
to remain mere mollifiers or modifiers of doctrines they are 
forced to reject, when they have strength sufficient to organize, 
hopefully, for the promulgation of those views of religious truths 
they heartily accept. And it will be granted we suppose by all, 
that there may be cases where the circumstances are such as not 
only to justify but to urge such organization before there is 
ability to sustain a regular ministry. 

Had we the ability to help everybody, everywhere, we might 
encourage such organization wherever the people themselves felt 
that the time had come fof it ; but, with our limited means and 
unlimited opportunities, we think it would be right to make three 
conditions necessary to justify, on our part, special aid in such 
organization : — 

1. A fair and reasonable prospect, from the character of the 
place, and the number interested in the movement, that in due 
time there may be a self-sustaining church. 

2. A sufficient amount of intelligence, in those interested, to 
sustain the extra mental labor necessary to Conduct the worship 
and work of a church without a regular minister. 

3. An amount of real positive faith in Grod, his Christ, his 
Holy Spirit, and the work of redeeming love, sufficient to justify 
the hope that the result of the movement will not be merely a 
new theological debating society, but a Christian church, for the 
training of soul, for the loving service of God and man, and the 
upbuilding of the heavenly kingdom. 

Of course, we acknowledge the largest liberty of any number 
of persons, many or few, wise or foolish, Christian or heathen, 
to organize for any purpose they deem worthy, but, when as a 
Christian body we ara called to assist in such organization, it is 
not only our right, but our duty, to demand such conditions 
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as seem to us necessary to the wise use of the means at our 
command, and the accomplishment of the high object we have at 
heart. To prepare the way for such organizations, aid their 
formation where circumstances favor, and extend friendly, Chris- 
tian help, — a plan has recently been submitted to the American 
Unitarian Association by Dr. James Freeman Clarke. As that 
plan is not yet adopted, but is under discussion, inviting friendly 
criticism, we shall not give all its details, but only its general 
features. 

PLAN. 

" Let a certain region be divided into districts, and let the 
Unitarian Association appoint a minister for each district." Let 
this district-minister explore his field, visit the important places, 
and ascertain where an organization may be started with fair 
prospect of success. 

He may conmience his work, where the tokens are auspicious, 
by procuring a suitable place, and giving a course of sermons on 
the nature of Christianity; "setting forth the principles of our 
faith, not negatively, but positively, making it appear distinctly, 
that where he is forced to deny, it is not for the sake of denial, 
but for the purpose of ultimate assertion ; that his object is not 
to destroy but to fulfil." 

" Let him show that Christianity is not a creed, a profession, 
or an emotion, but a life, — a life of outward action proceeding 
from an inward life of faith, hope, and love. Then let him show, 
that to lead this Christian life requires co-operation and sympa- 
thy, and that this is the Christian Church ; that therefore there 
may be a church long before there is a church edifice, public 
worship, or a settled clergyman ; that these should follow, and 
not precede, the Church Union ; that they should rest on it, 
and not it rest on them ; that the church should continue to exist, 
to work, and to grow, without a pastor ; that it is not necessary 
to have large numbers in order to make a church, but that two or 
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three, uniting together in the spirit of Christ, are already a 
Christian church. Let him, therefore, tell them to unite at once, 
and form such an association, without waiting for numbers, a 
meeting-house, or a minister. Let them meet in each other's 
houses, collect a library, take journals, hold religious services 
among themselves on Sunday or at other times, visit the sick and 
prisoner, take care of the outcast children, feed the hungry, clothe 
the naked, and help all reforms needed in their own town 
or the land. 

" He may show them, that our purpose in forming these Unions 
is not to build up a denomination, but to give the reality of 
church union to those outside of all churches, showing them how 
they can unite to pray together, study together, and work 
together. 

" When a Union is thus established and in operation, the dis- 
trict minister shall not lose sight of it ; but shall visit it from time 
to time, correspond with its officers, and keep advised of its 
affairs. 

" He can also assure these societies, that the Unitarian Asso- 
ciation will recognize them, wherever organized, as Christian 
churches ; will send them its books ; will visit them from time to 
time by its minister, who will help them by preaching, by bap- 
tizing their children, giving them advice, and holding with them 
the Christian service of the Lord's Supper. When it is thought 
best for the Union to hold Sunday services, he shall suggest the 
use of such service-books, hymn-books, and sermons, as may be 
most suited to* their wants. And we also advise the Association, 
so soon as it may appear that a number of such Unions are in 
working order, to procure the best manuscript sermons of our 
best ministers, and to print them in pamphlet form to be read at 
the Sunday meetings of the Unions, so that they may have some- 
thing fresh at each meeting. And the district superintendent 
shall make a quarterly report of his doings, and the results of 
his labors, to this Board.'' 
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The specific form of these organizations may be left to the 
good judgment of those uniting in them, assisted by the district 
minister. We would only suggest, that, as these organizsttions 
are to be recognized a^s Christian churches, we would have (he 
church idea appear in the fwm of union, as well as the object. 
We would not have a constitution with its president, vice-president, 
and secretary, after the manner of a railroad corporation or 
lyceum association. We would have the form — however simple, 
and the simpler the better — ecclesiastical rather than secular; 
just as we would have the building erected for worship built by 
the principles of church architecture, and not like a town-house 
or lyceum hall. There are great laws of fitness, not to be vio- 
lated with impunity. We would carefully retain all salutary 
church associations, and keep the distinction unmistakably clear 
between a Christian organization as a germ of a true church of 
Christ, and an association for mutual improvement merely. 

We would not hope too much fi:om the formation of such 
Unions, even under the most favorable circumstances ; but, as an 
attempt to organize the unchurched faith of the community into 
some form preparatory to a more complete church organization, 
we think it well worth trying. 

Beside the reasonable hope that many of these organizations 
will grow into a thoroughly furnished Christian church, and so 
become a power for good ; and beside the blessing brought to 
individuals thus associated in Christian fellowship, worship, and 
work, such organizations would tend very directly and certainly 
to encourage and promote two plans of Christi&n labor, urged 
upon the notice of this Conference ; viz., the introduction of lay 
preaching, and the admission of good, true, and suitable men to 
the r^ularly ordained ministry, without the classical furnishing 
usually deemed necessary. 

These organizations, being without a regular minister, and 
visited only periodically by the person in charge of the district, 
would create a positive demand for a lay-ministry in conducting 
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the worship and guiding the work of the embryo church ; and 
this real demand would do much towards bringing the needed 
supply. A good school would thus be fiirnished for the educa- 
tion of lay-preachers ; not a theological but a ministerial school, 
— a school for teaching the art of ministering to the real relig- 
ious wants of human souls ; and of working, and helping others 
to work, for the kingdom of God on earth. 

This lay-ministry, testing the general gifts and special grace 
of those engaged in it, would naturally act as a sort of spiritual 
magnet to draw those whom God made for preachers into the 
permanent work of the ministry, and to repel such as may be 
inclined to " run before they are sent." It would thus prove its 
young men before sending them to a theological school, and edu- 
cate for the ministry not those who are fit for nothing else, but 
only such as give some evidence of having been called of God 
to the sacred work. 

Beside, let the lay-ministry be once fully inaugurated, and it 
would show, not only who are fitted for the theological school, 
but who are fitted for the work of the ministry ttnthota the 
school, — -a point of great interest to us just now. We believe 
there are such men, men born preachers, but robbed of their 
birthright by circumstances above their control; men whose 
hearts are burning with a desire to serve God in the work of 
the ministry, who have brains as well as heart equal to the 
work, but whose education is limited mainly to English studies 
and the study of men and things, and who camiot afford to 
spend the quarter part of the average life of man on earth in 
classical and theological preparation for the work their souls 
are longing for, and upon which they must enter as they are, or 
not at all. We believe there is a place in the ministi-y for such 
men : not the highest place, of course, but a place. We believe 
the Church of Christ needs them, that our liberal branch of the 
Church needs them — needs them, especially now that the calls 
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are so many and so imperative, not for theologians merely, but 
for ministers of the gospel of Christ. 

We have no word, of course, against the most thorough the- 
ological furnishing, where there is opportunity and desire for it. 
No learning is too profound, no culture too rich for the work of 
the ministry, when it is thoroughly consecrated. But when head 
and heart are. both sound and right, and the question is between 
entering the ministry without the most complete furnishing, or 
not entering it at all, we think the Church could better aflford to 
do without the extra furnishing than without the man. 

His usefulness may be abridged ; but there are other things 
that abridge usefulness in the ministry beside the lack of classi- 
cal lore. We have heard, indeed, of a candidate for settlement 
of some twenty years* standing, who attributed his want of suc- 
cess to an imperfect knowledge of Hebrew. But we think the 
cases are rare where lack of Hebrew alone proves an abridg- 
ment to ministerial success so fatal. We think such an experience 
should not be allowed too much weight; that it is possible, 
through the grace of God, for a man thoroughly in earnest to 
make himself useful in the ministry, in some humble way, even 
with defective Hebrew. 

Our great want clearly is of ministers, Christian ministers, — 
men who can minister to the religious wants of the soul. The 
most discouraging thing in connection with our missionary labor 
is the difl&culty of finding acceptable ministers to fill the new 
openings, and answer the multiplying calls. And, if we interpret 
this want aright, it isn't for mere theological learning : the mass 
of the people know little and care less about theology as a 
science. The want is for real, live ministers of religion, of 
practical religion, and of spiritual religion too, — a religion that 
has some answer to give to the soul's cry for God. It is a want, 
not of good men merely, but of men with ministerial gifts , men 
of faith, of spiritual insight, of religious sympathies, of Christian 
experience : men baptized with the Holy Ghost and the fire of 
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sacred eathnsiasm; men who must speak because tfaey have 
something to saj for God and his kingdom ; men who know what 
Paul meant when he said, " Woe is me, if I preach not the gos- 
peL" Depend upon it, such men will be heard, even if ihey are 
not familiar with Greek accents, and cannot translate Hebrew. 
If they are familiar with the accents of the Holy Ghost; if they 
can translate the yearnings of the human heart after a satisfying 
&ith; if they can render correctly the penitence, the hope, the 
fear, the sorrow, the aspiration of the soul, and minister to its 
deepest wants, — they will be recognized by the people, if not 
as ordained, then as fore-ordained ministers of God and his 
Christ. 

This increasing demand for ministers of the right sort is test- 
ing, more closely than we know, our denominational vitality. 
The sect that has not power to b^et its own ministers is 
doomed. We sometimes take pride that so many ministers of 
other denominations are coming over to us. It is a good sign for 
them that they are inclined to come. We welcome them cordially, 
and hope they will leave no Christian grace behind. But it is a 
bad sign for us that we need them. Methodism is the world's 
wonder for what she has achieved in a single century, because 
she raises her own ministers, and has some to spare, — good 
ones, too, as we have reason to know. We hope they have a 
" few more left of the same sort." But she would never have 
become the power she is to-day, if she had depended upon an 
adopted ministry, instead of one bom in her own house. She 
knew, for she read Old Testament as well as New, that no fruit- 
fulness of Hagar could make amends for Sarah's barrenness. 
Ishmael might have a mission, even if he was a little fractious 
and pugilistic ; but it was only in the legitimate Isaac that the 
promise could be fulfilled. 

So our liberal faith, if it be really the power we take it for, a 
power to move and lift the world, it will — it must produce its 
own ministers. The faith that cannot do this must be short- 
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lived, and we should rejoice in it ; for it is God's method of rid- 
ding the world of what is not wanted. Now, we do not know 
as yet, whether the liberal faith can supply its own want of min- 
isters or not. A large proportion of those now in the liberal 
ministry were bom and nurtured in other faiths. We believe 
the great changes going on are providential, and that the liberal 
&ith has inherent vitality sufficient to call forth the Christian 
laborers needed. But this is just what we have not yet proved. 
This is just the test to which we are now brought. K the liberal 
faith, as we hold it, has no power to wake that " enthusiasm for 
humanity " that Jesus waked in the common heart of the common 
people, then it is not the faith of Jesus, and the sooner we know 
it the better. But we believe it has that power, when it is really 
felt in the heart, and not lodged in the understanding merely. 
But the kind of enthusiasm we must look for is the enthusiasm 
bom of our faith. We must not look for a kind of zeal that 
does not belong to us. The enthusiasm of a fireman perilling 
life to save a child from the flames is very different in kind from 
that of the mechanic calmly and patiently working on the con- 
struction of a fire-engine. The zeal of the first, from the nature 
of the case, is more demonstrative and striking, but not more 
necessary and useful ; for while his noble heroism saves a few 
lives, the patient worker saves a city. Sects that draw their 
inspiration largely from flames, will go altogether ahead of us in 
demonstrative zeal. We must be content with the zeal that is 
the natural outgrowth of our faith. If we may not look for the 
enthusiasm of a Grace Darling rescuing the shipwrecked, we 
may look for the calmer but not less earnest enthusiasm of a 
Mrs. Fry unfolding the gospel of reconciling love to the poor 
prisoners ; of a Tuckerman giving his life of calm, sweet service 
to preaching the gospel to the poor ; or of any class of Christian 
workers who are ready to give life and all to the preaching of 
God's truth for its own sake, because of its own uplifting and 
redeeming power. 
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Now, if there be a reasonable ground of hope, that the move- 
ment indicated in this Report will aid in testing the power of the 
liberal faith to produce its own ministry by the new demands 
that will be made for lay-preaching, and the new facilities it will 
open for men whose hearts are really moved to the work to enter 
upon it at once, then we urge these considerations as additional 
reasons for giving the plan proposed a fair trial. 

The following report, prepared for the occasion, was not read 
owing to lack of time : 

REPORT OF REV. SAMUEL H. WINKLEY ON THE SUPPLY 
OF MINISTERS. 

" The harvest truly is plenteous, but the laborers are few," is 
the voice heard through our denomination to-day. This is no 
new sound. The Saviour uttered the same centuries ago. It is 
ever a word of encouragement; for in it is the assurance that 
God made us, and has not forsaken us, and that, however blindly, 
somehow the crowds are coming out from their earthly condition, 
and are seeking for him. This is why, when we lift up our eyes 
and look on the fields, we see them white already to harvest. It 
is then we feel our own insufficiency for the work, and cry out for 
more workmen. 

But what shall be done to supply the demand ? Let us "pray 
the Lord of the harvest, that he will send forth laborers into his 
harvest." And let us remember, that they only pray who labor. 
He who sails calmly to the shore may easily disbelieve in prayer ; 
but the pious navigator, conscious of a freight of valuable lives, 
wind-bound and tempest-tossed, pray*, — prays fervently as he 
toils heroically. He may listen to your philosophy, but he must 
pray ; and he knows that somehow he is helped by it. So let us 
become conscious of the immortal freight intrusted to our charge, 
and give ourselves to the work, and correspondingly shall we 
pray ; ay, and pray in faith. We shall then seek for, find, and 
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ordain those whom God will send, even if the addition consists 
of a few more fishermen from Galilee, or despised publicans 
from the wayside. 

" Fishermen I publicans 1 " some one may say, " what does this 
mean ? Are we not to select intelligent and talented men, fit 
and ordain them for the work ? " Ordain them certainly ; for 
however necessary it may sometimes be to employ a lay-physician, 
a lay-lawyer, or a lay-minister, yet no community should make 
arrangements therefor, but rather provide against the necessity. 
So, ordain them ; but " fit " them you cannot. God alone can do 
this. All the preparatory schools, from primary to theological, 
cannot make a scholar of an idiot, nor a Christian minister of an 
unregenerate man. On the other hand, whom God hath chosen 
let us not call common or unclean ; rather let us receive these, be 
they whom they may, as the answer to our labors and prayers. 
And let us remember, he often chooses " the foolish things of this 
world to confound the wise." 

" But," it may be remarked, " an educated ministry is impor- 
tant." Most assuredly. It cannot be over-estimated. It is a 
wonderful power for good in the world. Think of the scholarly 
minds who have intelligently heard Moses and the prophets, Paul 
and the evangelists, speak, each in his own language; and 
through a common piety as well as intelligence, have so clearly 
revealed them to us. Think of those who through the Holy 
Spirit have enabled us to see God as he has manifested himself 
through Christ and the Church, through history and biography, 
through human living and uttering in every form. Think of those 
who have laboriously cleared from the simple gospel the mon- 
strous and entangled piles of human errors and dogmas, and who 
have so wisely and reverently performed their labor of love that 
the very evils have become but as backgrounds to render better 
defined and more beautifiil the picture of truth and goodness, or 
wonderfiil monuments and way-marks to indicate the triumphs of 
truth, and the real progress of the true Church. Think of those 
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who have in such a manner so entered into general literature as, 
without a word of claim or pretence to a special religious work, 
they, too, so refine the tastes, develop and furnish the intellect, 
and fraternize the heart of humanity, that quietly as darkness 
recedes at sunrising, error has disappeared before the advancing 
day. Think of the eloquent souls who have been caught up by 
the Spirit, and have swayed multitudes to their redemption. An 
educated ministry ! Never had we more need of one than to-day. 
Would that all God's people were among these prophets 1 None 
have any knowledge or intellectual attainment to spare ; and who 
but cries for more as he grows ambitious for good ? 

But still we need the fishermen. Our own observation proves 
this. We see daily, hourly, persons beyond the reach of this 
educated ministry, without Christ and "without God in the 
world." It is true we may be conscious how little confidence 
we repose in him whom we have every reason . to trust entirely ; 
how stinted the measure of our love to the All-attractive ; how 
dimly we see and how inenergetically we work towards our 
immortal destiny, — yet that grain of trust which Christianity 
has awakened in us, what peace it gives 1 That spark of love 
which Messiah has enkindled, what a power for good it is in our 
souls 1 That glimpse at our destiny among the developed immor- 
tals of a harmonized family, and the hope it awakens, how it 
causes order to arise in our otherwise confused pathway, show- 
ing that there is nothing in life of temptation, trial, triumph or joy 
that does not aid to the great end ; making literal the statement, 
" All things work together for good to them that love God." 
But those who do not know these things, this faith, this hope, this 
love, — how blank their lives! how often they wish themselves 
dead I how bitterly they complain of the heavy burden of life I 
They are tossed ever on a cruel and troubled sea, not knowing 
whence they are, why tliey float, or whereunto they are bound. 

When will scholars find time to reach all these ? or when will 
these find time or even inclination to seek through learned vol- 
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umes or elaborate discourses to know " the way, the truth, and 
the life ? " Let professors teach in theological schools ever so 
profoundly, and learned theologians and Christian scholars gen- 
erally do their great work ; let highly cultivated minds lead, in 
the future as in the past, flocks who so fully profit by their tend- 
ing: but for these very many hungry ones summon and send 
forth at once the seventy ; by twos, if you can ; if not, then 
alone, — but send them. 

Besides, have you not known sinners converted, and saints 
born, through the words and lives of ignorant but truly Chris- 
tian persons, when equally Christian scholars would have utterly 
failed through some mystery of manner, reverence, and the like ? 
There is an " open sesame " needed in approaching diflFerent 
classes. As the possessors of this charm arc found, they must 
be sent. When, through these, aliens have become naturalized 
citizens, there comes a work of training and developing, which 
true Christian scholarship alone can and must do. A learned 
clergy wonderfully uplifts that mystic union called an age ; but, 
in turning individual hearts to God, even very intelligent indi- 
viduals, while scholars have done much, have not the fishermen 
done their full share ? Therefore are they needed. 

It is quite important to keep this special object in view. If 
any thing else be proposed, — if the plan be to multiply real 
scholars for any department, or eminent and cultivated pulpit 
orators, then let it be said. Pity we had not a thousand, ay, 
thousands of just such. But let it also be declared that there is 
no short by-road to such attainments for these students. Better 
extend than shorten the term of their preparation, and raise than 
lower the standard of their education. But just now we are not 
thinking of these, but rather of the fishermen ; for we are look- 
ing out upon those children of the Great Father who have not 
yet discovered that he is their Father, and so — lettered or un- 
lettered, coarse or refined — are in the " outer darkness," where 
there is indeed weeping and wailing. These darkened multi- 
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tudes we desire to reach with the good news, that there is light 
and joy ; and so give them much of what we, through our own 
fault indeed, have only so little. For this agressive work of 
Christian benevolence we must have the fishermen. 

And here let it be said, this is a work in which the extremes 
of our denomination can unite. True, one class of our brethren 
may insist upon the terms " conviction," " conversion," " regen- 
eration," " sanctification," and the like. Another may object to 
all these as unmeaning cant. One may think it important ever 
to recognize the supernatural in Christianity, or some specified 
doctrines and forms ; and others may deem it essential to reject, 
or at least hold all these in abeyance ; but where is there a 
minister or a layman who ever himself trusted God, that would 
not communicate the same to all possible ? Where is there one 
who has denied self in love to the All-Good and his humanity, 
that would not die daily, if thereby he could spread the fire ? 
Where is there a heart, who through this love and this trust is 
realizing his destiny, and so hopes for grand things, not only for 
self in the hereafter, but more for the race in the future of this 
world and the next, that would not have this given to others in 
preference to all else in the world ? Could any one of us to-day 
help one dead or darkened soul, though ever so alive and 
enlightened otherwise, to such a change, who need tell us that we 
and the angels (or are there no angels, and I had almost said no 
"we") would rejoice together over the new birth? Ay, so 
would we rejoice, were this conversion the only result of the 
whole labor of this Convention. Joyful, but not satisfied. No : 
we might have been satisfied a few years ago, when we, as a 
denomination, slept well; or even comparatively satisfied now 
with a general work, which is liable to be too distant if not too 
theoretical %o move us; but by no means satisfied when one 
actually comes forth in our very presence from out his darkness 
of sin and doubt, and honestly calls God for the first time and 
intelligently Father, and so feels the immortal life begin within 
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him. Especially; when with this awakened love to God there 
arises, as there ever does, such love to man, that he must win 
others as he himself has been won. Then this burning heart 
would be but the first result of that mighty pentecostal wind which 
would soon fill all our souls, moving us to speak and plan, to 
labor, and make ready any amount of future toil which should 
promise to result in all so knowing the Lord, from the least unto 
the greatest. Is this merely enthusiasm ? Is this cant ? Then 
(pardon the boldness 1) all religion is cant or mere speculation, 
and we might as well dissolve this religious convention and go 
home ; yes, and make the best of the mystery of our existence, 
for there is no solution yet found. But if this experience be 
true, as we know that it is, then let us rise to the issue ; seek the 
fishermen, and give them their work. 

But who are these fishermen ? In other words, what is the 
class of men which it is desirable to elevate to the Christian 
ministry ? 

1. Men of piety. Not merely persons who have no special 
jEBM5ulty for anything, and so seek the pulpit. Not persons who 
would make the profession an instrument of selfish ambition, or a 
pathway of self-improvement, or a means of promoting personal 
comfort : and certainly not those who would choose the ministry 
as a mere means of gaining a livelihood. None of these. But 
men of actual piety. Men who love God iand love inan enough 
to merge fame, ease, and social life even, — yes, everything, in 
the one great work of Christianizing individuals and masses. 
Men who would consider it satisfaction enough to devote an 
entire life in any obscure corner of the earth, and be considered 
a nobody, for the sake of knowing that more persons would thus 
be aided in solving the riddle of life, and in attaining the end of 
their being. And the evidence that those who offer themselves 
are such spirits muSt be that they are attempting just this work, 
though ever so poorly, where they are at the time, whether in 
village or city, as chimney-sweeps or princes. 
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2. Men of practical common-sense. Not mere theological 
monomaniacs, who confound "my policy," either for the most 
conservative reconstruction of creeds or sects, or the most radi- 
cal destruction of forms, dogmas, or institutions, with everlasting 
truth, and advocacy thereof as more essential than Christianizing 
their flocks or the universe. Not mere enthusiasts in religion, 
who may awaken the emotions, and create a great zeal for some- 
thing pretty good, if one only knew what; but which really sel- 
dom avails except to make bigots, or weaken character, or befog 
the spiritual vision. Not merely good, amiable souls who have 
just enough of the minister to enable them to ask for a vacancy 
once a week, take it, do the job, pocket the change, and wait for 
another, or feel wonderfiiUy grieved that they have been slighted, 
or that some pulpit with their week's allowance may have slipped 
by them ; persons who have not converted a soul in a year, if 
they have in a lifetime, and who would be somewhat astonished 
if they were awakened to the consciousness that any such result 
was expected of them. None of these are wanted. Let Thomas 
doubt, let James and John desire to call down fire from heaven, 
or even let Peter, in some impulsive moment, curse and swear, — 
language not quite becoming a minister, — but let them, as a 
whole, love the Lord more than these, and be ready to go any 
lengths to feed his lambs. 

Men who know what light is, and that it is better than dark- 
ness ; what the second birth is, and that it is better than the first j 
what the kingdom of heaven is, and that it is seeking entrance 
to every man's soul ; that the Fatherhood of God is real, and 
that he is willing to elevate to eternal sonship and glorious 
brotherhood all humanity. Men, too, who know just as well that 
none of these gifts will be bestowed upon the race, except by a 
corresponding sacrifice and toil on the part of the prophets, and 
who are equally sure that they will be bestowed in proportion 
to labor ; who consequently only seek a pulpit because they can 
do more of this work there than elsewhere ; and yet, if you do 
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not give them a place, will make one ; and if they do not find a 
door open on a Sunday, nevertheless must and will preach on 
that Sunday, — ay, and all the week besides. 

3. Men of tact. Men who will not provoke opposition either 
in communities or individuals, nor foolishly increase what little 
or much may exist ; men who will not argue with an insane man, 
nor in any way " give that which is holy unto the dogs, nor cast 
their pearls before swine : " but who will learn to take advantage 
of all favorable and unfavorable circumstances to further the one 
grand aim of a Christian minister's life. 

4. Men of stability. Men who know what a plough is, what 
it is to put hand to plough, but who have not the slightest concep- 
tion of what looking back means. 

5. Men of brain. I do not mean men of wonderful talents 
or mighty intellects ; but of somewhat clear and vigorous think- 
ing powers, so that what they do not know concerning their work 
they shall learn, what they do know they shall be sure of, and of 
what they do not know they shall at least suspect themselves to 
be ignorant. And certainly it would be quite an addition to all, 
if they be in the actual possession of a liberal education. 

Give us these men of brain, tact, stability, common sense, 
definite purpose, and devotedness to the work, and education, if 
possible, — or at least having the mental and moral material 
out of which all these can be wrought, — especially with the 
never-to-be-excepted condition of piety, and let them to-day be 
ignorant of every letter in the alphabet, and of all the ordinary 
modes of conducting the affairs of a congregation or of a mission- 
ary enterprise, and in a wonderful short space of time, under 
proper training, they will grow into marvellous fitness. Such 
men — and they will arise when we labor and pray for them — 
will leara to toil as wisely as they will work zealously; and 
they will succeed in spreading the truth as it is in Jesus, to the 
amazement of all. The early church illustrates this. In modern 
times, Methodism does the same. K, with the theological errors 
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of that noble sect, presenting such a mixed character of God, and 
such terrible views of fiiture punishment, and such motives, it has 
so spread, what might not a similarly devoted band acomplish, 
having the clear, simple gospel of the ever-blessed Jesus to 
preach and to teach ? Which gospel, as to its essence, every 
denomination accepts as the pure, life-giving stream, only some 
of them will mix something a little more fiery with it ; and the 
veriest unbeliever thirsts for it, only in his blindness he thinks 
its existence too good news to be true, — one of the strongest 
proofs that it is true, as God is good ; and therefore that any 
fisherman may spread the same. 

But shall these men be educated? and how? Educated of 
course. In our denomination there is hardly a suitable person 
who would oflFer himself that has not already received an ordi- 
nary school-training. This should be increased most certainly, 
only it should be shaped and guided according to the actual 
needs and well-defined field of labor before him. Every prac- 
tical educator knows how much more rapidly knowledge is 
acquired when its uses are obvious and just at hand. It ought, 
however, to be understood that just the right man, though he 
know nothing yet as he ought to know it, except God and Chris- 
tianity, will not be rejected, but will be gladly accepted ; and 
can have any amount of education needed, and thus be put oft 
the line of advancement. But the majority will have, or can 
easily secure, an ordinary common-school education; and some 
may already have received a collegiate course. 

Beyond this fair school or more liberal education, what should 
be demanded ? 

As thorough knowledge of the Bible as may be learned from 
a faithful study of our English translations, and acquaintance 
with the history of the Jews, and with ecclesiastical history, with 
especial reference not merely to facts, but to the origin and pro- 
gress of doctrines and errors, at least to the time of Constantlne. 
Some knowledge should be obtained of rhetoric and intellectual 
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and moral philosophy. A glimpse, at least, should be had of 
Catholicism, Episcopalianism, Presbyterianism, Congregational- 
ism, rationalism, pantheism, and atheism, — that is, of the leading 
Church governments and creeds of belief and unbelief of to-day; 
a thorough knowledge of practical piety, the formation and 
growth of the Christian character, as well as the various errors 
concerning it which are most conmaon, together with the various 
methods of awakening and cultivating a religious life ; of course, 
the composition and delivery of sermons, as also the reading of 
hynms and Scripture. Add to this, an acquaintance with the 
organization and conducting of Sunday schools, teachers' meet- 
ings, and the like; conference, neighborhood, and children's 
meetings, which, of course, includes extemporaneous speaking; 
officiating at funerals, visiting the sick and afflicted, and managing 
special cases, as well as ordinary pastoral calls, — in a word, all 
that pertains to the work of changing a congregation into Chris- 
tians, and organizing and ordaining them as a band of domestic 
missionaries. 

But where are they to obtain this knowledge? Let the 
present theological schools receive the class they have and will 
receive ; let us not lose sight of this, but rather increase our 
labors in this direction; for we must by all means have an 
educated ministry. K the plan suggested in this paper be a true 
one, these schools will greatly increase rather than lessen their 
numbers. But those many of another class, who, on account of 
age or otherwise, much or little educated, who will be prevented 
from going through a collegiate or even an ordinary theological 
course, or who prefer this new plan, let these be placed under 
the charge of such ministers as may be glad to do this work for 
them without charge, purely as a labor of love for humanity and 
the Church ; active, systematic, practical Christian ministers, who, 
while they direct their studies, will at once and according to a 
well-matured plan employ these students in the actual work of 
the ministry, from conference and Sunday school onward, as may 
6 
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be deemed wise. Three years of such training, for just such a 
purpose, would be like combining a three years' course in a 
theological school with the first three years of settlement in the 
ministry. This would amount to every thing for the student ; 
while for the cause it would be at once, and in the best way 
possible, securing their services. In this way, they would not 
only acquire knowledge, and habits of study and application, but 
they would learn just what they could do, and how to do it. 
They would become acquainted with modes of organizing forces ; 
their errors would be detected and removed ; in a word, ministers 
would be sent forth qualified through theory, and especially 
through practice, to take charge of any suitable field of labor. 
K they died in the process, they would have the satisfaction of 
dying with the harness on. If they live, and you give them no 
field of labor, and no pulpit opens to receive them, they are still 
and forever must be ministers ; for they will work for God and 
for man. Having tasted, they cannot give up the luxury of 
doing good, even if they become paupers in an almshouse, day- 
laborers in the street, or millionaires in palaces. 

Two conditions, however, are absolutely necessary : one, that 
these students should be under the absolute guidance of the min- 
ister who is responsible for their training, sa that no impulses, 
whims or vagaries need run away with them ; or fickleness, or 
false ideas t)f duty, allow them to go forth less useful men. 

And the other is that their whole expenses during this prepar- 
atory time be guaranteed to them, not as a charity stipend, but as 
a necessary condition of securing their services for the work. 

And now what has been said ? 

1. Laborers are needed. 

2. An educated ministry is absolutely indispensable. 

3. A special course of training should be devised for those 
who are truly called to the work, but who, for any sufficient 
reasons, may be excluded from the ordinary methods of theo- 
logical preparation. 
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4. None should be accepted who are not specially called ; 
and these should be qualified by labor and study combined, under 
the complete guidance of zealous, practical, systematic Christian 
ministers. 

5. The economical support of these students, when necessary, 
should be guaranteed to them, as a condition of securing their 
services. 

Rev. E. E. Hale oflFered the following amendments to the 
Constitution of tlie Conference, which were adopted : 

Resolved, two-thirds of the delegates consenting, that in Article 
II. the word "annually" be struck out, and the words "once in 
two years" substituted. 

That in Article IV. the word " annually" be struck out, and the 
word "biennially" substituted; and that the word "annual" be 
struck out, and the word "biennial" substituted. 

That in Article V. the words " an Honorary " be struck out, and 
the words "a Statistical" be substituted; that after the words 
" Corresponding Secretary " the words " a Treasurer " be in- 
serted ; that the words " one year " be struck out and the words 
"two 3'^ears" be substituted. 

That in Article VI.' the word " annual " be struck out and the 
word "biennial" be substituted. 

That in the By-Laws the word " annual " be struck out wherever 
it occurs, and the word "biennial" substituted. 

W. H. Rollins, Esq., offered the following amendment to the 
Constitution, which was referred to the Council : 

No amendment to the Constitution shall be considered at any 
meeting, unless it has been filed with the Secretary, and published 
in the organs of the Denomination, at least three months previously. 

Rev. A. P. Putnam offered the following resolutions, which 
were referred to a special committee, consisting of Rev. S. J. 
May, Rev. A. P. Putnam, and Rev. Dr. Clarke: 

Resolved^ By the National Conference of Unitarian and other 
Christian churches, that we gratefully recognize the goodness of 
God, in that He has, in His Providence, brought to a triumphant 
conclusion the warfare which our people waged for the maintenance 
of our Union and safety of our free institutions, and that He has 
caused the civil contest in which we have been engaged to end in 
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the emancipation of our land from the sin and curse of human 
slavery. 

Resolved^ That we deem it to be the solemn duty of all loyal 
men to see to it that the Union which has been saved by loyal 
arms, and cemented by loyal blood, shall be intrusted to the 
supreme control of those who have proved themselves true to the 
cause of the government and the interests of freedom, and that 
we insist that the fruits of our great victory, won by such vast 
sacrifices and untold suflfering, shidl not be lost, in an evil hour, to 
our country and the world. 

Resolved^ That we do most profoundly sympathize with our 
fellow-countrymen, both white and black, in the South, in all the 
persecutions and trials to which they are subjected ; and that we 
will give ourselves no rest until black and white are secure alike in 
the enjoyment of the right of suflBrage and of all the privileges and 
immunities of free citizens of a free country. 

Resolved^ That while other denominations of Christians are 
beginning to feel their obligations to the four millions of liberated 
slaves in the South, and to do their part to educate and Christian- 
ize them, we, too, would be deeply impressed with a sense of our 
own duty to these poor and long-afllicted classes of our common 
humanity, and we desire and purpose to ftilfil our appropriate share 
of the work of lifting them up to a higher level of civilized life and 
spiritual progress. 

Rev. Feedbbic Hinckley oflFered the following resolution, 
which was referred to the Committee on Easiness. 

Resolved^ That the renewed effort for the removal of intem- 
perance throughout the country should receive our hearty encour- 
agement and support ; and we urge upon all to help on the work, 
by the personal protest of word and example against the drinking 
usages of society, and by such other methods as may seem tp them 
wisest and best. 

The Conference then took a recess. 



AFTERNOON SESSION. 

The Conference was called to order at 2 P. M., the President 
in the chair. 

Rev. J. L. Hatch offered the following resolution, which was 
referred to the Committee on Business. 
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Besolved^ That in adopting the term " other Christian churches," 
we do not mean to exclude religious societies which have no dis- 
tinctive church organization, and are not nominally Christian, if 
they desire to co-operate with us in what we call Christian work. 

Abtbmas Carter, Esq, oflFered the following resolutions, 
which were adopted. 

Resolved^ That the friendly relations between Antioch College 
and the community in which it is located, and the success of the 
trustees thereof in securing Rev. Dr. Hosmer as the President of 
the Institution, opens to the College greatly enlarged opportunities 
of useftilness. 

Resolved^ That in order to employ these opportunities to the 
best advantage, tiie Institution needs the addition of at least one 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars to its endowment fund ; and we 
earnestly recommend to persons of wealth in our denomination to 
unite in supplying that, or a greater sum, at the eai'liest practicable 
day. 

Rev. Frederic Prothingham oflFered the following resolution, 
which was adopted : 

Resolved^ That the Council be instructed to include in their 
invitation to the meetings of the Conference the Unitarian Churches 
of British America. 

Rev. Dr. Livermorb oflFered the following resolution, which 
was adopted: 

Whereas the objects of this Convention will be greatly promoted 
by an increased supply of eflScient and educated ministers ; and 

Whereas it is represented that the eflSciency of the Meadville 
Theological School to meet this want will be greatly increased by 
an enlargement of its funds for educational and other purposes ; 
therefore. 

Resolved^ That the sum of $34,000 be raised in such manner as 
the Convention may determine for that institution. 

Rev. T. J. MuMPORD oflFered tho followiug resolution, which 
was referred to the Committee on Business : 

Resolved^ That our churches shall be left to their own wishes 
and discretion with reference to the sex of the delegates chosen to 
represent them in this Conference. 
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Rev. John B. Green oflFered the following resolution, which 
was adopted: 

Resolved^ That two committees, of three members each, one in 
the West and one in the East, be appointed to collect and make up 
$34,000 for the endowment fund of Meadville Theological School, 
said committees to be named by the chairman. 

Under the foregoing resolution, the chair appointed the 
following committees: 

Hon. Geo. Partridge, Rev. S. J. May, Rev. C. A. Staples, for 
the West; Rev. Dr. Stebbins, Rev. J. B. Green, Rev. Wm. 
Scandlin, for the East. 

Over thirty thousand dollars of the above was then pledged 
by the delegates on the spot. 

Rev. Dr. Gannett offered the following resolution, which was 
adopted : 

Resolved^ That at the close of the fiftieth year in the history of 
the Cambridge Divinity School, this Conference is glad to embrace 
this occasion for expressing its sense of the value of the services 
rendered by the learned and faithful teachers at Cambridge, and 
for recommending the school to the cordial sympathies and prac- 
tical support of our churches. 

James P. Walker, Esq. offered the following resolution, 
which was adopted : 

Whereas the disproportion between the demand for active minis- 
terial labor in our country and the supply^ is lamentable and increas- 
ing — the fields being white to the harvest, and the laborers few ; and 

Where(Jbs our liberal Christian constituency is often so widely 
scattered, and located where there is, and for the present can be, 
no organized Unitarian society ; and 

Whereas we have a body of denominational literature of sur- 
passing richness and value, well calculated to supplement the 
living voice, or to supply its place where the latter is impracticable, 
and of incalculable importance as a means of stimulating denomi- 
national life and growth, and of promoting its crystallization into 
organized action ; and 

Whereas in order to give to this body of literature its full 
eflftciency, it ought to be collected into one channel, controlled and 
systematically disseminated, by sale and gift, through some single 
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central organization, as the American Unitarian Association; 
therefore, 

Resolved^ That a committee of five persons (three lay and two 
clerical) be named by the Chair, who shall consider this whole sub- 
ject of denominational literature, and in connection with the Execu- 
tive Committee of the A. U. A., digest and adopt a plan calculated 
to realize a result so important, and still further to utilize and make 
available for Christian ends the literary ability of our body. 

Under the foregoing resolution, the Chair appointed Rev. 
John Weiss, Rev. Dr. Bulfinch, Alfred Huidekoper, Esq., C. S. 
Lynch, Esq., Geo. Wm. Bond, Esq. 

The resolution of Rev. Geo. H. Hep worth on Ministerial 
Support, being reported from the Committee on Business, was 
adopted. 

tinder this resolution, the Chair appointed the following 
committee, Rev. Geo. H. Hepworth, H. P. Kidder, Esq., Warren 
Sawyer, Esq. 

A resolution being oflFered recommending the preparation of 
a Denominational Hymn Book; together urith a Liturgy, em- 
bracing Morning and Evening Services, and forms for the 
Administration of the Sacraments, for the Dedication of Churches, 
and for the Ordination and Installation of Ministers; the subject 
was referred to the American Unitarian Association. 

Rev. Mr. Staples oflFered the following resolution : 

Resolved^ That the Secretary of this Conference be instructed 
to prepare such a Book of Records for the Local Conferences as in 
his judgment may seem best. 

The subject was referred to the Council. 

Judge Chapin oflFered the following resolution, which was 
adopted: 

Resolved^ That this Conference recommend that our churches 
raise annually the sum of $100,000 for the purposes of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association ; and that, if possible, these contribu- 
tions be made early in the year. 
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Voted^ That the Council be directed to appoint the time and 
place of the next Annual Conference. 

Rev. Mr. Mumpord's resolution with regard to the sex of 
delegates; was reported from the Committee on Business, and 
adopted. 

Rev. Frederick Hinckley oflFered the following resolutions, 
which were adopted : 

Resolved^ That this Conference reciprocates the expression of 
" cordial svmpathy " and " willingness to co-operate with us " con- 
tained in the resolutions passed at the recent " United States Con- 
vention of Universalists." 

Eesolved^ That Rev. J. F. Clarke, Rev. S. J. May,, and Rev. 
Robert Collyer be a committee of fellowship and co-operation, to 
promote acquaintance, fraternity and unity between ourselves and 
all our brethren of the liberal faith. 

H. P. Kidder, Esq., was chosen Treasurer of the Conference. 

The following Committee was appointed on raising $150,000 
for Antioch College : Rev. E. E. Hale, Rev. Dr. Bellows, H. P. 
Kidder, Esq., J. E. Williams, Esq., Richard Warren, Esq., E. C. 
Sprague, Esq., Rev. Eli Fay, Rev. A. D. Mayo, Artemas Carter, 
Esq. 

Rev. Mr. Hatch's resolution proposing the admission of 
Churches not nominally Christian, being reported from the Com- 
mittee on Business, was laid on the table. 

Geo. Bond, Esq. offered the following Resolution, which was 
adopted : 

Resolved^ That the thanks of the Conference be presented to the 
Church of the Messiah and to the citizens of Syracuse for the 
hospitality better than princely with which they have entertained us. 

Rev. Mr. Hinckley's Resolution on Temperance was reported 
from the Committee on Business, and adopted. 

On motion of Artemas Carter, Esq., the thanks of the Con- 
vention were tendered to Rev. Dr. Hedge for his able discourse 
before the Conference. 
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On motion of Rev. Dr. Stebbins, the thanks of the Conference 
were tendered to the President for the able and efficient manner 
in which he had discharged the duties of his office. 

The Conference adjourned to the evening. 



EVENING SESSION. 

The Conference was called to order at eight o'clock, the 
President in the chair. 

After the singing of the '* Missionary Hymn," addresses were 
made by Rev. Dr. Eliot, Rev. A. D. Mayo, and Rev. George L. 
Chaney. 

Rev. Mr. May reported from the Special Committee Rev. A. 
P. Putnam's resolutions on the state of the country, which were 
unanimously adopted. 

The Conference was then addressed by Rev. Robert Gollyer 
and Rev. Dr. Briggs. 

After the singing of the Doxology, and the Benediction, the 
Conference adjourned sine die. 
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CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS 



NATIONAL CONFERENCE. 



CONSTITUTION. 

Preamble. — fVhereas The great opportunities and demands 
for Christian labor and consecration at this time increase our 
sense of the obligations of all disciples of the Lord Jesus Christ 
to prove their faith by self-denial, and by the devotion of their 
lives and possessions to the service of God and the building-up 
of the kingdom of his Son, — 

Article I. — Therefore, the Christian churches of the Unita- 
rian faith here assembled unite themselves in a common body, 
to be known as the National Conference of Unitarian and other 
Christian Churches, to the end of energizing and stimulating the 
denomination with which they are connected to the largest exer- 
tions in the cause of Christian faith and work. 

Article II. — This National Conference shall be composed 
of such delegates, elected once in two years, not to exceed three 
from any church, including its minister, who shall ofiBcially be 
one, as any of our churches may accredit to it by a certificate of 
their appointment. 

Article III. — The American Unitarian Association, the 
Western Conference, and such other theological, academic, or 
humane organizations in our body as the Conference may see 
fit to invite, shall be entitled to representation by not more than 
three delegates each. 

Article IV. — The Conference shall meet biennially at such 
time and place as it may designate at its successive biennial 
sessions. 
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Article V. — Its ofiBcers shall consist of a President; six 
Vice-Presidents ; three Secretaries — a Statistical, a Recording, 
and a Corresponding Secretary ; a Treasurer ; and a Council 
of ten, half ministers and half laymen ; who shall be elected at 
each meeting, to hold their ofiBces for two years, and until their 
successors are appointed. 

Article VI. — The Council shall have charge, during the 
intervals of the biennial sessions, of all business having refer- 
ence to the interests of the Conference, and intrusted to it by 
that body, which is hereby declared a purely advisory one. 

Article VII. — The National Conference, until further advised 
by its experience, adopts the existing organizations of the Uni- 
tarian body as the instruments of its power, and confines itself 
to recommending them to such undertakings and methods as it 
judges to be in the heart of the Unitarian denomination. 

Article VIII. — This Constitution may be amended at any 
regular meeting of the Conference, by a vote of not less than 
two-thirds of the delegates accredited thereto. 



BY-LAWS. 

1. Three months at least before the time fixed by the 
National Conference for its Biennial Meeting, the Council shall 
issue a circular letter of call to the churches and organizations 
in its fellowship, accompanying it with a form of certificate, the 
production of which shall be the proof of membership of the 
Conference until others are elected, unless otherwise ordered 
by the Conference. 

2. The Recording Secretary shall keep a full report of the 
proceedings of the body, which shall be published at the expense 
of the Conference, and a copy sent to every delegate. 

3. The Council at the conclusion of each Conference shall 
issue an address to the churches and organizations in our body, 
whether members of this Conference or not, to be published 
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with the proceedings of the Conference, containing snch advice 
and encouragement as it may deem appropriate, but especially 
communicating to the churches and organizations the recom- 
mendations of the Conference in regard to plans and methods 
of work ; the amount of money required for the uses of the 
year ; the special objects to which the\ would advise its appro- 
priation, with such suggestions as to a just apportionment of the 
burden as they may judge expedient and becoming. 

4. The Council shall have it for its duty to keep itself 
accurately informed of the plans and operations of the various 
organizations in our Body, and of the state of the individual 
churches ; inviting correspondence, and soliciting reports, to be 
sent in one month before the Biennial Meeting, in which the 
general condition of the parish, its Sunday-school, charities, and 
general working, may be set forth, to the end that the Confer- 
ence may know what the wants and the washes of the churches 
are, somewhat more particularly than it is possible to learn in 
the necessary hurry of the Biennial Meeting. 

5. The Corresponding Secretary of the National Conference 
shall be the person to whom all letters and communications 
shall be addressed ; and he shall be, ex-officio, a member of the 
Council, and constitute its Secretary. 

6. The list of delegates, churches, and organizations repre- 
sented in each Conference, shall be part of the Biennial Report. 
The archives of the Conference shall be in the keeping of the 
Recording Secretary, subject to inspection and temporary pos- 
session by the Council. 

7. A collection shall be taken up among the delegates at 
each Conference, to which any others may contribute, to defray 
the incidental expenses of the Conference, such as printing the 
Report, &c. 

8. Each church in this Conference is recommended to defray 
the expenses of its delegates. 



DELEGATES TO THE CONFERENCE. 



[The names given are the names of the Delegates who were 
elected by the several Churches. The Conference took no meas- 
ures to ascertain precisely how many Delegates actually attended 
the Conference. It is estimated, however, that one hundred and 
eighty-four Churches were represented there.] 

MAINE. 

Bangor. — Independent Congregational Society. 
Rev. C. C. Everett, Franklin Mussy, F. M. Sabine. 

Belfast. — First Parish. 
Rev. Gazneau Palfrey, D. D., Nehemiah Abbott, William G 
Crosby. 

Calais. — Unitarian Society. 
Rev. Jacob Caldwell, E. A. Barnard, T. J. Copeland. 

Eastport. — First Congregational Society. 
Rev. E. P. Crafts, Charles H. Smith, Partmon Houghton. 

Hallowell. — Unitarian Society. 
Rev. John Williams. 

Kennebunk. — First Congregational Parish. 
Rev. J. A. Swan, Joseph Dane, Edward W. Morton. 

Portland. — First Parish. 
John T. Gilman, Thomas Shaw. Substitutes — Charles E. Jose, 
Mark P. Emery. 

Portland. — Second Unitarian Society. 
Rev. James T. Hewes, Charles Baker, Jabez M. Knights. 

Saco. — Second Parish. 
Rev. J. T. G. Nichols, S. A. Lowell, C. M. Nichols. 

Waterville. — First Unitarian Society. 
Rev. D. N. Sheldon, D. D. 
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XEW HAMPSHIRE. 

Chaklestowx. 
Ber. LiTingston Stone, Edward Thompson, J. Z. De Haven. 

COXCORD. 

Ber. J. F. Lorering, Benjamin GiOTer, Charles Hotchins. 

Dover. — First Parish. 
Ber. Francis E. Abbot, Lncios Everett, William N. Andrews. 

DuBUK. — First Congr^ational Society. 
Bev. Greorge M. Bice, Jesse B. Appleton, Jonathan K. Smith. 

ExsiER. — First Unitarian Society. 
Bev. J. C. Learned, D. W. Gorham, John Lowe, Jr. 

FrrzwiLLiAM. — First Congr^ational Society. 
Bev. Ira Bailey, Joshna T. Collins, Asa S. Kendall. 

Keeke. — Congregational Society. 
Bev. William O. White, George B. TwitcheU, John Qark. 

Manchester. — Unitarian Society. 
Bev. A. M. Haskell, Herman Foster, Daniel Clark. 

Nashua. — First Congregational Society. 
Bev. Minot G. Gage, Josiah G. Graves, Hiram T. Morrill. Sub- ' 
stitates — Greorge Stark, Solomon Spalding. 

Peterbobo'. — Congregational Church. 
Bev. C. B. Ferry, Ebenezer Jones, E. M. Tubbs. Substitutes— 
Samuel Miller, Norton Hunt. 

Portsmouth. — South Parish. 
William H. Rollins, Joseph H. Foster. 

Walpole. — First Parish. 
Bev. N. Seaver, Jr., A. H. Bellows, Leonard B. Holland. 

Wblton. — First Congregational Society. 
Rev. William B. Buxton, Moses Spaulding, Charles H. Bums. 

VERMONT. 

Brattleboeo'. — Unitarian Society. 
Rev. Frederick Frothingham, Addison Brown, George Newman. 
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Burlington. — First Congregational Church. 
Rev. Loammi G. Ware, John N. Pomeroy, J. S. Adams. 

MoNTPELiEE. — Church of the Messiah. 
Rev. Charles A. Allen. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

AsHBY. — First Congregational Church. 
Bjev. William T. Phelan. 

Barbe. — First Parish. 
Rev. John Boughton Beach, James F. Davis, Charles Brimble- 
com. 

Belmont. — Congregational Society. 
Rev. Amos Smith, David Mack, Elisha Atkins. 

Beverly. — First Parish. 
Rev. John C. Kimball, Charles Davis, William Endicott. 

BiLLERiCA. — Unitarian Society. 
L. W. Faulkner, Josiah Bowers. 

Bolton. — First Congregational Church. 
Rev. E. C. L. Browne, Nathan Sawyer, Silas Holman. 

» Boston. — First Church. 

Rev. Rufus Ellis, George O. Shattuck, Charles Bailey. 

Boston. — New North Church. 
Rev. William R. Alger, Levi Boles, William Bellamy. 

Boston. — Arlington Street Church. 
Rev. Ezra S. Gannett, D. D., Isaac Sweetser, Edward Wiggles- 
worth. 

Boston. — Church in Brattle Square. 
Rev. C. T. Thayer, Henry F. Jenks. 

Boston. — Pitts Street Chapel. 
Rev. S. H. Winkley, Edward I. Howard. , 

Boston. — Church of the Redeemer. 
Rev. Caleb D. Bradlee, Rev. Adams Ayer. 

Boston. — Hanover Street Chapel. 
Rev. Edwin J. Gerry, Henry H. Barrett, Josephus Freeman. 
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RosTON. — Church of the Disciples. 
Rev. Jamefit Freeman Clarke, D. D., John A. Andrew, George 
W. Bond. 

Boston, — Hollis Street Church. 
Rev. George L. Chaney, J. P. Preston, C. S. Lynch. Substi- 
tutes — S. A. Dix, J. P. Gordon. 

Boston. — South Congregational Church. 
Rev. Edward E. Hale, H. P. Kidder, D. N. Spooner. 

Boston. — Church of the Unity. 
Rev. George H. Hepworth, George H. Nichols, Charles W. 
Stevens. 

South Boston, -r Hawes Place Congregational Society. 
Rev. Frederick Hinckley, Sumner Crosby, Edwin H. Gill. 

Boston. — Warren Street Chapel. 
Rev. William G. Babcock, J. L. Enunons, Samuel Weltch. 

Boston. — Warren Chapel Inner Mission. 
Rev. Charles F. Barnard. 

Brighton. — First Parish. 
Rev. Samuel W, McDaniel, Benjamin F. Piercr, William P. 
Robinson. 

Beookfield. — First Congregational Church. 
Rev. Edward Bsley Galvin, Parker A. Rice, Emmons Twichell. 
Substitutes — Henry L. Mellen, John E. Prouty. 

Bbooexine. — First Parish. 
Rev. Frederic H. Hedge, D. D., A. W. Goddard, Ginery Twichell. 

Cambridge. — First Parish. 
Rev. William Newell, D. D., John G. Palfrey, William M. 
Vaughan. Substitute — Rev. R. M. Hodges. 

Cambridgeport. — Lee Street Church. 
Rev. A. W. Stevens, Jason Winnett, Joseph G. Bell. 

East Cambridge. — Third Evangelical Congregational Society. 
Rev. S. G. Bulfinch, D. D., George Newhall, Thomas Bulfinch, 

Canton. — -First Congregational Society. 
J. MaBon Everett, Elijah Bent. 
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Charlestown. — Harvard Church Society. 
G. Washington Warren. 

Clinton. — First Unitarian Society. 
Rev. James Sallaway, William Steams, Anthony Sawyer. 

CoHASSET. — First Parish. 
Rev. Joseph Osgood, A. H. Tower, Jr., Calvin Meniam. 

Concord. — First Parish. 
Rev. Grindall Reynolds, Simon Brown, J. S. Keyes. Substi- 
tutes — E. R. Hoar, S. Mason. 

Dedham. — First Parish. 
Rev. Benjamin H. Bailey, Eliphalet Stone, Jonathan H. Cobb. 

Dedham. — Third Parish (West Dedham). 
Rev. Henry Westcott. 

Deerfield. — First Congregational Church. 
Rev. Herbert Hosmer, Josiah Fogg, George Sheldon. 

DiGHTON. — Pedobaptist Congregational Society. 
Rev. J. L. Hatch, WilUam Cobb, Charles Talbot. 

Dorchester. — First Parish. 
Rev. Nathaniel Hall, Alexander Beal, Richard C. Humphreys. 

Dorchester. — Church of the Divine Unity. 
William F. Temple, John W. Porter. Substitutes — Omer 
Loring, Thomas Winsor. 

Dorchester. — Third Unitarian Society. 
Rev. J. B. Marvin, J. H. Carter, Henry Callender. 

Dorchester. — Third Religious Society. 
Rev. T. J. Mumford, Nathaniel F. Safford, Henry Pope. 

Easton. — Congregational Society. 
Rev. G. G. Withington, H. M. Pool, Charles H. Reed. 

Fairhaven. — Washington Street Christian Church. 
Rev. C. Y. DeNormandie, Bartholomew Taber, Francis Stod- 
dard. Substitutes •— Ellery T. Taber, Job C. Tripp. 

Fall River. — Unitarian Society. 
Rev. C. W. Buck, Guilford H. Hathaway, Horatio N. Gunn. 
8 
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Florence. — [Northampton] Free Congregational Society. 
Rev. Charles C. Burleigh, Seth Hunt, A. T. Lilly. 

Framikghah. — First Congregational Church. 
Rev. S. D. Robbins. E. Grout, John Hiint. 

Grafton. — First Congregational Society. 
Rev. William G. Scandlin, J. M. Davenport, E. B. Bjiowlton. 

Greenfield. — Third Congregational Society. 
Rev. John F. Moors, Charles Mattoon, Humphrey Stevens. 

Groton Junction. — Unitarian Society. 
Rev. J. K. Waite. 

Harvard. — First Congregational Parish. 
Rev. H. H. Barber. 

Haverhill. — First Parish. 
J. Vila Blake, Isaac Ames, George W. Warren. 

HiNGHAM. — Third Parish. 
Rev. Joshua Young, Caleb Bassett. 

HuBBARDSTON. — First Congregational Church of Christ. 
Rev. S. Saltmarsh, Joab C. Wright, T. S. Heald. 

Hudson. — Union Society. 
Rev. H. C. Dugann, William F. Trowbridge, James T. Joslin. 

Jamaica Plain. — First Congregational Society. 
Rev. James W. Thompson, D. D., Charles E. Guild, James P. 
Walker. Substitutes — C. A. Bigelow, Benj. F. Putnam. 

Lawrence. — Unitarian Society. 
Rev. James B. Moore, George A. Walton, William Stevens. 

Leominster. — First Congregational Society. 
Rev. John B. Green, Solon Carter, M. D. Haws. Substitutes — 
Emery Burrage, Isaac Cowdrey. 

Lexington. — First Parish. 
Rev. L. J. Livermore, Rev. Caleb Stetson, E. A. Mulliken. 

Littleton. — First Congregational Society- 
Rev. Albert B. Vose, John Goldsmith, Oliver Whitcomb. 

Lowell. — First Unitarian Society. 
Rev. Henry G. Spaulding, Charles H. Wilder, Abner W. Buttrick. 
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Lynn. — Seeond Congregational Society. 
Rev. Samuel B. Stewart, Nathaniel Holden. 

Mansfield. — First Congregational Parish. 
David Reed, S. C. Beach. 

Marblehead. — Second Congregational Society. 
Rev. James H. Wiggin, 

Marlboro. — Second Parish. 
Rev. Eugene DeNormandie, Joseph Boyd, S. H. Howe. 

Marshfield. — Second Congregational Society. 
Rev. Herman Snow, Henry S. Bates, George H. Weatherbee. 

Medford. — First Parish. 
Rev. Edward C. Towne, William H. Waite, J. F. Farmer. 

Mendon. — First Parish. 
Rev. Richard Coleman, John G. Metcalf, Johnson Parkman. 

MiLFORD. — Unitarian Society. * 
Rev. Daniel Bowen, Rev. G. W. Stacey, H. H. Bowers. 

Medfield. — First Congregational Society. 
Rev. C. C. Sewall, John Ellis. 

Natick. — Second Congregational Society. 
Rev. Horatio Alger, Oliver Bacon, Elijah Perry. 

New Bedford. — First Congregational Society. 
Rev. William J. Potter, S. GriflSths Morgan, John A. Hawes. 

Newburtport. — First Religious Society. 
Rev. S. R. Calthrop, Rev. Jonathan Cole, George W. Hale. 

Newton. — Channing Church Society. 
Rev. Edward J. Young, Frederick Barden, William D. Coolidge. 

Newton. — Chestnut Hill Church. 
Rev. A. B. Muzzey, Daniel D. Slade, Leverett Saltonstall. 

Northampton. — Second Congregational Church. 
Rev. William L. Jenkins, Samuel F. Lyman, James C. Ward. 
Substitute — C. Clarke. 

North Andoveb. — Unitarian Society, 
Rev. C. C. Vinal, Nathaniel Peters, Horace N. Stevens. 
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NoRTHBOBOrGH. — Fixst Congregational Chnrch and Society. 
Kev. Joseph H. Allen, D. D., Rev. H. L. Myrick, Jonathan 
Sartlett. 

NoBTH Chelsea. 
Rev. W. O. Mosely, Henry V. Rnkham, George A. Hall. 

North Eastox. — Unitarian Society. 
Rev. C. C. Hnssey, Cyras Lothrop, Greorge W. Kennedy. 

NoRiHFiELD. — First Congr^ational Society. 
Rev. Charles Noyes, Oliver Mattoon, Joseph B. Callender. 

Norton. — Congregational Parish. 
Rev. IX S. C. M. Potter. 

Peffereix. — First Parish. 
Rev. Charles Babbidge, Luther S. Bancroft, Joseph G. Heald. 

Petersham. — First Congregational Society. 
Rev. Daniel ^ Goddard, Cephas Willard, John G. Madge. 

QunfCY. — First Congregational Society. 
Rev. John D. Wells, J. Franklin Faxon, T. M. Sweet. 

RoxBURY. — First Religious Society. 
Rev. Adams Ayer. 

Salem. — First Church. 
Rev. George W. Briggs, Jones Very. 

Salem. — Second Church. 
Rev. S. C. Beane, Joseph H. Webb, Nathaniel J. Krosman. 

Salem. — North Society. 
Rev. E. B. Willson, Stephen G. Wheatland, Robert S. Rantoul. 

Salem. — Independent Congregational Church in Barton Square. 
Rev. George Batchelor, Aaron Perkins, James Chamberlain. 

Sandwich. — First Church of Christ. 
Rev. Thomas W. Brown, William Fessenden, Frederic S. Pope. 

Scituate. — First Parish. 
Rev. William S. Heywood, Joseph O. Cole, Caleb Prouty. 

Sherboen. — First Congregational Church. 
Rev. William Brown. 
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Shirley. — First Congregational Society. 
Eev. Seth Chandler, Jonas Holden, Henry A. Brown. Substi- 
tutes — Thomas E. Whitney, E. D. Bancroft. 

SoMERviLLE. — First Unitarian Society. 
Columbus Tyler, Benjamin Pitman. 

South Scituate. — First Parish. 
Rev. William H. Fisk, John K. Nash, Henry A. Turner. 

Springfield. — Third Congregational Society. 
Rev. Charles A. Humphreys, James M. Thompson, Joel Kendall. 
Substitutes — Homer Foot, J. A. Rumrill. 

Sterling. — First Congregational Society. 
Rev. A. S. Nickerson, Samuel Osgood, Franklin Nourse. 

Stoneham. — First Independent Church. 
Rev. G. W. Skinner. 

Stow. — First Parish. 
Rev. George F. Clark, Edwin Whitney, Augustus Rice. 

Sudbury. — Unitarian Parish. 
Rev. Theodore H. Dorr, Cyrus Hunt, J. P. Fairbank. 

Taunton. — First Congregational Society. 
Rev. Rufiis P. Stebbins, D. D., Allen Presbrey. 

Upton. — Unitarian Society. 
Rev. George S. Ball, William Knowlton, E. C. Aldrich. Substi- 
tutes — Calvin Ruggles, D. W. Batcheller. 

Uxbridge. — First Congregational Society. 
Rev. Rushton D. Burr, Charles A. Wheelock, J. Mason Macom- 
ber. 

Walpole. — First Parish. 
Rev. William B. Smith, William Fisher, Jerome B. Cram. 

Waltham. — Independent Congregational Society. 
Rev. S. B. Flagg, Nathan Viles, Henry F. Bond. 

Ware. — First Unitarian Society. 
Rev. William G. Nowell, George Robinson, James Harbottle. 

Watertown. — First Parish. 
Rev. John Weiss, Charles J. Barry, Edward Whitney. 
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Westborough. — First Congregational Society. 
Rey. George N. Richardson, George Forbes. Substitute — C. 
P. Rice. 

West Betogewater. — First Congregational Society. 
Rev. T. L. Dean, Rev. N. 0. Chaffee, Nathan Copeland. 

West Cambetoge. — First Congregational Parish. 
Rev. C. C. Salter, William E. Parmenter, R. L. Hodgdon. 

Westford. — First Congregational Parish. 
Rev. George H. Young, Edward Prescott, H. Barlow. 

West Newton. 
T. Prentiss Allen, Edward P. Bond. 

Weston. — First Parish. 
Rev. Edmund H. Sears, James F. B. Marshall, Charles H. Fiske. 

West Roxbury. — First Congregational Parish. 
Rev. T. B. Forbush, Benjamin B. Brown, Abijah W. Draper. 

WiNCHENDON. — ChuTch of the Unity. 
Rev. Charles H. Wheeler, Ephraim Murdock, Jr., Alphonzo A. 
Ballou. 

Winchester. 
Rev. Richard Metcalf, Charles P. Curtis, Edward Shattuck. 

WoBURN. — Unitarian Society. 
Rev. E. Fay, E. W. Champney, M. F. Winn. 

Worcester. — Second Congregational Church. 
Rev. Alonzo Hill, D. D., Walter Bigelow, Henry C. Rice. 

Worcester. — Chiurch of the Unity. 
Rev. Rush R. Shippen, Henry Chapin, James B. Blake. 

RHODE ISLAND. 

Providence. — First Congregational Society. 
Joseph Balch, Josiah Whitaker, Rev. E. M. Stone. 

Providence. — Westminster Congregational Society. 
Rev. A. A. Woodbury, Seth Padelford, Henry T. Comett, Charles 
T. Robbins. 
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Provtoence. — Church of the Minisiay at Large. 
Rev. Edwin M. Stone, William Haley, Henry S. Stone. 

Newport. 
Rev. C. B. Webster, Edmund F. Tweedie, Charles Mixter. 

CONNECTICUT. 

Hartford. — First Unitarian Congregational Society. 
Charles Cheney, Horace Cornwall. 

NEW YORK. 

Albany. — First Unitarian Society. 
Rev. H. C. Leonard, James E. Pomfret, Frank Chamberlain. 

Brooklyn. — Second Unitarian Congregational Society. 
Rev. J. W. Chadwick, M. B. Bryant, C. P. Gerrish. 

Brooklyn. — Church of the Saviour. 
Rev. A. P. Putnam, Josiah O. Low, Ripley Ropes. 

Buffalo. — First Unitarian Congregational Church. 
O. W. Ranney, E. C. Sprague. Substitutes — E. H. Howard, 
C. F. S. Thomas. 

L^ION. 

H. Hakes, J. B. Pelton, N. J. Lewis. 

Ithaca. — First Unitarian Society. 
Rev. Edward C. Guild, Alfred Wells, J. W. Stansbury. Substi- 
tutes — H. Mack, J. P. Taber. 

New York. — First Congregational Church [Church of All Souls]. 
Rev. H. W. Bellows, D. D., Thomas Christy, Joseph H. Choate. 

New York. — Second Congregational Church. 
[Church of the Messiah]. 
Rev. Samuel Osgood, D. D., E. T. Rice, John Pierpont, Jr. 
Substitutes— R. M. Field, E. R. Ware. 

Syracuse. — Church of the Messiah. 
Rev. S. J. May, Lyman Clary, Dudley P. Phelps. 

Troy. — First Unitarian Society. 
Rev. Edgar Buckingham, W. H. Hart, John Flagg. Substitutes 
— Albert E. Powers, Robert Green. 
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Trekton. — Christian Reformed Church, 
Rev. Jefferson Myers Fox, L. Guiteon, T. J. Douglas. Substi- 
tutes — S. King, William Rust. 

Rochester. — First Unitarian Society. 
Rev. F. W. Holland, J. L. Angle^ John Bower. Substitutes — 
Mrs. Joseph Curtis, Mrs. J. L. Angle. 

YoNKERS. — Hope Church. 
Rev. Joseph May, John E. Williams, Joseph Mattison. Substi- 
tutes — Cyrus Cleveland, David R. Jaques. 

NEW JERSEY. 

ViNELAND. — Unitarian Society. 
William H. Earle, M. B. Felton. Substitutes — W. T. Ross, 
R. Hyner. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Germantown. — First Unitarian Society. 
Rev. W. W. Newell, E. W. Clark, H. H. Soule. Substitutes — 
James A. Wright, Atherton Blight. 

Meadville. — Independent Congregational Society. 
Rev. A. A. Livermore, Rev. J. C. Zachos, Arthur Cullum. Sub- 
stitutes — Rev. William L. Chaffin, A. F. Bailey. 

Northumberland. 
Rev. Aaron Porter, Thomas H. Watts, S. Wardley Marshall. 
Substitutes — John T. Colt, Harry Toulmin. 

DELAWARE. 

Wilmington. — First Unitarian Church. 
Rev. Fielder Israel, Isaac Flint, E. D. Sewell. Substitutes — 
Rev. F. A. Farley, D. D., Rev. Eugene DeNormandie. 

DISTRICT OP COLUMBIA. 

Washington. — First Unitarian Church. 
John C. Underwood, F. S. Nichols. 

OHIO. 

Cincinnati. — Church of the Redeemer. 
Rev. A. D. Mayo, M. F. Force, Warner H. Brown. 
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Marietta. — First Unitarian Society. 
Rev. E. W. Hathaway, F. A. Wilder, V. H. Bukey. 

KENTUCKY. 

Louisville. — First Unitarian Society. 
Rev. J. H. Heywood, Henry Pirtle, J. L. Danforth. Substitutes 
— A. G. Munn, Julius Sues. 

ILLINOIS. • 

Chicago. — First Unitarian Society. 
Rev. Robert Laird Collier, A. C. Badger, D. L. Shorey. Substi- 
tutes — Murry Nelson, J. Baldwin, Jr. 

Chicago. — Unity Church. 
Rev. Robert CoUyer, Artemus Carter, George Webster. Sub- 
stitute — William G. Lewis. 

QuiNCY — Second Congregational Society. 
Rev. S. S. Hunting, Rev. Martin W. Willis, James Morgan. 

MICHIGAN. 

Detroit — First Congregational Unitarian Society. 
Adam Elder, B. F. Stamm. Substitutes — A.W.Rice, J. F. 
Noyes. 

Kalamazoo. — First Unitarian Church. 
Rev. Clark G. Rowland, Charles S. May, Harrison A. Smith. 
Substitutes — Caleb Sweetland, William B. Cutting. 

WISCONSIN. 

Kenosha. — First Unitarian Society. 
Rev. N. M. Mann. 

MiLWAUKiE. — First Unitarian Church. 
Rev. C. A. Staples, James H. Paine, H. H. Button. 

RiPON. — First Unitarian Christian Church. 
Rev. R. S. Sanborn, Jason Hitchcock, William Lockwood. 

IOWA. 

Keokuk. — First Unitarian Church. 
Rev. R. Hassall, G. W. McCrary, W. Leighton. 
9 
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MINNESOTA. 

WmoNA. — First Congregational Unitarian Church. 
Rev. H. P. Cutting, H. D. Huff, L. C. Porter. 

MISSOURI. 

St. Louis. — Church of the Messiah. 
Rev. W. G. Eliot, D. D., George Partridge, W. Glasgow, Jr. 
Substitutes — Wayman Crow, James Smith. 

KANSAS. 

Lawrence. — First Unitarian Society. 
Rev. William C. Tenney, Rev. Ephraim Nute, Rev. John S. 
Brown. 



ASSOCIATIONS. 

American Unitarian Association. 
J. G. Palfrey, Charles C. Smith, Charles Lowe. 

Christian Register Association. 
Warren Sawyer, S. W. Bush. 

Maine Conference op Unitarian Churches. 
Rev. A. D. Wheeler, D. D. 

Sunday School Society. 
Rev. W. P. Tilden, T. D. Eliot, W. V. Spencer. 

New Hampshire Unitarian Association. 
Ichabod Goodwin, Thomas M. Edwards, Rev. J. C. Learned. 

Meadville Theological School. 
Rev. A. A. Livermore, D. D., Alfred Hiiidekoper. 

Western Conference. 
O. G. Steele. 

Antioch College. 
Pres. George W. Hosmer, D. D. 
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Now, therefore, ye are no more strangers and foreigners, bnt fellow-citizens with 
the saints, and of the household of Grod ; and are bnilt upon the foundation of the 
apostles and prophets, Jesus Christ himself being the chief comer-stone; in whom 
all the building fitly framed together groweth unto an holy temple in the Lord. 
In whom ye also are builded together for an habitation of Grod through the spirit. 

Ephesians ii. ld-22. 

I put these words at the head of my discourse, not as 
a text which I am about to unfold, but as a motto, fitly 
indicating the spirit and the direction of what I have to 
say. The body we represent is not one of strangers and 
foreigners in the kingdom of God ; but one claiming 
fellow-citizenship with the saints and to be of the house- 
hold of God — built on Jesus Christ the chief corner- 
stone. And it is of our duties and dangers and oppor- 
timities as one of the buildings which needeth to be fitly 
framed, that it may grow together unto a holy temple in 
the Lord, that I shall, I fear, at too great length and 
with too little wisdom, speak to you now. 

I am about to speak of the interests and duties of a 
special religious denomination, and to speak of it under 
its distinctive name as an ecclesiastical and a Christian 
body, and in doing this I feel at once how much of the 
most earnest and aspiring sentiment of our day is op- 
posed to special distinctions ; opposed to any attempts to 
distinguish religious interests and common and universal 



interests ; opposed to separating Christian truth from 
other truth, theology from philosophy, revelation from 
intuition. It would be in vain to deny that the tendency 
to find a common key to all religions, a common base for 
all systems of faith, is a noble zeal, and one which has 
enlarged 'religious thinking, and aided to disclose the 
true significance of Christianity. And certainly any 
denominational or sectarian plans which are not looking 
towards the final unity of the Church, and are not in the 
interests of that unity, would be unworthy a ministry as 
broad, a laity as enlightened as ours, — besides being des- 
tined early to lose the sympathy of thinking people. I 
will go further and declare that any religious platform 
or theory of church organization which does not include 
toleration and protection for all the rights and all the 
interests of human nature and human life ; which does 
not in its theory cover in and provide for the harmony of 
human faculties and human tastes ; the reconciliation of 
freedom with obedience; of self-culture with self-forget- 
fulness ; of allegiance to God and duty, with free play 
of reason and spontaneous thought ; of respect for what 
is fixed and eternal, with allowance for flux and change ; 
of the claims of the life that now is with that which is 
to come ; of duty and pleasure, body and soul, sense and 
spirit, — is a platform and an organization which cannot 
long hold together, and which presents no better claims 
than those we have all been compelled to abandon. It 
is the unconscious tendency to a union of things long 
held antagonistic and irreconcilable, which has produced 
the various bodies of Liberal Christians all the world 
over. That is what Liberal Christianity means, a Chris- 
tianity liberal to human nature, its culture, its essential 



and manifold wants and aptitudes, inclusive of the whole 
area of humanity, starting from a religious centre, but 
with a circumference encircling the most outlying wants 
or capacities of the race. And above all Christian 
bodies that have a name, the Unitarian has distinguished 
itself by its unitary sweep of all that is human into rela- 
tion with all that is divine. It is the harmonizing of 
religion and philosophy, self-culture and worship, faith 
and reason, of Hebrew awe and moral rule with Hellenic 
illumination and intellectuality, which gives us our only 
claim to the special following of an age in which the 
Bible and universal literature axe in most Christian sects 
tr)^ing to fight each other down ; science and faith are at 
a dead-lock, and the Church and the world in irreconcil- 
able theoretical hostility but in practical and illicit com- 
promise, instead of lawful union and open peace. I 
could with the greatest relish use every moment of this 
opportunity in proving the urgent need and anticipating 
the gracious rewards of our Liberal Christian Church, — 
considered only in the character in which I have now 
described it. But I have an humbler, and, I think, a 
more useful|duty to perform. I assume that this is the 
imderstood character of the Unitarian body. And that 
we need more now to see what its relations are histori- 
cally to existing church organizations and to the Church 
itself; what it is, not in its abstract, but its concrete 
character ; how it came, where it is, and how it can use 
its denominational and its Christian position to the best 
advantage ; how strengthen its influence, and confirm its 
life and sway. 

I propose, then, in the following discourse to consider 
the present position and immediate duties and opportu- 



nities of the Unitarian body in America. I see before 
me the delegates of churches, connected, for the most 
part, directly with the Unitarian denomination, and a 
few, perhaps, not thus immediately associated, but rep- 
resenting churches willing to co-operate with them. I 
will not assume that the Conyention which assembles 
to-morrow has no aims and duties except those of promot- 
ing the growth and efficiency of the Unitarian denomi- 
nation, nor that the only bond which binds the Conven- 
tion together is a denominational one. The change 
made at Syracuse in the name and style of the Confer- 
ence, declaring it to be the "National Conference of 
Unitarian and other Christian Churches," forbids that 
assumption. It expresses the desire and purpose of the 
Conference to invite the sympathy and co-operation of 
all Christian churches, agreeing with the Unitarian body 
in the great principles of congregational independence 
and individual liberty of conscience. None can be 
more willing or more glad than I am to have the pres- 
ence and co-operation of other Christian churches in the 
National Conference. Yet I do not suppose that these 
other Christian churches expect, or will claim the right of 
demanding, that the Unitarian churches, the overwhelm- 
ing majority in the Conference, will suppress or make 
light of their Unitarianism, or will cease to consider the 
first duty of the Conference to be the consideration of 
the interests and duties of that body. If they did not 
believe in the Christian worth and importance of the 
Unitarian denomination, they would not associate them- , 
selves with us, nor should we wish their co-operation. 

We opened our doors to them, not in the expec- 
tation that any great number of Christian churches 



outside the Unitarian body "would desire to act with us, 
but to afford a shelter and offer a fellowship to those ex- 
ceptional churches, which, being cut off by their greater 
love of liberty from other Christian bodies, desired to 
deliver themselves from a painful isolation, and to enjoy 
the privileges of a broader communion and a recognized 
sympathy. Should it prove at any time that the num- 
ber of churches thus disposed is large enough to make 
the National Conference one in which the representa- 
tives of other denominations equal or exceed those from 
the Unitarian body, it would unquestionably change the 
position and duties of the Conference. It would then 
be obliged, by the inevitable vote of the delegates, who 
tmquestionably have equal rights in the Convention, 
to confine itself to those questions which are of like 
importance to all Christians — whether Trinitarian or 
Unitarian, free Methodist or Orthodox Congregational, 
Universalist or Baptist — who might choose to accept 
the call of the Conference ; and it would, as a matter of 
course, drop denominational questions and interests, and 
consider only those duties and measures which Chris- 
tiansj united only in the love of liberty and a Christian 
fellowship raised above all dogmatic and ecclesiastical 
distinctions, could agree in thinking important and obli- 
gatory. For the sake of such a fellowship, and to em- 
phasize so glorious and so useful a truth or principle as 
a Christian co-operation based only on the confession 
of a Christian spirit and common Christian ends, without 
reference to dogmatic agreement, I should be willing to 
see the denominational character of this Conference, 
with all the duties and methods specially obligatory 
upon Unitarian churches, entirely forgotten. But it 
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would then be incumbent upon the Unitarian denomina- 
tion to create another National Conference in which its 
special and peculiar duties could be discussed, its own 
denominational business done, and the diffusion of its 
own theological opinions^ and the planting, increase and 
efficiency of its own churches looked after. But the 
beauty and worth of a broad church organization, a 
wide Christian sympathy and a willingness to co-operate 
for universal Christian ends, are by few of us based on 
the assumed worthlessness of distinctiye theological or 
Christian opinions, or, what is almost the same thing, 
the equal value and truth of all iereeds or symbols. 
There are general principles of agreement — such as the 
right of private judgment, the love of truth and devo- 
tion to the service of God and man, or reverence for the 
spirit and character of Jesus Christ — which unite all 
those who avow and trust in them, and which are 
worthy of the best organization of which they admit. 

But these particular principles are not honored most 
by those who deny or belittle the existence of distinc- 
tions or discriminations in regard either to dogmatic 
opinions or ecclesiastical methods. We judge that those 
who emphasize theological opinions or ecclesiastical 
methods to the extent of denying the Christian name or 
a Christian fellowship to those, who, however clear their 
Christian spirit and profession may be, refuse to accept 
their distinctive opinions and methods, are narrow and 
to that extent unchristian, and that their exclusiveness 
is unjustifiable and injurious. But a zeal for distinctive 
opinions or methods, which is combined with charity for 
those who think other opinions more Scriptural or more 
sound, and other methods wiser and better, is surely 



worthy of all praise ; and, however earnest and persis- 
tent, does not involve any unchristian narrowness or 
exclusiveness. In short, charity, in its ecclesiastical 
sense, is an impossible grace towards those with whom 
we wholly agree. Those who attach little or no impor- 
tance to their own distinctive ideas or methods, cannot 
do honor to the great principle of toleration, or even 
advance the dominion of a broader sympathy and 
fellowship. It is the agreement in still greater things 
of those who differ in many important ways, that lends 
its true triumph to Christian communion. 

It will not be forgotten that many of the Orthodox 
sects in this country, who are actively devoted to their 
denominational interests and advancement, are also 
united in evangelical alliances for common objects. I 
have never heard that those alliances were able to 
accomplish much for those general objects ; but they 
certainly have never demanded or wished for less activity 
in their component parts. Presbyterians, Baptists, Meth- 
odists, Lutherans, have not ceased to be less zealous 
within their own ranks, because of the possibility of a 
wider fellowship with each other, nor have any of them 
hoped to accomplish the ends of their denominational 
existence by the creation of wider organizations, or 
expected to sacrifice their denominational methods and 
opinions for the sake of a broader co-operation. I pre- 
sume, indeed, that it has been their experience that even 
their common ends were most rapidly and efficiently 
advanced by the humble but the more definite and prac- 
tical instrumentality of an independent and restricted 
denominational zeal and activity; and that the utmost 
their evangelical alliances could do was to emphasize by 
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a few great meetings and manifestoes the lofty sentiments 
of that larger Christian brotherhood of which the theo- 
retical recognition is sweetening and widening, but which 
does not admit of much practical application and use 
when we come to those details indispensable to business, 
religious or secular. 

Assuming then that the opportunities, duties and in- 
terests of the Unitarian denomination are, in the present 
condition of the National Conference, the most pressing 
and important questions for our collective wisdom to 
discuss, let us ask ourselves, first. What the Unitarian 
denomination is and stands for in its historical import ? 

When, a half century ago, the cultivated intelligence 
of Massachusetts had inwardly broken with the popular 
Christian creed of New England, and a considerable 
portion of the best educated ministers could no longer 
teach Trinitarian or Calvinistic theology, there grew up 
a small body of churches, which, at first ignoring the au- 
thority of what was known as Orthodoxy, but struggling 
to maintain without rupture their old ecclesiastical fel- 
lowship, were at last reluctantly forced by the decision 
of courts and the opposition of the adherents of the old 
theology, to assume a separate existence, and to recog- 
nize themselves as a distinct and new Christian body. 
After struggling long against any theological description 
or name, and against all proselyting or denominational 
ambitions or methods — with the strongest antipathy to 
anything in the shape of a creed — they gradually and of 
necessity drifted into a loose organization, accepted a 
name, and began to recognize the duty and value of 
mild missionary measures. Their original aim had been 
only to secure freedom for their own consciences, and 
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allowance for their congregational independence in mat- 
ters of faith as well as discipline. It was the necessary 
consequence of their siTent defection to arouse contro- 
versial discussion, to compel Orthodoxy to draw its own 
lines more distinctly and to define them out of its com- 
munion. Thus, their position was cleared and bounded 
for them rather by the exclusion of their Orthodox 
opponents, than by any limitations or definitions of their 
own. The continued action of the causes that produced 
them slowly increased their adherents, and justified their 
more positive and active methods, until in 1825 the 
American Unitarian Association was established, which 
may be regarded as the first distinct, practical evidence 
the liberal Congregationalists of New England gave of 
their consciousness of a denominational existence; at 
any rate their first open appeal to the public in that 
character. 

Even then there was no considerable expectation of 
a rapid change in the theological opinions of the com- 
mon people of New England. Unitarianism, with a 
firm conviction that its account of the Christian faith 
and its interpretation of the Scriptures would ultimately 
prevail in Christendom, deemed the Trinitarian and 
Calvinistic creed too strongly intrenched in the popular 
prejudices, and even the popular wants, to dream that 
in two generations Liberal Christianity would be called 
upon to feed the religious hunger of any part of the 
masses in any part of the world. It supposed its only 
allies to be scholarship, and the higher culture of mind 
and manners. It had no confidence in its power to 
deal with popular passions or tastes. It did not think 
itself so much an instrument of Christian civilization,. 
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as a result of it. It waited for schools and colleges, for 
wealth and refinement, for moral culture and literary 
tastes to prepare the way before it, and to bring in those 
whom the coarse and crude, or stormy and vulgar ideas 
and methods of the Orthodoxy of that day had disgusted 
and repelled. So deeply was this unconscious policy 
rooted in the Unitarianism of my childhood, that it is 
by no means without present influence over me, and 
evidently is still in the minds of many of our best and 
ablest ministers a ruling feeling. 

It was not then understood that wHat the cultivated 
few attain to only by solitary study and painful effort, 
is propagated so rapidly in a growing, and youthful 
country by popular literature and public opinion, that 
a single generation often suffices to place at least half a 
whole community at the point where only its profes- 
sional thinkers and scholars were thirty years before. 
And it is not too much to say that half Massachusetts 
is to-day as well prepared to hear and accept, and in a 
condition to need and value the Unitarianism of Wor- 
cester and Freeman, of Ware and Channing, as the 
literary and socially cultivated classes of Boston and 
Salem were in the days of Buckminster and Bentley. 
Critical and literary in form as the early arguments 
against Trinitarian and Calvinistic opinions were, their 
inspiration was from universal reason, common instincts 
and general tendencies. The descending dews of com- 
mon sense as applied to theology first showed them^ 
selves in raising the wells in the gardens of scholars and 
recluses, or in making verdant the enclosures of dainty 
and cultivated wealth ; but they were secretly and 
unpbservedly watering the roots of the farmers' . pas- 
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tures, and destined very soon to fill the common cisterns ; 
ay ! to supply the public aqueduct. Perhaps theologi- 
cal reform never ran so directly, in the channel of 
political, scientific and economical reform as in the case 
of the Unitarian reformation ; and it may be truly said, 
that the general and rapid illumination and release of the 
public mind through the education of political events, 
practical science and philanthropic reforms has done 
more to make Unitarian theology acceptable, inevitable 
and triumphant, than Unitarian theology, considerable as 
its influence has been in that scale, has done to encour- 
age and produce social, political and moral progress. 

Not forgetting its scholastic and literary antecedents, 
its social high birth and breeding, Unitarianism has been, 
for a quarter of a century past, striving to accommodate 
itself to its larger public, and its more democratic con- 
stituency. Honestly and properly anxious not to lose 
its hold on the most highly educated class, it has not 
felt sufiiciently rebuked by its ill-success in popularizing 
its preaching, keeping pace in its ecclesiastical growth 
with the growth of the country, making itself co-exten- 
sive with the spread of enlightenment and civilization in 
the newer States, or taking a commanding position in 
the great cities out of New England. 

Accordingly, it has the mortification of finding that 
doubt, and liberal intellectual habits, and hospitality 
to free thought on religious subjects, have travelled 
much faster than its missionaries or its organizing zeal ; 
that a large portion of the American people in their 
educational, political, scientific and humanitarian views 
are in advance of their theology ; at odds with their reli- 
gious teachers and creeds ; and are either dropping away 
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from Christian worship and the Christian faith, or com- 
pelling their teachers to hold the old theology very much 
in abeyance. What XTnitarianism was waiting for, as 
the condition of its own spread, and the needed spur to 
its zeal, has come and gone, leaving it behind ! When 
there was a cry made, lo ! the bridegroom cometh, they 
that were ready went in, and the door was shut upon 
the sleepers. 

Perhaps this is all providential. The spirit of grace 
and truth is apt to have a pause between its acts, a lull 
between the outgoing sea of a retiring dynasty of ideas 
and the great tidal wave with which it sometimes changes 
the face of whole moral territories, overwhelming the 
cities of dead thought and obliterating their traces, to 
drive the human mind to safer, higher, and more divinely 
sanctioned habitations. The old theology, so venerable 
for its services and sacred for the truths enveloped in its 
rough skin, after serving the world for fifteen centuries, 
has an honorable claim on the gratitude of humanity for 
careful attendance in its mortal sickness, lingering as it 
may be, and a stately burial at its decease ! I should 
respect our common nature less than I do, did I observe 
an irreverent haste to acknowledge the infirmities which 
its age has betrayed, or hear its children saying, "Cor- 
ban, Corban, it is a gift whereby ye might be profited by 
me," and then hurrying off with their old mother's sup- 
port to the temple of the new faith. The sturdy attach- 
ment which American Christians have shown, in the face 
of their own general progress in all kindred matters, to 
the religious connections and symbols of their grand- 
fathers and of preceding generations is the best indica- 
tion of the kind of devotedness and zeal with which, after 
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gratitude has had its full indulgence and association its 
tenderest dues, this same people will abandon themselves 
to the new statement 'of the eternal gospel they believe. 
Besides, God's time and man's time are not always iden- 
tical. . Things do not always move when we push hard- 
est, even when we see no reason why they should not 
move ; and we do not always push hardest when every 
human motive would invite our strength, simply because 
a divine impulse and opportunity are not given us. I 
am not sure, brethren, that God's time has come for W5, 
but it has evidently come for some Liberal Christian 
movement of vast proportions and corresponding benefi- 
cence, in these American States, and I think also in the 
world at large. I cannot join those enthusiastic Liberals 
who proclaim Puritan theology utterly departed ; Trini- 
tarian and Calvinistic, Lutheran and Wesleyan opinions 
essentially abandoned, — mere theological figments, — 
death's-heads, wherein cunning jewels hold the place of 
eyes that once glowed and ruled. I have been far and 
wide in this country, from Atlantic to Pacific, and I have 
not found the old altars cold, or in want of worshippers ; 
only I have found many thousands who would not join 
the many other thousands that loved and honored and 
served them. 

I have lately been in many European and some Afri- 
can and Asiatic countries, and I have not seen that the 
world had yet done with its old Catholic shrines, its 
worship of Christ and the Virgin Mary, its faith in a 
vicarious sacrifice, or in a bloody expiation, or in tran- 
substantiation, or even in baptismal regeneration. The 
Christian religion is still, to a great extent and with sin- 
cere faith, a sacerdotal mystery, a spell which is muttered 
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in an unknown tongue, an "Open Sesame" to a celestial 
cavern full of diamonds and gold called heaven, a safe 
conduct past hell's flaming gate ! And, moreover, the 
Roman Catholic faith, long thought by Protestants to 
owe its life wholly to ignorance and tyranny, to the tem- 
poral powers that guaranteed its existence and the fears 
and hopes of the degraded rabble, is more fully exhibit- 
ing a sway which it always possessed over the most 
cultivated minds, even having made cardinals and 
bishops out of its converts from the most advanced Prot- 
estant classes. Despite of the questioning and the decay 
in certain countries of the creed of the Reformation, and 
its total loss of influence over millions of minds, it also 
still has a mighty organized existence, a vast spiritual 
power over many millions more whose constitutional 
need of dogmatic expressions combine with their rever- 
ence for established ideas, their fear of change, and their 
distrust of their own wisdom to devise better things, to 
give them a profound practical attachment to their 
hereditary opinions. 

We need neither waste our pity upon nor indulge our 
contempt towards that great Orthodox body which has 
done, and is stUl doing, the chief religious work of Prot- 
estant Christianity. It is idle to speak of its weakness 
or its unsatisfactoriness, simply because millions nearer 
to us do not feel its power. Other millions still do^ and ' 
live from its altars, passing happy, devout and holy 
Christian lives in the light and heat of its teachings. 
To reason against its beneficent influence, to deny the 
comfort of its doctrines to its own disciples, to declare 
its decease, to charge its disciples with ignorance, folly, 
insincerity and discontent, simply because, with our 
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hereditary light, our views of Christianity, and in our 
advanced or independent position, we should be guilty of 
hypocrisy, and find ourselves enslaved and convicted of 
unreason in professing or receiving its opinions, — is one 
of those illogical and untenable conclusions, which sec- 
tarian zeal and partisan prejudice are commonly enough 
adopting, but which is unworthy a cultivated and disci- 
plined Christian intelligence. It is in this same fashion 
that Protestant Orthodoxy has. been long accustomed to 
treat Roman Catholicism, ascribing to the adherents of 
that Church all its own experiences and wants, and 
judging them from its own position. What kind of in- 
sight into the power, the attractiveness, the beauty, the 
consolation, the inspiration of Roman Catholicism, for 
her own children, does Protestantism afford its average 
disciples % A mere man of business might just as well 
undertake to measure the inspiration, charm and uses of 
an artist's life and calling ! It is a gross offence against 
the dignity of that human nature we so volubly profess 
to reverence, when we ascribe to a religious faith which 
was the sole Christianity known or professed for a 
thousand years, at least, only degrading and irrational 
qualities, and pronounce it a wholly vain and injurious 
superstition ! Roman Catholicism avenges itself upon 
Protestant contempt and abuse by exhibiting its modem 
vigor in the very countries which have despised its pre- 
tensions and its power ; nay, in the laud of universal 
popular education and absolute religious freedom, it is 
making enormous strides, and holding successful head 
against the universal opposition of our national ideas 
and our prevailing religious opinions. 

Until we pursue another policy than that of scorn, 
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uncandid estimate, and cries of priestcraft and supersti- 
tion, we shall have no more power to check its advances 
or to modify what we disapprove in its character, than 
Protestantism has hitherto exhibited. We need rather 
in humility to study the secrets of its influence, the 
sources of its power in human nature, the place it has 
in Gods providence and Christ's kingdom, to honor 
what is true and goad in its principles and methods, and 
to recognize it as a legitimate part of the Christian 
Church, entitled to all the influence it can gain or hold, 
and to all the charity which we claim from Christians 
differing from ourselves. If any Protestant flatters him- 
self that the Roman Church lives only upon the accu- 
mulated capital of a rich past, and is dead while it lives, 
so far as spiritual force, self-denying graces and persist- 
ent faith and devotion are concerned, let me caution him 
against that self-delusion. From the bottom of my soul 
I wish that much of our Protestantism had only as much 
zeal, confidence in itself, and practical self-consecration, 
and as much breadth and liberality, as marks some por- 
tions of the Roman Church. I see no present bounds 
to its spread, and no final date to its existence. It thrives 
upon the divisions, doubts and denials of Protestantism. 
It gathers into its perfumed and symbolic shrines those 
believing natures, those leaning and devout souls to 
whom Protestantism denies any food for the religious 
imagination. That reason which we exalt into a soli- 
tary attribute, and place upon an icy throne around 
which human instincts, affections and passions stiffen, 
freeze and die, Romanism, as if to balance the madness 
of Protestant excess, hurls to the ground and puts 
beneath her feet, while the chilled instincts and sensibil- 
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ities, with music, art and mystic symbol and childlike 
faith — their cold tyrant overthrown — come back into 
grateful life and wreathe themselves in almost riotous 
profusion over his vacant seat. The infinite wisdom 
and truth will not have the ingredients of the Christian 
religion or the elements of human well-being diminished 
or destroyed. Dispersed and lying in separate heaps 
they may be — authority with the Romanist, freedom 
with the Unitarian, the Holy Spirit in charge of Quakers 
and Methodists, the externals here, and the internals 
there ; but perhaps neither less nor more at any time ; 
only waiting for proper combination and reconciliation. 
Excess on one side produces antagonistic excess on the 
other ; deficiency here, superabundance there. 

Thus in dogmatic as well as ecclesiastical Christianity, 
Liberalism, which makes light of dogma, ridicules the 
importance of theological definitions, or denies the 
existence of any truths connected with the Gospel of 
Christ which can be systematized into a body of divinity, 
only drives the Orthodox sects into more positive affir- 
mations and a narrower theology. The spirit of Ortho- 
doxy has grown milder and more practical, but it has 
not improved or broadened its dogmatic basis. The 
disuse or suspension of some of its articles of doctrine, 
in deference to the spmt of the age, is not to be mis- 
taken for their abandonment. I do not believe that 
Orthodoxy is as wide and as near the truth as it was in 
Luther's day ; and I am confident that, as it drives 
Liberal minds out of its communion, it will become 
narrower still. What can be more obvious than 
the perilous tendency to the exclusive worship of 
Jesus Christ] The Pope's final announcement of the 
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miraculous conception is not as backward, as dangerous, 
as characteristic an exhibition of the tendency of the 
Catholic Church to despise the light of the nineteenth 
century, as the growing worship of Christ, with the 
neglect of the Creator's superior claims, is of the dog- 
matic audacity, intensity and narrowness of modem 
Orthodoxy. For, take away the checks and balances 
which the Nicene creed or the Athanasian puts upon 
this anthropomorphism, leave a once visible, created 
and corporal being to be the highest object of human 
trust, adoration and thought, and you do the utmost to 
weaken the spiritual aspirations, to limit and confine the 
sweep of the Christian consciousness, and to take from 
Christian theology its once gymnastic and dramatic 
power — its power to exercise and develop the whole 
religious manhood in our souls. If we desire to under- 
stand the philosophical Trinitarianism of many practical 
Unitarians, it must be studied in the tendencies, on the 
one hand to isolate God and leave Him without media- 
torial connection with humanity, which ends in pure 
Theism on the one side, and on the other the tendency 
to dethrone God and put Jesus Christ in His place. 
Unitarians are in danger of the first error, modem 
Orthodoxy of the last. Those Protestants who wish to 
avoid both errors find relief either in the publicly 
recited creeds of the Episcopal Church, which just now 
are rendering Christendom important services, or in 
fighting the superficial tendencies of the Liberal Chris- 
tian body, by insisting that the New Testament doxolo- 
gies and the baptismal formula contain a permanent 
doctrine and symbol, and that God is to be worshipped 
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in the name and through the mediation of Jesus Christ, 
by the aid and inspiration of the Holy Ghost. 

I have dwelt upon the tendencies, the truths, the 
errors of other great Christian schools, because Unita- 
rianism, either in its excellency or in it? exposures and 
faults, cannot be understood without the boldest and 
most candid study, appreciation and measurement of the 
great epochs and theological and ecclesiastical systems 
from which it descends. And upon this descent and 
family bond, in my deepest conviction, depend both 
our heritage of faith, the purity and richness of our 
Christian blood, and our only claim to any place, much 
less any leadership, in the Christian Church. 

Unitarians, Reformers, Protestants of the Protestants 
as we are, we have never professed to be setting up a 
new religion or reviving one older than Christianity. 
We have, as a body, aimed only at purging the Christian 
Church of certain things which had been taken up into 
the system provisionally at crises of special want or 
peril, or peculiar weakness and trial. We have desired 
to recognize the claims, the services, the spiritual experi- 
ences and victories of our predecessors in charge of the 
great trust of the Gospel and the Church. Down that 
main line of tradition and faith, the precious fruits of 
Christ's life, and teachings and death have descended, 
and gathering wealth and hallowed power and holy fra- 
grance from the ages and generations that, according to 
their providential opportunities, have aided in develop- 
ing its significance and increasing its volume, they form 
now the revered river of our religious strength, the 
river of God which is full of water. We do not pro- 
pose to build into the temple we fashion on or over this 
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stream all the drift-wood or wreck of old fanes that we 
find in it, nor to worship the theological crocodiles and 
lizards that may have found its waters hospitable or 
nourishing. Neither do we mean to abandon the stream 
because of its drift-wood or the monsters that we see 
here and there swimming in its waves. We believe 
that God has chosen to make this Jordan of His the bap- 
tismal stream of humanity, and that until He works some 
new miracle, like unto the life and character and teach- 
ings of Jesus Christ, and baptizes a new Teacher and 
Saviour in a new stream, we shall be presumptuous and 
unwise to go back to Pharpar and Abana, or even to go 
forward to Mississippi or Amazon, as if size and depth, 
or commercial or political importance could measure the 
compass of His choice. It is in no dread of free inquiry, 
in no desire to entangle or baffle others' consciences, in 
no caprice of opinion, or fear of what the world will say, 
that the Unitarian denomination has planted itself, or 
rather has been planted by its progenitors, upon the 
great traditions of the New Testament and the historical 
Church. It is its providential birth-right, its saving 
instinct— whence alone nutriment for it can proceed. It 
is from convictions stronger than any formal arguments, 
from attachments deeper than reasoning, from wants and 
cravings that will not be denied, that our Unitarian 
churches have held their anchorage in the storms of 
modern scepticism qnd a devout infidelity, and the 
moment the question was raised, declared themselves, 
by a decisive and overwhelming majority, the disciples 
of our Lord Jesus CJirist. 

03^ h&Hog the history and position, whgjt then are the 
duties and opportunitiop of ISiie Unitarian body ? We 
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are the heirs of whatever liberality of theological opin- 
ion there is within the domain of positive Christianity. 
We do not go out of that domain to seek our fellowship 
or to establish our kingdom. Our aim is a definite one. 
It is not to do good in any and all ways, and to scatter 
ourselves over the whole field of human interest. We 
have inherited the ordinary work of the Christian 
Church. And our specific business is, as a church of 
Christ, to make Christians ; to preach the Gospel, and 
bring such human souls as we can gather under our 
miuistry to know the inspiring, guiding and saving 
power of the truth Christ taught, the life and character 
He exhibited, and the spirit He was of. And this we 
propose to do, by the means of a stated ministry, in 
places of Christian assembly on the Lord's day, for the 
worship of God in the name of Jesus Christ, and for 
the preaching of His Gospel. Protestant Orthodoxy and 
Romanism tell us, on the one hand, that we have neither 
a ministry nor a Gospel; that we have abandoned 
both in forsaking the Catholic Church and disowning 
the creed of Christendom] We do not fling back 
the reproach, nor deny the Christian status of either. 
And we say to both, " Think of us as you will and ex- 
clude us as much as you can. We are sorry for your 
suspicions and your objections. But it is not you or 
those you can help, teach and satisfy, that God has 
given us a mission to instruct and to bless. Keep all 
you can keep within your respective pales of belief and 
of discipline. You have at least half the civilized 
world who trust and look to you for Christian guidance. 
God bless your labors and reward your pains ! B«t you 
know as well as we, that millions of intelligenit people 
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have for some reason abandoned and rejected your wor- 
ship and your creed. It is these millions that we are to 
look after, and by the new interpretation of the Gospel 
of Christ, to enlist as disciples and build up in the 
order of faith and Christian obedience." 

It is perhaps none the worse for our cause that to be 
self-consistent they must denounce us as infidels and 
wanting the true unction of the Holy Spirit ! We know 
that we mean to be and are Christians, and it is because 
we feel the power and the blessedness of the Gospel in 
our own hearts that we desire to communicate it in its 
holiness and its grace to all who, repelled by their nar- 
row and partial statements, are unable to see or to love 
and believe in Jesus Christ as they set him forth. 

On the other hand, a small class, it may possibly be 
larger than I know, say to Unitarian Christians and to 
this Conference, " If you wish to meet the wants of the 
great body of free-thinking, earnest, independent minds 
and hearts in this country, you must go a great deal 
further than the Conference has gone yet ! There are 
thousands of people, thoughtful and well-disposed peo- 
ple, in America and in all other parts of the world, who 
do not believe that Christianity has any special claims on 
their faith or their love ; who deny its supernatural 
origin, and put its sacred books upon the ordinary level 
of serious literature ; who think the moral and spiritual 
truths in the New Testament wholly independent of the 
authority of Him who taught them, and that Jesus 
Christ is in no just and truthful sense their Master and 
Lord, and the Gospel, in no just interpretation, to^ be 
distinguished from any good news which reaches the 
spiritual ear and heart from any quarter." Now, I am 
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convinced of the moral and spiritual earnestness and 
religious worth and excellency of some who entertain 
these opinions ; and I know that some others, who feel the 
supreme beauty of Christ's character and the value of 
his ministry, are still very reluctant to say that he is 
their Lord and Master, or that the Gospel has any spe- 
cific or peculiar value. What, then, are we to do ! As 
Unitarians we desire to keep our platform broad enough 
to hold upon it as many of those brought up with us, 
and whose personal worth we know, as we possibly can, 
let their theoretical agreement with us be as imperfect 
as it may. Practically we know their worth and useful- 
ness and their essential sympathy with us. We cannot, 
we would not, cut off or .exclude any who desire to 
work with us from either side, — either of those leaning 
to Orthodoxy or those leaning to pure Theism. If I 
know the denomination, such exclusion is impossible. 
We will neither turn from our gates any who choose 
to enter, nor bolt our doors against the return of any 
who, having gone out, desire to come back. But I 
think it is equally certain that we intend to maintain 
our present platform, whether it suits either extreme of 
our body or not. It does express the great distinctive 
and controlling faith of the denomination. Moreover, 
it expresses a fundamental article of faith so deeply 
planted in our history an I antecedents, so long undispu- 
ted and unquestioned, so intensely believed and trusted 
in by the majority of this denomination, so inexpressibly 
dear to many of the most serious and spiritual minds 
and hearts among us, that any abandonment, suppres- 
sion or equivocation of it would be the signal of com- 
plete revolt and utter rejection of the Unitarian organi- 
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zation. You might as well attempt to put a Calvinistic 
or Trinitarian gloss upon our preamble as to take away 
its distinctively Christian character. Neither will or can 
be submitted to. If the preamble excludes any, it is 
not because we wish to exclude them, but because we 
cannot conscientiously stay ourselves or keep the great 
body of the denomination together upon any less than 
what the vast majority of this body regard as the 
simplest and least possible dogmatic statement of a 
Christian faith. If we thus seem to trample upon the 
convictions of a few, and exclude them by a definition, 
it is our common misfortune. If their consciences are 
so tender and their views so advanced that they cannot 
work with us upon a platform which, without a single 
other dogma, distinctly avows discipleship of the Lord 
Jesus Christ, then it is plain that we have come to a 
boundary which the Unitarian denomination cannot pass- 
If, as it is claimed, there are thousands of religious peo- 
ple who are outside of so broad a pale as ours, surely 
there is room for a new kind of religion. And its 
apostles may as well go to work at once to occupy the 
providential field. 

That is not, if I understand our body, the. field the 
Unitarian body wishes to till ; not the one historically 
committed to us, or which we can wisely let down or 
widen our fences to take in. Nor is it necessary, in 
order to find profitable and abundant work, to dash into 
the vague labor of feeding those who do not wish dis- 
tinctly Christian bread and wine. We have millions of 
people to fold in the positive fold of Christian disciple- 
ship who are not distressed with these scruples, and who 
will not repel our Christian care. They are equally. - 
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averse to Orthodoxy and to a bare theism; they are 
neither prepared to go back into the old temples nor to 
live out of doors. It is our broiness to meet this great 
want. If we attempt more we shall do less. We have 
a faith which our antecedents and our literature have 
made more or less definite, which we call the Unitarian 
faith. It is founded on the divine authority of the 
Christian religion. We are forced by the love of peace 
to leave the words '' divine authority " to the private 
interpretation of each disciple. This faith has its 
churches and its organization. To multiply those 
churches, increase their efficiency, give them able, 
devoted and well-furnished ministers ; to send forth 
missionaries to awaken attention, to collect scattered 
sheep and fold them in new churches; to unite this 
body in closer sympathy, and by considering its oppor- 
tunities, make it a power for good, by improving every 
chance for using its light, liberty and love for the 
benefit of our country and of humanity — this seems to 
me our urgent duty and our gracious opportunity. It 
resolves itself practically into a more energetic and 
systematic pursuit of the humble work we have been 
engaged in for fifty years — building up a Christian 
denomination on the old foundation, but with liberty 
and love and holiness wrought more fuUy into its walls. 
I know that some of the most energetic, gifted and 
devoted minds and hearts among us are dreaming that 
we have some wider and higher and more spiritual 
mission; that there is something petty and sectarian, 
and, to speak plainly, effete in talking about Unitari- 
lanism and the Unitarian denomination. According to 
this vag t^ idea the world is hungering for a new religion, 
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or, at least, clamoring for wholly new vessels out of 
which to drink the water of the old fountain. Our 
churches and our Sunda^ preachments are not what is 
to do the business. The people, it is said, will go to 
halls and theatres or gather in the public streets for 
religious instruction who will not put their heads into 
church. They welcome good, earnest, practical state- 
ments of moral and spiritual truth, come they from 
Trinitarian or Unitarian, Supematuralist or Rationalist, 
Conservative or Radical. It is undeniably true. Then 
let us meet the people just where they will meet us. 

No place is so profane that a serious purpose to bless 
and save human souls will not sanctify it. And if this 
passion for gathering in theatres and halls for religious 
teaching is only a fashion, and is destined to pass away, 
let us economize the fashion while it lasts. The fact 
that the people will listen to serious and earnest talk 
eagerly and reverently, and all the more when there are 
no dogmatic bones in it, is something to give Christian 
teachers of all denominations pause ! It means a great 
deal both good and bad. But in a country as fond of 
public speaking and of public meetings as ours it must 
not be supposed to mean too much either way ; and to 
depend mainly on it for great results, or to believe — if 
any do, which I do not assert — that it can in any way 
take the place of the more steady teaching and syste- 
matic instruction of the Church, would not be sagacious. 
The churches are our great and steady reliance. And 
to make them more earnest, efficient and attractive is 
our most practical way of deepening our influence and 
extending our type of Christianity. If you abandon cw 
weaken the church organization, and trust to public 
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meetings, newspapers and lecture-ships to propagate the 
reformed faith, your new machinery will soon give you 
something far less than the hereditary, traditional faith 
of the Gospel to teach ! You will have broken your 
connection with the tender and holy associations of the 
Christian religion, and thrown away all the unspeakable 
wealth of its hereditary sentiment. It is little or no 
indication of influence to get people together in a theatre 
or a public hall, — a promiscuous crowd, more or less 
changed every Sunday, — even though it be in the name 
of religion. You can do it for any purpose, good, bad 
or indifferent. And, however excellent the teaching on 
these occasions, you cannot follow up your influence ; 
you have done nothing to integrate the individual hearers 
in a living body ; they commit themselves to nothing ; 
they enjoy no feeling of shelter tind protection, no sense 
of ownership or of being owned ; there is no fellowship 
and no communion in such a decorous mob. 

If the occasion is used to send them to the churches, 
and to persuade them how useful, beautiful and vital a 
thing the Christian Church is, you do well ; but I fear 
this is the last thing that is done. No ; if Liberal Chris- 
tianity, in her new methods, breaks down the regular 
traditional church institutions and substitutes other ways, 
believe me, it will not be a progress but a revolution, 
and a backward one at that. What we need, and what 
will be a great and glorious success, is to hold fast the 
precious vessels which ages of divine guidance and relig- 
ious experience have handed down to us, the great 
bequest of the Church, while we fill them with the liberty 
of thought and the freshness of the spirit which God has 
bestowed upon this latter day. If we cannot organize 
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our liberal theology into ecclesiastical shapes, if we can- 
not maintain the universal rites of the Christian Church, 
then the religious instincts of the Christian world will 
repudiate us, and rightly so, and the Holy Spirit will 
find some new body to occupy our room. I believe, then, 
that every Unitarian Church which really succeeds in 
making itself the religious home of its people, which 
crystallizes their affections and occupies their zeal, and 
unites them as under the inspiration and guidance of the 
Head of the Church, in a sacred faith which they are 
not ashamed to express by outward symbols, and in 
works of Christian obedience and Christian charity, does 
more to commend and to establish our Liberal Christi- 
anity than all the crowded assemblies we can boast. East 
and West. For that is just what the prudence and the 
latent wisdom of the emancipated Christian minds of the 
country are waiting for, to see whether so free a faith as 
ours can occupy the forms and maintain the traditions of 
positive Christian institutions ; whether we, with our 
Liberal opinions, can keep the holy flavor of the Chris- 
tian religion and enjoy the blessing of its time-honored, 
time-proved methods and usages! Prove this, — and 
every well-ordered, living, sanctified church and congre- 
gation helps to prove it — and there is hardly any limits 
to be put to the number of our constituency or effective 
influence. 

I know how hard it is, with the unsettled theology, 
the critical or negative habits of Christian thinking now 
in fashion, and the decay of church life and church activ- 
ities, to make our individual churches religious homes, 
where co-operation among the members can be relied on, 
and a spirit of mutual helpfulness and mutual depend- 
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ence and protection can be exhibited. And that is the 
reason why our churches are now so commonly and so 
perilously dependent for their prosperity wholly on the 
pulpit-gifts of their minister. The people, as a rule, hire 
their minister as the lyceum committee does its lecturer. 
Unless he has an electrical temperament, or skilful way 
of putting what he knows, a good voice and an easy 
delivery, popular manners and a fine presence, his suc- 
cess cannot be guaranteed. It cbmes to this : second- 
rate men cannot meet the wants of Liberal Christians or 
make Unitarian churches flourish. Well, then, they 
must die ! for how many first-rate men, how many el-ec 
trie, genial men, who recommend themselves at first 
sight, and continue to recommend themselves to the 
popular taste, does divine Providence furnish in a year 
or a generation ? How many men who can do the duties 
of the pulpit, and all the duties of the congregation too, 
unite in their own persons the teaching, exhilarating, 
sympathetic, charitable functions scattered in separate 
gifts through a whole flock, and so release them from all 
duties except those of coming to listen to eloquent 
sermons, or giving money when it is pleaded for ? No 
religious denomination can be built up on the hypothesis 
of a copious supply of such men. And if we had them, 
they would be a doubtful blessing. God does not want 
the officers in the Christian army to do all the fighting, 
A true church is a communion or fellowship of Christian 
souls that contribute their respective spiritual graces and 
powers to a common stock for the benefit of all. 
Churches can do without ministers better than without 
an interior life of their own, and a parish or a church 
that is blown up by the breath of the minister and 
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collapses the moment his breath is withdrawn, is hardly 
worth a name, and has no real existence. This ever- 
lasting cry, "Send us a smart man, a first-rate speaker, 
a man with popular gifts, if you expect us to live or 
thrive," is a dreadful confession of spiritual dearth and 
mourAful ignorance of the duties of Christian disciples* 
It ought not to be said, it must not continue to be said, 
that our Unitarian churches are more dependent on 
gifted preachers than the churches of other faiths. It 
indicates vital defects ; it shows organic disease ; it 
betrays the want of spiritual life and positive Christian 
faith and experience. The condition of the unit of the 
individual church is the most pressing question in our 
body. Let us clearly understand how thoroughly to 
organize one single church, and make all its members 
work with spiritual power and grace for the common 
good, and the scandalous dependence of our churches on 
brilliant gifts in their ministers would at once be done 
away with. 

Next to the better interior life and self-adjusted 
organization of the separate churches by their own 
lay wisdom and care, comes the supply of ministers. 

I congratulate you that this question is receiving 
immediate and earnest attention. We have now two 
schools in the East and one in the West, engaged in 
preparing our ministers. Concerning the character of 
two of them, there can be no dispute. They are upon 
the basis of all other theological schools in this country, 
and aim by patient and thorough methods to train up a 
learned ministry. Let us have a learned ministry if we 
also must have a less learned one. We could not hope 
to hold our place as a highly intelligent body of Chris- 
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tians with any decline in the standard of our scholarship. 
Let us keep it up with all diligence and confidence. 
Now our Cambridge and Meadville schools — until 
recently our only schools — have greatly disappointed 
our hopes in the number of pupils of any kind they 
have drawn to them. It is not their fault, in my judg- 
ment. It reflects more painfully upon the religious 
influence m our churches, that more of the young men 
of education are not driven by the seriousness of their 
own religious convictions into the blessed work of the 
Christian ministry. It would almost seem as if Chris- 
tian and religious faith had temporarily so left the 
educated class, that the only recruits are to be looked 
for in the less artificially trained and humbler classes of 
society. The ministry has long been supplied in other 
denominations from that quarter. Let us welcome our 
ministers from wherever we can get them, and if the 
Holy Spirit send them from the farm-yard and 
the factory and the work-bench, perhaps they may 
bring more of the temper and zeal that the original apos- 
tles brought from their fishers' nets and their publicans' 
stalls. I presume none will refuse to acknowledge that 
a profound religious experience, or a powerful natural 
call to preach, or a strong Christian personality, or a 
ripe Christian character, are better without learning 
and theological training than the best culture is without 
them. For one I believe that " aptness to teach" will 
outstrip all training of inaptness, and that the man is a 
vastly more important element than his attainments in 
every minister. 

Let us then accept those who, with unquestionable 
sincerity and Christian purposes, wish to prepare for 
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our ministry, whether they know Latin and Greek or 
not ; and if they cannot spare three years in their pre- 
paration, do the best we can for them in two, or even in 
one. We cannot afford to be over-nice in the question 
of scholarship, when so many communities are waiting 
for religious men who will help them organize Liberal 
Christian churches. With real respect for better judg- 
ments, I cannot sympathize with the proposition to unite 
the schools at Boston and Cambridge. Two schools will 
be certain to have more pupils than one, and it will be 
very dangerous to disturb what is growing so well as the 
Boston School, because it costs a little more money to 
keep it a-going separately than if it were merged in the 
Cambridge School. You cannot always tell what the 
subtle conditions are in the success of an educational 
movement. Nobody can say exactly what has brought 
such a large body of candidates to the Boston School. 
But because you cannot explain how it has succeeded, 
do not question its success or jeopardize it by changing 
its circumstances or its place, under the supposition that 
these have nothing to do with its success, because you 
cannot see that they ought to have or how they do have. 
It seems to me that it is altogether too early to meddle 
with that great and I believe providential movement, and 
that we ought humbly and devoutly to wait on Divine 
Providence, and see what the spirit of grace and truth 
means by blessing so signally this plant, so unpromising 
at its heroic start and with so little certain prospect of 
growth. When the Holy Ghost really seizes any part 
of our body and deigns to use any of our instrumental- 
ities, let us not dare to disown its work. Could that 
same indescribable influence move in our churches, and 
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make us feel that not by our own power, but by Divine 
grace, we were working out our common salvation, every 
other question would drop into insignificance, and we 
should have an immediate harvest, with abundant reap- 
ers to gather it in. Meanwhile I believe it to be one of 
our first duties to sustain the Boston theological school, 
and I believe it will for a few years do better without 
an endowment than with one, living on the immediate 
sympathy and the voluntary gifts of our people. 

Next to the duty of recruiting our ministry from 
young men not in the work already, I hold the opportu- 
nity of recruiting it from the ministers of other denomi- 
nations to be one of the most encouraging, and qne 
deserving our careful attention. Those who are best 
acquainted with theological questions, and who are 
called upon to express Christian sentimeiits in theologi- 
cal forms, in short, publicly to teach Christianity in our 
day, best appreciate the difiiculties in the old theology 
and the relief and freedom of our position. But 
ministers of other denominations will not be inclined to 
come into the Unitarian denomination, however closely 
their theological sentiments may approximate, if they 
discover that ministerial fellowship among us means 
little or nothing ; that our churches have no special 
sympathy with each other, but, like houses in a block, 
each depending on its own owner's support, stand each 
one stiffly on its own private foundations, without any 
notion that its sister churches can lend or draw any 
support from it. A Unitarian minister is the most 
unsheltered Christian teacher in the world. With 
such gifts as God has bestowed upon him, he must 
fight out his work, singly and alone. He can depend 
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little or nothing upon his people, unless he has the 
exceptional gift of magnetizing them, for any other 
furtherance than a meagre pecuniary support while he 
continues to please them. He acknowledges no alle- 
giance to any ecclesiastical or ministerial body. If he 
chooses he may call in a council to ordain and settle 
him. or he may begin his work in scorn of any such 
idle formality. He has no ministerial rights other than 
those laid down in his personal contract with the con- 
gregation that settles him. If disputes arise between 
him and his people, there is no familiar body to arbi- 
trate between them. He is a mere hireling, who may 
be. turned off at three months' notice, excepting always 
what position he owes to his personal talents and potent, 
I do not sav Christian, character. And I am inclined 
to think that this state of strict individualism in our 
parishes is increasing, and has the favor of our people ; 
that most of our body think that the laws of gravitation 
settle a minister's place ; that he ought to have no pro- 
tection but his ovm talents and character, no restraints 
on his absolute freedom of opinion and speech, and his 
congregation no restraints on their absolute freedom to 
treat him just as they think best. 

You well know I have a great love for freedom and a 
great hostility to any needless restraints. But I know 
that a Christian church, or a permanent Christian min- 
istry, or a Christian denomination, cannot be built up if 
freedom is the sole or the main interest of the people 
who support it There are such things yet as justice, 
truth, duty, comity, morality, piety and faith ; there are 
such things yet as vested rights and implied obligations ; 
there are such things yet as wisdom and prudence, sen- 
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iority in experience, right to give counsel, and obligation 
to heed it, deference from the young and authority for 
age and experience ; there are such things yet as insti- 
tutional virtues and obligations. Man has not wholly 
lost the faculty nor the necessity of such surrenders of 
his private tastes, opinions and caprices as will enable 
him to live and work with those who agree in certain 
great principles, affections and methods. The notion, of 
the state, of the nation, of the church, dimly and wretch- 
edly as it is in our day popularly understood, is not 
wholly extinct, and indeed will extinguish us before we 
can extinguish it. And, for one, because it happens to 
be a popular error of our time that he is the noblest, the 
most heroic, the most progressive, the most of a nine- 
teenth-century man, who avows the most unqualified 
faith in freedom as its own safeguard and the mother of 
all the graces and virtues and securities, will I falsify 
my own profound convictions or suppress my fears that 
the freedom which makes one man, ignorant and sense- 
less as he may be, think his opinions as good as his 
minister's, who has perhaps given his life to thinking 
and to Christian study ; or encourages a young minister 
to set up his personal speculations against those of his 
theological professors, as if they were only his peers ; 
or which makes a pastor think his own individual notions 
of Christianity what the people come to church to hear, 
and not the Gospel according to the received ideas of 
the body to which he professes to belong — that such a 
freedom is the freedom of intellectual bandits, and not 
of a civil, social and moral order ; and that no visible 
church, much less any Christian denomination, can exist 
and flourish in such an atmosphere. It leads to the 
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worst tyranny. It sometimes makes learned and worthy 
ministers the slaves of the ignorant or unchristian portion 
of their congregations and of church committees. It 
gives capricious and lawless churches the opportunity of 
bringing general discredit upon whole denominations 
with which they are associated, but whose wishes and 
influence they disown. It gives single men of excep- 
tional boldness and unbridled license of speculation the 
perilous opportunity of placarding a whole body of 
churches and ministers with the odium of their private 
excesses of opinion ; and sometimes taints a Christian 
denomination with the suspicion of the infidelity which 
is avowed by some one of its ministers. Is there no 
escape from the perils of priestcraft and the ecclesiastical 
keys, except in this wild independence ? Is there no 
alternative between tyranny and anarchy? If there 
is not, I shall choose the despotism of a sensible oli- 
garchy, rather than the license of a senseless mob. But 
just here it is that our religious denomination calls for 
the highest wisdom. What have we got such a body of 
thoughtful laymen and ministers together for, if not for 
the sober and practical business of devising ways and 
means to give our churches growth and religious life and 
hope, our ministry increase, our pastorates stability, our 
freedom ballast, and our course a compass and a chart, 
and not a mere wave-tossed, wind-blown direction ? 

I believe we need inexpressibly all the order compat- 
ible with congregational independence. It is idle to 
say that Congregationalism does not admit of order. Its 
history refutes the charge. It would be self-condemned 
and a suicide to concede it. Let us essay, then, some 
order in our ministry. Let us teach some positive the- 
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ology in our training schools. Let us claim some au- 
thority for our ministers at their settlement, some defined 
rights as well as expected duties. Let us have some 
meaning in ordinations, some dignity and reality in our 
Church councils, some alliance in our Church confer- 
ences which can be counted on as a real support, and 
some status in our ministry which shall stamp a man 
with the authority of our denomination when he enters 
it, by his making himself a voluntary subject of its prin- 
ciples, rules and purposes ! You may as well give up, 
first as last, the work of this Conference, or of this 
denomination, if you cannot come to some mild but 
positive system of order and co-operation which shall 
give waUs, roof, shelter — the feelings, the obligations, 
the privileges, of a religious home to the individual 
members of the Unitarian body. I do not expect these 
views to be popular, or to be acted on in the coming 
convention ; but I do think they should be the subject 
of a careful consideration in our next convention. 

Finally, we need for our denominational growth a pe- 
riodical literature of a very diflferent character from the 
present. That question will come up in the sessions of 
the Conference, and I will not discuss it here, except to 
say that while I think a speculative and scholastic jour- 
nal — free and broad — is very important, I attach vastly 
more importance to some weekly journals which shall 
provide our people with positive Christian theology and 
positive devotional reading ; journals devoted not to the 
advancement of new views and speculations, but to the 
diffusion of things known and believed among us, in 
which the inquiring people of this country can see 
what Unitarian Christians believe, and how they apply 
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their doctrinal belief to the nourishment of their relig- 
ious affections and the growth of their own souls. You 
cannot expect Orthodox people, with their minds accus- 
tomed to the full fumitifre of a settled and substantial 
creed, to come into our Church, and find neither spirit- 
ual chair nor table wherewith to furnish forth their 
emptiness, and still to be content ! They greatly need 
a new body of Liberal Christian Divinity, — articles of 
understood opinion wherewith to set their hearts and 
minds up at their new religious housekeeping, and we 
need it ourselves as much as our Orthodox converts. 
Our children, for want of it, cannot say their souls are 
their own, and they are not their own, but at the mercy 
of any diligent and skilful theological casuist who has 
interest enough to convert them to his opinions. They 
cannot tell in one case out of fifty what they think or 
believe, after ten years in the Sunday School ; nor can 
our ordinary laymen usually give any clear and definite 
account of their own faith. If we have no faith, let us 
say so, and cease beating the drum and calling atten- 
tion to nothing. But we do have a faith, capable of 
positive statement ; a Christian faith which can be stated 
negatively towards the errors of the churches about us, 
or, better, positively towards the Gospel itself. 

There is no duty more urgent than the duty of furnish- 
ing our people with a definite Christian statement of 
belief. I will not say that we can lay down a platform 
or publish a creed for the next thousand years or the 
next hundred years. I am much more concerned for the 
religious wants of the next ten years. We cannot suit 
everybody, and we must not permit a few who can 
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never be suited to stand in the way of wants so general 
and so legitimate. 

Brethren, I have made a great draught on your 
patience and on your forbearance, but I have not will- 
ingly taxed either. I have felt a deep responsibility in 
standing here to-night, and never sought Divine guid- 
ance with a more single eye to the glory of God and the 
spread of Christ's kingdom. I believe that the National 
Conference has a sacred trust in its hands, and one in 
which our whole country has a profound interest, igno- 
rant as millions may be of its claims to their respect. If, 
dropping vague ambitions and unprofitable speculations 
and disputes, we give ourselves unreservedly up to 
the study of the interests and duties of the Unita- 
rian body, with practical reference to the growth 
of personal faith and piety in our churches, and the 
ways and means of diflPusing that faith and piety 
among the unfed, the unfolded millions of our country- 
men, we shall have the sympathy of thousands of minds 
that now look toward us kindly but timidly, as wanting 
a definite belief or a fixed habitation, and yet as being in 
an atmosphere that attracts them ; we shall regain the 
co-operation of the deeply religious minds in our own 
body, whom our wasteful discussions have repelled ; we 
shall invigorate the feeble faith of our own sons and 
daughters, whom a temporizing and unpractical indefi- 
niteness has driven into indiflference and wayward- 
ness ; we shall invite the spirit of piety and prayer 
back to our altars ; we shall have the leading and en- 
couragment of the Head of the Church, our Saviour 
Jesus Christ, and the blessing of him who alone is God 
over all, blessed for evermore ! 
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New York, Oct. 7, 1868. 

The Conference was called to order in Irving Hall, at 9.45 
A. M., the President, Hon. T. D. Eliot, in the chair. 
Rev. S. B. Stewart, of Lynn, led the Conference in prayer. 
The President delivered the following 

OPENING ADDRESS. 

I have in charge, friends, from the council of oflBcers of your 
Conference, to give welcome to all the delegates from the Asso- 
ciations and the Churches of our faith, and from all other 
Churches whose presence indicates their willingness to unite 
with us in Christian work. Our Conference, my friends, rests 
upon a creed j for it is as true to-day as it was when it was first 
said, — " What doth the Lord require of thee but to do justly, 
and to love mercy, and to walk humbly with thy God ?" 

" To do justly and to love mercy," in this our age, and in the 
presence of this people, requires more than the individual eflforts 
of just and merciful men ; and therefore it is, that we have come 
together at this time, lifting ourselves for the moment away from 
the exciting scenes and sounds and strifes of politics, that we 
may confer together and determine what things can be done, and 
what we can do to establish justice, to vindicate the claims of 
mercy, and to demonstrate the divine energy of humility in our 
life. 

Outside of this hall, in the streets of this wonderful city, 
where multitudes of men from all the regions of the earth have 
come together, each pursuing in his own way, and on his own 
account, his own road to wealth, or office, or renown, in his pro- 
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fession, or industry, or art ; and not here alone, but at all aur 
homes, from whatsoever State we come, the eye and the ear are 
filled with the sights and sounds of preparation for the closely 
impending political conflict of the year. My friends, we cannot 
shut out sight or sound from eye or ear ; nor can we shut out 
from the heart that absorbing interest, growing day by day, as 
the hour draws nigh, craving outward expression in prayer to 
Him who ruleth all things well, that He will now, as heretofore, 
guide this people aright. 

Yet, friends, while the political citizen is earnest in Ids work, 
and availing himself of the best means to accomplish the ends 
desired, in the best way, the Christian citizen cannot be unmind- 
ful of his work ; and we come to our work here without misgiv- 
ing, or hesitancy, or doubt, or fear. We are assured of our 
work, and we know that God has given us the opportunity and 
the power; what we want is the will. Grant us the will. 
Father of men, to do the work thou hast assigned to us, as Jesus 
wrought, and then thy will, thy way, thy work we find. 

It was written in the old story, that Abram, when he lived in 
Haran, heard the voice of God, and it said to him, "Get thee 
out of thy country, and from thy father's house, into a land that 
I will show thee, and I will make of thee a great nation." 
My friends, just in that way the voice of God came to us, and it 
said to us of the liberal Church, " Get you away from your sects, 
and from beliefs that hinder, and separate into a broader Church 
that I will show unto you ; and I will make of you a great power, 
and you shall be blessed, and in you shall all the families 
of man be blessed " ; and those who came, some three years 
ago and more into this city, had heard the voice, and came 
pursuant to its call; and they found, when here, that they too, 
not unlike Abram of old, had their cattle and their goods and 
their silver and their gold. How they followed the voice, how 
they have begun the work, what has been accomplished, the hin- 
drances that have been encountered, the prospect that is now 
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before us, and the work that is yet to be done, will be stated to 
you by those who have had those matters in charge, and it is not 
for me to consider them. But I would like to make one sugges- 
tion, if you will allow me. Ahram, it is said, was rich in cattle, 
and in silver and gold; so also was Lot; but it is said that the 
herdsmen of Abram and the herdsmen of Lot did not agree. I 
do not know whether they divided upon a point of faith ; but 
Abram thought they could not work together, and he said to his 
nephew, " Take your cattle^ and your silver and gold, and go to 
the North, and I will go to the South, or go to the left, and I 
will go to the right." But it was not a great while before Abram 
went for Lot and carried him back. Now, my friends, I do not 
know, but I should be very glad if we could do a little better 
than Abram; and if with our Abram (type of faith, you know) 
there has come up any Lot (symbol of unrest, or progress, or 
unbelief), do not let us send off Lot with his cattle, and his sil- 
ver, and his gold, but, if we can, let us remove the cause of dif- 
ference and keep Lot ; for, my friends, in this country of ours, 
where every household has been made sad, where, not in the 
manger, and amid sounds of peace, but in the camp, bristling 
with arms, and amidst the roar of artillery, freedom was born of 
war ; where millions of slaves are citizens, and millions of citizens, 
white and black, crave education, and Christian aid, and moral 
culture, and intellectual help ; there is work enough, ay, more 
than enough, for us to do ; work of that same kind to which 
Jesus referred when he said, "Wist ye npt that I must be about 
my Father's business ? " And this is our work ; " To preach the 
gospel to the poor; to heal the broken-hearted; to preach 
deliverance to the captive, and recovering of sight to the blind ; 
to set at liberty them that are bruised ; to preach the acceptable 
year of the Lord." When we have done that, and not until then, 
we, too, my friends, may close the book and sit down 
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Rev. E. E. Hale stated that the following Reports of Com- 
mittees appointed at the last meeting of the Conference had 
been printed, and were ready for distribution^ viz : 



REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON UNITY AND 
FRATERNITY. 

The undersigned, a Committee appointed at the second meet- 
ing of the National Conference of Unitarian and other Christian 
Churches, held in Syracuse, N. Y., October 10 and 11, 1866, 
respectfully Report : 

Your Committee was appointed as one of fellowship and 
co-operation, "to promote acquaintance, fraternity and unity 
between ourselves and all our brethren of the liberal faith." 

We did not consider ourselves confined, by the terms of the 
resolution, to those sects technically known as Liberal Christians. 
Every faith which liberalizes the mind and enlarges the sympa- 
thies is a liberal faith — no matter with what opinions it may 
chance to be associated. A man may hold Orthodox opinions 
or Roman Catholic opinions, and yet have a liberal faith ; and 
another man may be a Unitarian or a Radical in his opinions, 
and yet not be liberal at all. For if an Orthodox man or a 
Roman Catholic is able, notwithstanding his opinions, to feel 
Christian sympathy toward those from whom he differs, and to 
co-operate with them in Christian work, he is, to all intents, a 
liberal Christian. And if a Unitarian or a Radical has sympathy 
only for such as agree with him, and considers men who do not 
go as far as himself as wanting either brains or courage, he, 
however liberal his views may be, is himself a bigot. Your 
Committee have therefore looked for men of a liberal faith, in 
all directions, and have found such everywhere. They have 
attended Conferences of Universalists and Conferences of Meth- 
odists and Free Religious Meetings. They have also been 
received into the pulpits of different denominations, and have 
been kindly welcomed by all. They have been invited to take 
part in the ordinations and installations of gentlemen of other 
denominations. One of your Committee, Mr. May, has long 
been in the habit of going freely among his neighbors who differ 
widely from himself in their theology, and often preaches for 
them. These facts show that the rigid system of exclusion, 
formerly in vogue, has softened. Many gentlemen, in high 
standing in the various sects, are in full religious sympathy 
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with many members of our body. Without wishing to empha- 
size these facts too strongly, we are glad to see in them the 
tendency toward a genuine unity of the spirit, hereafter to be a 
blessing to the universal church. 

The Resolution of Conference made it the duty of your Com- 
mittee to promote acquaintance^ frcUernity and unity with brethren 
outside of our body. We have attempted to do this, partly by 
the methods before mentioned, by attending the public meetings 
of other bodies, and partly by private intercourse. We have 
been greatly encouraged by seeing a marked disposition in indi- 
viduals commonly known as Orthodox toward a liberal faith. 
We have found members who no longer consider Christianity as 
a Creed, but essentially as a Life. We have found many, who, 
while holding in the main Orthodox opinions, hold them rather 
in the spirit than in the letter, and by no means accept any of 
the received creeds as a finality. We meet with those, belong- 
ing to Orthodox churches, who are truly in spiritual unity with 
us. We cannot, of course, enter into details here, or give the 
names of individuals. Were we at liberty to do this, we might 
state many interesting facts in support of our assertion. 

The great change in this respect, and that which gives us our 
hope that the time is approaching when the last prayer of Jesus 
shall be fulfilled, and all his disciples be one, is a change in the 
method by which Christian Unity is now attempted. Formerly 
it was universally thought right to begin on the outside and work 
in — now we begin on the inside and work out. Then the 
Church sought to produce first an outward unity of form, in 
order to obtain the unity of the Spirit — now, many seek, first, 
for the unity of the Spirit, in order to arrive, afterward, at the 
unity of form. Then, they sought conformity rather than con- 
viction — outward assent rather than inward agreement. Then, 
they were satisfied if men went through the regular ceremonies 
of the churches, and accepted passively its creeds. All the rest, 
they thought, would come in due time. A man might believe 
what he chose, or disbelieve what he might, provided he did it 
silently, and made no proclamation of his opinions. Hypocrisy, 
it was thought, was better than heresy — secret infidelity than 
open dissent. So a poor physician is contented if he can drive 
the disease in, and make its symptoms disappear, and thereby 
often kills his patient, while a skilful practitioner prefers to 
have it come to the surface. For, as unannealed glass will fly 
to pieces because the surface has hardened into form, without 
giving time to the particles within to take their natural positions, 
so a creed or a church which is accepted outwardly, before the 
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mind within is prepared, is likely to be broken apart. Such a 
creed or church may have the outward aspect of unity, but it 
is in a condition of unstable equilibrium within. Its emblem is 
the glass toy called a Prince Rupert^s bubble, made of glass 
suddenly chilled, which will fly asunder if you scratch the sur- 
face anywhere ever so lightly. 

The Roman Catholic Church has always aimed at producing 
unity from the surface inward. Throughout the Catholic States 
of Europe it has used the civil power to produce, by force, this 
outward uniformity. And now that the civil governments grow 
reluctant to enforce conformity by the secular power, the Pope 
cries out that all things are going to destruction. Protestant 
Nations have, in these last centuries, allowed freedom of worship 
and belief. Yet Protestiant Churches have not been willing to 
allow it, but have tried to compel outward uniformity by such 
means as lay in their power — still holding to the same method of 
working from the surface towards the centre, instead of from the 
centre to the surface. But enlightened men, of most creeds, are 
beginning to perceive that this mode of producing uniformity of 
opinion resembles the method adopted by the Flat-head Indians 
of gaining a good phrenological development — by compressing 
the outside of the head, instead of cultivabing the brains within. 
Only from the Unity of tlie Spirit can any valuable unity of the 
Body come ; make men love the same thing, see the same thing, 
work for the same thing, and being thus inwardly as one, out- 
ward fraternity and a visible organic union will follow in due 
time. 

Your Committee therefore have taken no pains to invite any 
individuals or churches to join this Conference. But we see 
everywhere the old dogmatic belief in the form of religion giving 
way before an influx of better life. We find a tendency in all 
churches to come together and work together. We are glad 
that this Conference presents, in its very name, a standing invi- 
tation to all other Christian Churches to unite with it. We have 
no doubt that, in the gradual disintegration of sects, many 
churches, not agreeing with us in belief, will take occasion to 
join us for Christian Work. Meantime, let us, on our part, 
believe that we have brethren of the same liberal faith in those 
who difier from us widely, — ^both in the direction of ^greater 
Orthodoxy and also of greater Radicalism than that of the ma- 
jority of this body. 

JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE, 
SAMUEL J. MAY, 
ROBERT COLLYER, 

Committee, 
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IL 

REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON DENOMINATIONAL 
LITERATURE. 

To the National Conference of Unitarian and other Christian 
Churches : 

The Committee on the subject of Denominational Literature 
present the following Report : 

Your Committee were appointed in accordance with a series 
of Resolutions, presented by the late Mr. James P. Walker, 
whose sudden removal from a field of high Christian usefulness 
has been so widely lamented. These resolutions, after speaking 
of the extent and value of our denominational literature, de- 
clared that " it ought to be collected into one channel, controlled 
and systematically disseminated, by sale and gift, through some 
single central organization, as the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion." On this ground, your Committee were instructed to 
consider this whole subject of denominational literature, and 
in connection with the Executive Committee of the A. U. A. 
digest and adopt a plan calculated to realize a result so impor- 
tant, and still further to utilize and make available for Christian 
ends the literary ability of our body. 

In pursuance of the duty thus assigned, your Committee had 
two meetings with the Executive Board of the A. U. A. and at 
these the subject was discussed at length. It appeared that the 
suggestion of a central agency in the wide extent which was con- 
templated in the Resolutions, was, in the opinion of some among 
us, subject to serious objections. To make the A. U. A. the one 
great book-publishing establishment of the denomination, would, 
it was feared, subject it to the risks of trade, to an extent which 
an organization of such a character ought not to encounter. 
Besides this, it would require the officers of the Association to 
determine on the fitness for publication of whatever works any 
of our writers might wish to bring forward ; thus subjecting them 
to reproach, either for accepting books which some might deem 
objectionable, or rejecting volumes which were considered valu- 
able. Yet the advantages were obvious of an agency which 
should disseminate our literature on principles more liberal than 
those which guide the course of private enterprise. While there- 
fore your Committee could not advise the officers of the Associa- 
tion to carry out the idea of the Resolutions to its full extent, 
they saw with pleasure that the Association 'was extending its 

4 
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operations in the field of literature, yet within moderate and 
prudent limits. It appears to them that, within such limits, 
those operations may be yet more widely extended ; and that, 
without aspiring to engross the whole field of Unitarian litera- 
ture, the Association may adopt such measures as shall, in the 
language of Mr. Walker's resolutions, "still fiirther utilize and 
make available for Christian ends the literary ability of our 
body." 

There are many persons who might make their literary 
acquirements profitable to their fellow-men, if guided and 
assisted to the right course for their employment. On the other 
hand, there are wants of our religious conmiunity which are not 
met, because the talent that could supply them is not organized 
and directed. Notwithstanding the labors of our departed and 
living scholars, we have no edition of the Bible, which can be 
read in our families with full confidence in its representation of 
the original text, or in the notes by which it is accompanied. 
We have no Introduction to the Bible for general use; no 
popular Commentary on the Old Testament ; no complete Com- 
mentary on the New. We have no Unitarian Ecclesiastical 
History. The want is deeply felt, of more books of a devotional 
and meditative character. Organization, we are aware, cannot 
create the talent, the scholarship, or the devotional feeling, which 
are alike necessary for the preparation of such books ; but it 
may do much to bring them to light where they exist, to 
encourage their development, and direct their application to the 
most important objects. Some of the works which have been 
named are such that the labors of many persons might well be 
employed upon them ; but to select these persons, to invite them 
to undertake their work, and furnish facilities for its prosecution, 
should be the task of a Committee of the Association, or of a 
Board separately constituted. That Committee or Board might 
also arrange for the publication of these works, either on account 
of the Association, or by making suitable agreements with private 
publishers. 

Believing that the subject thus presented may, if duly acted 
on, be pursued with much advantage to our denomination and 
to the cause of religion, your Committee recommend to the 
Conference the adoption of the following Kesolutions : — 

Resolved, That the Conference observes with pleasure the 
increased activity of the A. U. A, in the publication and 
circulation of books. 

Resolvedj That it is of high importance that there should be 
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provided an Introduction to the Scriptures, a Commentary upon 
them, and a History of the Christian Church, embracing, in 
popular form, the best results of modern scholarship ; with 
works for general use, of a meditative and devotional character ; 
and that the subject *of procuring or aiding the preparation of 
such works be commended to the attention of the A. XT. A. 

Resolved, That the Conference suggest to the Association to 
consider the expediency of preparing, by the labors of a sufiBcient 
number of competent scholars, a Family Bible; the text and 
translation to have the most important and best established 
emendations of recent criticism; to be arranged in paragraphs 
and parallelisms, and to be accompauied by brief Notes, and 
Introductions to the various books. 

All which is respectfully submitted* 
For the Committee, 

S. G. BULFINCH, Acting Chairman. 



III. 

REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON THE ENDOWMENT 
FUND FOR MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL. 

The Committee, appointed at the last National Conference 
to receive and pay over to the Treasurer of the Meadville 
Theological School the money pledged at the Conference towards 
an Endowment Fund of that School, Report : 

That the whole amount paid over to the Treasurer by the 
Committee, or forwarded to him by the societies themselves, 
which made pledges,- is $27,691.70 (twenty-seven thousand 
five hundred and ninety-one dollars and seventy cents). 

The whole amount of money pledged, exclusive of that ofiFered 
by the friends of the school at Meadville ($4,000), was, as 
stated by the record of the Secretary, $26,455 (twenty-six 
thousand four hundred and fifty-five dollars). 

But of this sum two thousand dollars was entered, by misap- 
prehension, so that, in fact, but $24,455 were pledged at the 
Conference. 

It appears, therefore, that $3,136.70 have been paid, over and 
above tiie pledges actually made at the Conference, and that 
there is yet a deficiency of $2,408.30. This should be raised 
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to complete the $30,000, on raising which was conditioned the 
gift of $4,000, by the friends of the school at Meadville. 

Of their pledge, $3,000 have already been paid over, and the 
fourth thousand only awaits the completion of the condition, 
namely, raising the $2,408.30, which is yet needed. It is very 
desirable that measures should now be taken to raise this snm. 
The work undertaken will then be done, and well done. 

In behalf of the Committee, 

RUFUS P. STEBBINS, Chairman. 



IV. 
ANTIOCH COLLEGE ENDOWMENT. 

The^ Committee on the Endowment of Antioch College have 
the honor to Beport : 

That they were directed by the Conference at its meeting at 
Syracuse to represent to the public the necessity of enlarging 
the Endowment of the College by the sum of $150,000. They 
have attended to this duty in such general appeals as could be 
made through the press and in some public meetings. But they 
have not considered it proper, in view of the other large demands 
made upon our Churches, to attempt at one time to collect the 
whole sum, however desirable such a collection would be. They 
have to report, therefore, the collection for the College in two 
years since the Convention at Syracuse of $22,150 only. This 
sum is mostly the gift of a few individuals who have a closer 
acquaintance than almost any others with the present condition 
of the College, with the value of its work, with its steady 
enlargement and with its various necessities. No more striking 
testimony could be given of the interest which it excites among 
those who know its condition, than the fact that such generous 
contributions are made to it by those who are best informed. 

The College is now conducted with the most severe economy 
by a staff of energetic teachers who deserve a much higher 
remuneration than they receive. During the last year, four of 
them have with great generosity supplied, almost without remu- 
neration, a great part of the instruction to the freedmen at 
Wilberforce College, which is twelve miles distant from Antioch 
College. With the increasing attendance at Antioch, the 
receipts from its pupils have increased in every year since 
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it was re-opened, and in the last year were $1,366 more than in 
the year before.. It is still necessary however, for the trustees 
to collect from its friends $3,000 annually, to meet the regular 
expenses of the College. To provide this income regularly, an 
invested fund of $50,000 is highly desirable. 

But the Committee do not consider that the endowment of the 
College should stop there. As the number of its students 
increases, they wish to see the remuneration of the professors 
increased and the staff of professors enlarged. Situated in the 
very heart of the country, the influence of this College in extending 
true and just views of education, of politics, of social order and 
of religion may be immense. It is the only College in the 
country to whose government we can give the free and generous 
direction we desire. Its reputation is established. Its means 
of usefulness are larger with every year. It has a very valuable 
property. It is wholly free from debt. And we cordially com- 
mend it to all members of our communion of large or small 
means as worthy of their most generous benefactions. All gifts 
may be made to any of the Trustees or to the Treasurer, Artemas 
Carter, Esq., in Chicago. The legal style of the College is 
Antioch College, of Yellow Springs, Greene County, Ohio, and 
in bequests it should be thus named. 

EDWARD E. HALE, 

For the Committee, 



GIFTS TO ANTIOCH COLLEGE, 

Between Octobeb 1, 1866 and October 1, 1868. 

1866. 

Dec. 7, Alfred Windsor, BrooMine S50 00 

" 17, and at other tknes, 

Henry P. Kidder, Boston 5,000 00 

1867. 

Jan. 26, Miss Ernestine May 250 00 

« " " Josephine May 250 00 

Feb. 6y and at other times, 

Tully Bowen, Providence 2,000 00 

Seth Padelford " 2,000 00 

W. B. Weeden " 2,000 00 

May 1, Through E. C. Sprague, Buffalo . . . . 55 00 

'' 29, Friends in Cincinnati 300 00 

Feb. 7, and at other times, 

Mrs. Caroline Merriam , 1,500 00 

June 20, and at other times, 

Mrs. Eliza Sutton, Danyers 625 00 
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Nov. 21, David Joy, Boston SlOO 00 

" " Charles Merriam " ....... 100 00 

" " Daniel Denny " 100 00 

" " Miss Kewman " 200 00 

Nov. 22, and Aug. 10, 

Wm. Munroe " 1,000 00 

1868. 

Jan. 1, J. 8. Hayward 200 00 

Mar. 25, A. Carter 1,000 00 

April 6, Mrs. S. J. King, Taunton 1,000 00 

June 22, Edw. Whitney, Boston 500 00 

" " Miss M. A. Hastings 100 00 

" " Miss E. A. Foster, Boston 100 00 

" " Edw. W. Clark, Germantown . . . .700 00 

" " Friends in Cincinnati 500 00 

" " John J. May, Boston 2,070 00 

" " Israel Nash " 50 00 

" " Society for Propagation of the Gospel . . . 100 00 

" " Other persons 20 00 

Most of these subscribers were large contributors to the original 
Endowment Fund. 



V. 

REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON MINISTERIAL 
SUPPORT. 

The Committee appointed by the National Conference to take 
into consideration the subject of Ministerial Support would sub- 
mit the following Report : 

They have canvassed the subject as thoroughly as their means 
would allow, and feel that the facts elicited by the very large 
correspondence which they have had with the ministers of all 
denominations should in some way be placed before the com- 
munity at large. 

Your Committee believe that there is no class of men in the 
community who have suffered more for the comforts of life 
during the last few years than the ministers who are for removed 
from cities. And they further believe that this evil will be at 
once remedied, if societies can be made to listen to the facts in 
the case. There is an immense deal of pinching poverty among 
liie clergy of New England. Scores of men in the country 
towns are supporting, or trying to support, large families on 
salaries of less than five hundred dollars. These gentlemen 
have a liberal education. In their youth, unmarried, they could 
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get on quite well with the pittance given, but they have been 
cramped more and more every year as the times grew harder, 
and the family grew larger, until to-day they are compelled to 
resort to all sorts of contrivances, and to cut and trim the 
necessities of the family in every way in order to pay the pro- 
vision and clothing bill. We think it would stir the community 
to a complete revolution in this matter if some of the letters 
which the Committee have received could be published. We 
have been greatly troubled as we have read the details of 
attempts to appear respectable in cast-off clothing sent from 
some rich relative in the city, and to seem to be well fed and 
comfortable with the meagre supply which the table afforded. 
Actual want of the comforts if not the necessities of life is 
involved when a man makes up his mind to enter the sacred 
profession. 

We cannot help feeling that while a certain degree of poverty, 
just enough to dampen the ardor of those who are uncertain as 
to whether it is best to take the step or not that decides the work 
of the future, is necessary for the protection of the oflBce from 
unworthy seekers, and while we would not be understood as 
advising such an increase of salary as would offer any tempta^ 
tions whatever to persons not fit, we still hold it to be a patent 
truth that the present unnecessarily meagre compensation does 
have a large influence to keep good men and true out of the 
ministry. Willing as they may be to suffer any amount of pri- 
vation themselves, they must feel it to be a very serious thing to 
involve in the same necessity the wife and children. Let the 
• salaries of ministers be made sufficient to meet the wants of a 
man of the middle class in society, i. e., give him such a sum that 
he need not concentrate so much of his energy upon the hopeless 
task of making both ends meet, and give more of his time to the 
books and the work to which he has devoted himself, and we 
believe that the effect on the religious world would be felt at 
once. 

Our only wonder, and the wonder has been on the increase 
since our investigation of this matter, is that so many men, with 
these inevitable evils before ihem, have entered the profession. 
To give up all things in order to serve the best interests of hu- 
manity, and to be paid for it with the coarsest possible crust, 
seems to be hardly fair. If a young man, with the Spirit of God 
moving in his heart, looks out upon any other profession, he sees 
a thousand inducements, — he can live in the midst of plenty, and 
of his plenty he can give whatever his generous heart may die- 
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tate to the phflanthropic organizatioiis and the reforms of the 
time; — he can give his children a fitting education, and he can 
do a vast deal of real ministerial work among men by the ster- 
ling integrity of his character and the eloquence of a pure life; 
but if he looks at the prospect which the ministry has to offer, 
he sees so much pain and poverty and care for merely household 
goods, that your Committee do not and cannot think it strange 
that the professions of the Law and Medicine are crowded with 
aspirants while the Ministry is compelled to be thankful for the 
little it gets. No man can write a good sermon with an unpaid 
provision bill lying on the table ; and no man can put zeal into 
his preaching, and into his daily talk, if his landlord's prompt- 
ness in sending for the quarter's rent is not met with equal 
promptness on the part of the parish* in paying the quarter's sal- 
ary. This may seem to be a very small thing to many, but to 
the minister it involves his peace of mind and gives color to all 
his public services. 

The necessity of growing old, and the inevitable cold shoul- 
der which is turned to a minister in parishes which are looking 
over candidates, make it very important to provide at mid-day 
for the time when the shadows will gather. Under the present 
regime this is utterly out of the question. In these days a young 
minister must either marry a rich wife, or not marry at all. In 
country parishes it often happens that the wealthy man of the 
village pays out of his abuadance only thii'ty or forty dollars a 
year for the support of the church, whose minister, with a salary 
varying from three hundred and fifty to seven hundred dollars, 
is expected to give his whole time to his sacred work and make 
as good an " appearance" as his position demands. In scores of 
instances ministers are compelled to resort to some secular pur- 
suit in connection with the sacred ofl&ce in order to meet the de- 
mands of the provision dealer. He keeps a little farm and does 
all the work himself; he opens a school, and thus incurs the dis- 
pleasure of his society, who insist that the care of his people is 
quite enough work for one man; he boards and teaches forlorn 
suspended students, or resorts to some other device to meet the 
constant demands on his purse. 

You can see at once that all this is true when we say that 
there are scores of ministers in New England who are living 
(we could choose a different word) on less than five hundred 
dollars a year, and scores more who subsist on what less than 
eight hundred will buy. If you will be kind enough to compare 
this with the wages given to artisans, you will see at once that 
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educated labor in competition with uneducated labor stands no 
chance at all. A first-class mason receives per, day $4, or for 
the working days of the year about $1,200. A first-class 
carpenter $3.50 per day, or per annum $1,000. A first-class 
painter $1,000. A common Irish laborer $2 per day, or per 
annum, say $500. A lumper or porter, per annum, say $700. 
And so we might go through the list. It is enough to say 
that the country ministers of to-day receive, for the amount of 
labor done, far less than any other class of persons including 
day laborers. This is not as it should be. The people will 
never know the amount of actual pinching that is constantly 
practised in consequence of this under pay. We are not wrong 
in saying that if the salaries of ministers could be so increased 
as to insure the comforts of life, the tone of Sunday exercises 
would be more healthy and cheerful, and the influence of the 
churches would be largely increased. 

Your Committee have tried to find a remedy for this evil 
which they could recommend to the Conference. The whole 
matter ought to find its way to the thoughtful, the careful 
and the Christian men and women throughout the country. 
We believe that something should be done at once. If it is 
found impossible to pledge an increase of salary, let the min- 
ister be protected from the evils of poverty in his old age by 
means of a policy of Life Insurance on the endowment plan, 
which will guarantee to the possessor at a certain age, say fifty, 
the payment of a sum suflBciently large to keep the wolf from 
the door. This would not be a heavy task for any society to 
assume. The minister's life can be insured for a small annual 
expenditure, and the comfort which would accrue to recipients 
of such bounty would be of great benefit to the church. This is 
only one means of obviating a smous difficulty. We would 
recommend to all societies a thorough investigation of this 
matter, and feel sure that when the community is made aware 
of the bald facts of the case, its own good sense will sugge^ 
immediate action. 

Respectfully yotirs, 

GEO. H. HEPWORTH, Tw the Committee. 
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REPORT OF THE COUNCIL. 

The Council of the National Conference has the honor to 
report as follows : 

The most important work of the Syracuse Conference was 
the establishment of the system of Local Conferences, covering 
almost the whole country. Fourteen such Local Conferences 
have been organized under various constitutions, all with the 
same desire for giving system and energy to our missionary 
work. The Maine Conference, the New Hampshire Association 
and the Western Conference have continued their energetic 
operations in the same direction. The Western Conference has 
formed the closest alliance for its missionary work with the 
American Unitarian Association, which has appointed Rev. 
Carlton Staples as its Western Secretary. The increased vigor 
and unity of action fitly represents the complete unity of spirit 
which has always characterized the action of the two societies. 

One of the most important subjects which will come before you 
for consultation is the method of work of these several bodies, so 
closely related with the religious life of our churches. In place 
of any printed reports from the missionary organizations, the 
Council has asked the presence of all the secretaries of these Con- 
ferences, and they have requested Rev. Mr. Scandlin, one of their 
number, to report at this session the progress made in the organ- 
ization of our body through the Conferences. We will there- 
fore here simply say, that, while in various ways they have 
quickened the life and activity of our individual churches, they 
have also, without at all infringing on the principle of congrega- 
tional independence done very much to quicken the action of 
the denomination. 

The secretaries have held frequent meetings, and as an evi- 
dence of the entire harmony and strong interest of all, it may 
be stated that each one of these meetings has been attended by 
nearly every secretary of Oonferenoefl in the New England and 
Middle States. At these meetings a comparison of methods and 
results has been had, and such plans agreed upon as bear on the 
more general interests of the denomination. In particular, the 
raising of money for the American Unitarian Association has 
been systematized, and much has been accomplished towards 
realizing the practical results for which the system was designed. 

From the reports of these bodies, and from the other informa- 
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tion brought before us, we are satisfied that we have more reason 
than ever to congratulate ourselves on the extent of the work 
before us, and on tiie means we have for carrying it out. The 
signs of the times certainly show that we have a great duty in 
the religious organization and instruction of this country, and 
in giving to it purer forms and simpler statements for the expres- 
sion of its religious life. And the short life of the National 
Conference even is already long enough to show that efforts, 
even as slight as those we have used, will be largely rewarded. 

There are, it is true, no statistics which properly represent 
the steady growth of liberal sentiment in religion through the 
land. The enumeration of the churches represented here from 
time to time furnishes no such expression. First, because such 
sentiment exists largely in districts of scattered population, 
where no efforts can be made to express it by the organization 
of churches. Second, because, even the steady demand made in 
the cities of the Middle States and of the West for the estab- 
lishment of new churches of our faith cannot be understood by 
persons who do not see the correspondence of the secretaries of 
the Unitarian Association at Boston and Chicago. In many 
cases it becomes the duty of those gentlemen to say, however 
unwillingly, that they cannot advise our friends to organize 
themselves in parishes, because they cannot in fairness promise 
them even a reasonable prospect of attaining a satisfactory re- 
ligious teacher. At any moment there may be a small number 
of preachers unemployed. But the number of parishes without 
ministers is always substantially as large. The enlargement of 
the number of our parishes goes forward, therefore, precisely as 
fast as the increase of our clergy. It goes forward no faster.* 

This fact is to be observed with interest by those persons who 
hope to substitute the work of laymen while engaged in other 
walks of life, for the ministrations of a professional clergy, set 
aside for the ministry an*d for no other service. Whatever may 
be the value of such religious organizations as the Friends es- 
tablish, not directly involving the work of a stated ministry, we 
have not yet succeeded in making any such organizations take 
the place of churches on the old pattern. On the other hand 
the first demand in our new societies is for a minister who shall 
not only take the work assigned to the ministry in all ages of 



♦ Two hundred and sixty-three churches were Invited to the first New 
York Convention of April, 1866. Three hundred and fifty-six were invited 
to this Conference in October, 1868. 
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the church, but also shall understand and carry through much 
of the detail of the work of a new organization. Sight or 
wrong, this demand thus &r controls the formation of sach soci- 
etieS; and our secretaries are therefore constantly compelled to 
discourage movements in the formation of new parishes, till they 
can be sure that there is a reasonable chance of an adequate 
pulpit supply. 

The mere statistics, therefore, of the increase of our diurches, 
gratifying as they are, do not in any way represent the general 
interest in the Northern, Mi3dle and Western States in the 
cause which we have at heart. They simply show the extension 
which ha^ been possible with the force of ministers which this 
body can now command. A careful comparison of the number 
of our churches now, with the number invited to the Convention 
in this city in April, 1865, when the Conference was formed, 
shows an increase of eighty-three churches, about thirty per 
cent in three and a half years. The policy of the Unitarian 
Association and of the Western Conference, a policy which the 
council emphatically approve, is to place these churches, as 
largely as possible, at centres of influence, as at university towns 
or in central cities. Every city in America of more than 50,000 
inhabitants has now at least one Unitarian Church, with two 
temporary exceptions, which are fitly supplied by our Univer- 
salist brethren. 

These new churches are mostly self-supporting, after the 
necessary missionary expenses of a beginning had been gener- 
ously met There is no economy in attempting to limit those 
initial expenses by a niggardly stondard. The steady increase 
of this work, however, has not been accompanied, as we could 
have hoped, by a corresponding increase in the contributions 
to our central treasury. We believe there is no doubt that the 
contributions of our churches during the last year, for religious 
purposes, have been larger than ever before. But almost every 
church, in its new activity, has found some object of direct 
interest which has occupied its attention, and the charity which 
begins at home has in many instances absorbed the offerings 
wMch we would have been glad to use in distant service. For 
instance, the few years past have greatly enlarged and improved 
our church edifices. Of such local work the Council has no of- 
ficial accounts — its character not falling within the view of the 
reports presented to us. But a single illustration of it, which is 
not exceptional, is found in the work of the churches in the city 
of Boston. That city is represented here by delegates firom 
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thirteen churches, and five chapels of the Ministry-at-Large* 
Within six or seven years past twelve of the thirteen churches 
have occupied or have undertaken the erection of wholly new 
church edifices much larger than they occupied before, or have 
supplemented their work by the erection of mission chapels. 
The one exception is in the historical society of King's Chapel — 
to change whose venerable church would be sacrilege ; but the 
congregation there, none the less alive to its duty, has made the 
most liberal contributions for the extension of church accommo- 
dations elsewhere in the city. These new arrangements, when 
completed, will more than double the accommodations for wor- 
shippers provided in those churches. The same churches, united 
in the Benevolent Fraternity, have in the same time arranged for 
the erection of two larger chapels than those now occupied ; and 
one chapel wholly new has been added to their number. Briefly 
stated, here is an instance of the steady work going forward 
within our churches, which makes no appearance whatever in a 
list which simply counts their numbers. 

Tlfe experience of every Protestant church shows, however, 
that only those inhabitants of our cities whose residence is in 
some measure permanent, attach themselves to an established 
congregation. Our churches are religious homes, and the peo- 
ple who have no homes elsewhere do not yet find themselves at 
home in these churches. Now in all our large cities one-half the 
population may be considered as belonging to the nomadic, 
movable or floating class. They are supported by wages paid 
weekly or monthly in contracts which last for short periods only. 
They have no real estate, little other property which fetters their 
movements, and at a day's notice are ready to pass to any other 
city which offers more for their labor. They rent their tene- 
ments on short leases, or on none, and often regard themselves 
as a transient population. Such a population is not provided 
for in its religious needs by any of our older ecclesiastical sys- 
tems. None the less do those needs exist, however. The 
necessity of worship and communion is as great as ever, and 
a fit provision for that necessity is perhaps the most serious 
demand now made on the churches in America. 

We have watched, therefore, with intense interest the great 
popular gatherings conducted for two winters past in Boston, 
Lawrence, Springfield, New Bedford, Providence, Salem, and 
other large cities at the East, and in Chicago and in San Fran- 
cisco, under the direction of our Local Conferences or our 
clergy, to which the general name of theatre meetings has been 
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given. In these meetings there has been a steady attendance, 
not yet seen to flag, of all classes of the people. Sometimes it 
happens that this attendance is larger than that in all the 
chnrches in the town the same day. In Boston the attendance 
has more than once outnumbered the attendance the same day 
in the thirteen Unitarian churches of the city proper — the thea- 
tre congregations being indifferent to storms which deter the 
attendance of worshippers more certain that they have ^'abready 
attained." It is impossible as yet to state any law of these re- 
markable assemblages. It is observed, however, that they dis- 
trust any reference by the preachers to sacerdotal theology, or to 
that of terror or of partiality ; it is even observed that they are 
not familiar with the tunes which had been supposed universally 
known by Protestant worshippers. It is thought that they do 
not relish merely ornamental or rhetorical addresses more than 
do audiences of the most scholarly taste ,* and that their atten- 
tion is best held by the most thoughtful discussion. 

We regard the maintenance of these services as a duty of the 
first importance in the present aspects of society. 

The wish is constantly expressed that congregations, which 
seem to be determined toi make the theatre or public hall 
their place of worship, should be better known, their separate 
wants better attended to, and the duties of ministry among 
them better fulfilled. But we do not learn that the efforts of 
the Local Conferences in this direction have met with any suc- 
cess. In the city of Providence, however, under the lead of the 
Committee who had in charge the City Hall meetings of 1867-8, 
has grown up the Providence Union for Christian Work, which 
carries forward those meetings still, and has inaugurated a sys- 
tematic and careful series and method of religious work, which 
seem to interest the people of that city who had not found their 
religious homes in churches. The example was so striking that 
a similar organization called the Suffolk Union was formed in 
Boston, which is represented here to-day. The Council are so 
impressed with the necessity of diligent study of every enter- 
prise for meeting the great popular need of the cities, and are 
so gratified by the success of the Union in Providence, that they 
have asked for a special report of that enterprise, which will be 
presented to you at this meeting — in connection with some stud- 
ies on the general problem of tiie absence of so large a part of 
the population of our cities from our established churches. 

In the States lately the scene of war, the Unitarian Associa- 
tion has made some efforts to establish churches, with little 
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result. The principal work of our churches there has been the 
assistance and establishment of schools— in which with most 
catholic spirit they have worked generally in connection with 
the Freedmen's Commission and the Soldiers' Memorial Society. 
The Methodist, Orthodox, Baptist and Episcopal churches, how- 
ever, gradually withdrew from these organizations to render 
their assistance to denominational institutions. The Roman 
Catholics never joined them, and an unsectarian common school 
system for the South — like that universal through the North — 
is now left, therefore, mainly to the oversight of the Bureau 
of Education, of the trustees of the Peabody Fund, and of the 
Liberal churches of America. 

In our own evident inability to meet the religious destitution 
of the South, the Council and the officers of the American Uni- 
tarian Association studied largely the efforts of other religious 
bodies more favorably placed than we, and we satisfied ourselves 
that the great organization known as the African Methodist 
Church, a body created and managed wholly by men of color, 
understands the exigency at the South, and is doing more to 
meet it than any other religious communion. Conscious our- 
selves that we had neither preachers to send to the South, nor 
congregations to hear them, we consulted with the bishops and 
members of that Conference as to what fair ways were open in 
which we could render them assistance. The outlines of a plan 
have been agreed upon, by which the Uhitarian Association 
agrees to furnish such books as may be jointly determine don as 
valuable for the religious uses of the African Church in its 
Southern mission. We have attempted also to render some 
assistance to the training school for freedmen which that Con- 
ference has established under the name of Wilberforce College, at 
Xenia, Ohio, and other plans are now being prepared by a joint 
committee of the African Methodist Church and the American 
Unitarian Association, for a more general co-operation in the 
work of higher education. 

The subjects thus briefly touched upon have been those which 
have chiefly occupied the attention of the Council at its meet- 
ings. We have generally sent representatives to the meetings 
of our Local Conferences — and we were represented at the 
recent meetings of the Methodist Conference for New England — 
of the United States Convention of Universalists, and of the 
African Methodist Church, by delegates who were directed to 
express to those bodies our sense of the value of the great work 
which they have in hand. 
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Our chief work, howerer, is in the amiigeineiit of the basi- 
Dess presented for consideration at this General Meeting of the 
National Conference. Different Conferences and members have 
notified us of their wish to bring up eleven different topics for 
consideration. Ten of these are named on the printed list 
which for convenience is drcnlated to^y •* After this was 
prinled, several del^ates gave notice of their intention to pro- 
pose an amendment to the preamble of onr Constitution. 
Recognizing the general interest of this snbjecty the Council, 
after consultation with those interested in the amendments, 
propose that that subject be assigned for the special order for 
to-morrow — the discussion on it to begin at the beginning of the 
session. They propose that the election of ofiScers be made the 
special order of Friday morning. 

They propose that, with these exceptions, the other topics be 
taken up in the order in which they stand on the printed docket, 
excepting that article five be transferred to the closing day of 
the Convention. 

The range of subjects is wide, and their number large. But 
there is no doubt that they are vitally interesting to the Churches 
represented here, and to the faith intrusted to us. They group 
themselves under six different heads ; if the Conference gives 
half a day to each, they will occupy us three days only. We 



♦ I. The Local Conferences of our body, and their working in practice. 
This subject wiU be opened by Rev. W. G. Scaudliu. Rev. C. B. Ferry 
will foUow on Itinerant Missionary Worlt. 

II. The methods of raising money by the Churches of the American 
Unitarian Association. This subject wiU be introduced by Rev. J. F. W. 
Ware and Rev. Charles Lowe. 

III. Theological Schools. This subject wiU be introduced by Rev. R. 
Laird Collier, D. D. of Chicago. 

IV. The relations between this Conference and other liberal religious 
organizations in America. Opened by Rev. J. F. Clarke, D. D. 

V. The relations between our Churches and the liberal Churches of 
Europe. Opened by Rev. H. W. Bellows, D. D. 

VI. Our duty to the part of the population of our cities who have no 
connection with the established Churches, and take no interest in them. 
Opened by Mr. W. B. Weeden, of Providence, R. I. 

VII. Oar duties regarding education in the Southern States. Opened 
by Prof. A. Crosby and Rev. Geo. L. Chaney.. 

VIII. The relations of this Conference with the AMcan Methodist 
Church. Opened by Rev. Fielder Israel and fiishop Payne. 

IX. The possibility of a literary, critical, scientific, and theological 
review, which should combine the support of the liberal religious organi- 
zations of America. Opened by Be v. Samuel Osgood, D. D., and Rev. 
J. H. Allen. 

X. The best arrangements for assisting the publication of a liberal 
religious literature. Opened by Rev. S. G. Bulflnch, D. D. 
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approach such discussions more easily than do the Assemblies 
of Churches more closely bound. For in all our proceedings it 
is to be remembered on all hands, — what we suppose to be 
granted by all, — that this Conference only exists, and is only 
possible, on the Catholic statement originally so wisely and 
unanimously made as the foundation stone on which it rests, in 
the original vote of our first Convention. 

" That to secure the largest unity of the Spirit, and the widest 
practical co-operation of the members of our body, it is hereby 
understood that all the resolutions and declarations of this body 
are expressions only of its majority, committing in no degree 
those who object to them, claiming no other than a moral author- 
ity over the members or the Churches represented here ; and are 
dependent wholly for their effect upon the consent they com- 
mand on their own merits from the Churches here represented 
or belonging within the circle of our special fellowship." 

On motion of Rev. E. E. Hale, 

Voted, That the Chair appoint a Business Committee of five. 

And the Chair appointed : D. B. Eaton, of New York ; Rev. 
Augustus Woodbury, of Providence ; Artemas Carter, of Chi- 
cago ; Rev. Frederick Frothingham, of Buffalo ; Rev. T. B. For- 
bush, of Cleveland. 

Rev. Wm. G. Scandlin read the following 

REPORT ON THE LOCAL CONFERENCES OF OUR BODY 
AND THEIR WORKING IN PRACTICE. 

At the last meeting of the National Conference it was recom- 
mended by the Council that the whole Unitarian domain should 
be territorially sub-divided, so that every church should belong 
to some Association or Conference. As a result of that recom- 
mendation, fourteen Local Conferences have been organized, 
reaching through Wisconsin, Minnesota, Ohio, the Middle and 
Southern States, New York and New England. As a denomi- 
nation, we have reached this specific result from a general im- 
pulse and movement. The National Conference came into being 
first ; — ^the most distinct positive want that it realized at the out- 
set were local organizations. 

In the attempt to form these, the necessity of a feasible plan 
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finr societT action and for mntnal co-opermtion, became obyioos; 
mot only as a possibility of socoess for these Local GaDferenceS; 
bat as the only condition of prosperity for societies themselves; 
— this last c<Hnes first asa matter of efficiency. A living Cborch 
or society is made ont of the living members which compose it, 
ooft of coK>perativetoil for the end t»nd]]i^ th^n together. Hence 
the necessity of some plan for society organixationy generally ao- 
eepted, and faithfully used, for the bindi^ of onr many members 
in these Conference rehitions into a living body of Christian 
coJaborers. 

All the local organizations felt this to be a necessity. Some 
pressed it as a duty-— others waived it ont of irhaX was termed 
respect to Congregational usage, rather to the fear of jealousy 
or suspicion that inight arise from external suggestions. It was 
the old lion of Individuality in tlie pathway of our denominsr 
tional progress. Wherever these local Conferences adopted 
planS; or offered su^estions, for society organization, and the 
annual appointment of committees for specific religious work, 
they have been kindly received and more generally adopted than 
any had dared to hope. 

The brief period allotted to this report makes it impossible to 
treat of the work done by the different Local Confer€nce$. One 
could not reach in thought the territory over which they extend 
in the time. To avoid confusion, though at the risk of apparent 
selfishness. I accepted the task of outlining the work attempted 
by the Worcester Conference. It has an established basis of 
representation — ^the pastor and six lay delegates of either sex 
for each society. Some societies elect one set of delegates for 
a year, but the course recommended is for each society to elect 
new delegates for each meeting, so that aQ may be eventually 
brought into social and spiritual contact, being baptized into 
the power of Christian fellowship. There can be no feeling of 
responsibility for Conference action without an exact basis of 
representation, and the immediate action of each society in the 
election of its delegates. All who desire attend the meetings of 
the Conference, but the business is transacted by the delegates. 
The whole machinery of the Conference is left in the hands of 
its Board of OfScers, so that we have a definite plan for each 
meeting, something looking toward practical work, embodied ere 
the meeting closes in one or more resolutions, which are sent 
forth as the reconmiendation of the Conference to the societies 
that were or might have been present at its gathering. Out of 
twenty-nine societies, seventeen have adopted the plan of organ- 
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ization recommended; so that any information reqiured, or any 
snofgestions to be made touching Sunday-schools, missionary 
work, and charity or Christian fellowship, may go direct Irom 
the secretary of the Conference to the chairman of either of 
these committees. In this way we hope to cultivate among tlie 
laity of our parishes practical co-operation in our Christian 
work. By our missionary committees we have learned the ac- 
tual religious condition of fifteen towns. We have gained this 
knowledge by a very easy and simple process. By using the 
school district of a town or the wards of a city, we have terri- 
torial divisions already made. One or more members of a par- 
ish in each division hUve been selected by the Committee of the 
Society on Missionary Work, and a series of questions to be an- 
swered for each family, placed in their hands. These sub-Com- 
mittees make their reports to the Missionary Committee of the 
parish, placing the statistics and facts gathered as material for 
Christian work in their hands. This has given a clear, definite 
idea of the field that is white unto the harvest, lying under the 
very shadow of our churches. The districts revealing the great- 
est religious wants are to be entered in one of two ways, and, 
whenever possible, by both. Sunday or other evening service 
should be held in the district Town Hall, or one's own people 
of each district should be gathered at one of their residences, 
and they be taught the actual condition of their neighborhood 
as set forth in the report of their district; and have commended 
to their sympathy those living without Christian relations or 
apparent religious interest. You thus organize the religious 
sentiment of each neighborhood, and commit to its care not some 
distant outpost, but a locality familiar, people known, and 
work ever soliciting. We advise moderation in order to obtain 
stability, — selecting one or two families in a district, and then 
concetiti*ating on them its whole power, — carrying our personal 
religious influence to them in tiieir homes, by our neighborly 
intercourse and sympathy. Giving them tins, they will event- 
ually turn to the spiritual homes of our £aith, as the planet 
turns toward the light. 

Pastoral visitation, weekly, to ovee of these points, welcoming 
any and all of the district to friendly religious intercourse, 
would keep the machinery in operation, deepen the life of the 
parish by the Christian work it was doing, and help with holiest 
sympathy the unchurched masses of the nation. 

These Committees should be appointed by the societies, and 
they should receive &om the chairman of each an annual report 
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of their work and its resalts. In this way joa organize and set 
in active operation the combined power of laity and clergy. As 
secretary of the Conference I am to learn all I can of the condi- 
tion and wants of each society — ministering to the last whenever 
and wherever it is a possibility, bringing their vacant palpits and 
our unsettled ministers into hopeful connection and comtiiaoion, 
setting forth in every way and in all places the work, ]>ower and 
life of the denomination, spurring them to holy zeal and right- 
eous emulation, touching their pure minds by way of i-emem- 
brance on contribution of finance for our general missionary 
work. Few will justly question the love for religions liberty 
that is to be found in the heart of Ma^achusetts. And yet 
these suggestions, plans for remodelling societies that have 
passed their century of existence, this external supervision, if 
you please so to term it, has been received in the kindest 
spirit and with deepest gratitude. We are freer today than 
when we were frozen in our separate icicle of individuality. By 
such a system we are striving to make our Conference a wheel 
in the mechanical construction of our denominational life, so 
that any suggestion or inquiry of this National Conference may 
pass down through the American Unitarian Association as the 
headquarters of our missionary work, to the Secretary of the 
Conference, and then tiirongh him to every society in his 
territorial domain — finding at each point a guardian of our 
religious liberty, a defender of its sacred r^hts. By this Con- 
ference action we have lost much of the isolation and coldness 
of our past ; and the mingling of our ofierings on the common 
altar of Christian fellowship and faith brings down a very 
pentecost of joy — so that we find new tongues and power for 
the ministry of Christ in the world of humanity. We feel that 
no one thing would do so much toward awakening a deep 
religious interest, concentrating it into practical avenues of 
Christian co-operation, as this thorough organization of our 
societies, this starting of laity into an examination oi their own 
local surroundings, and then setting them to work upon 
the material which they find. It will give sympathy, confidence 
and fellowship among societies, between Conferences, and all 
through the denomination. With a common aim and a common 
system for our practical Christian work, we march, not as 
separate units, but as a solid organized body to the living strain 
and impulse from union, under the standard of the Cross, 
rescuing humanity from the fetters of error and the degradation 
of sin. 
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A common system of organization for societies, which means 
a common plan for work, mutual and harmonious action of 
Conferences, the concentration of our whole power through our 
denominational avenues for the particular work which we have 
been raised up to do; — the sooner this is done the sooner our 
strength will be realized, and the quicker all needed means will 
be raised through these regular and established ways. This is 
our first and greatest want. The worth of these local organi- 
zations can be seen from the work they have already accom- 
plished, the deepening of our religious life, and the systematized 
apportionment and collection of funds for the general missionary 
work of the denomination. The fact that . such harmony and 
co-operation are possible is found in the meetings already held 
by the secretaries of these different Conferences, and the great 
practical good growing therefrom. 

Rev. C. B. Ferry read the following 

REPORT ON ITINERANT PREACHING. 

No one rejoices more than I do over the earnest efforts that 
are making to convey the Word to the unchurched masses 
of our large cities. It is a noble work, and I am glad that 
Liberal Christianity is to have the honor of initiating it. Perhaps 
ours is the only form of Christianity that will readily adapt itself 
eith(»r to the wants of the common people, or to the methods 
which alone will meet their case. And whether these efforts 
result in church organizations, or any thing like them, or not, is 
to me a matter of very little anxiety or concern. The people 
will hear the Word ; the seed will be sown in many hearts ; man 
and woman will be lifted up, and comforted and saved, and then 
they will organize themselves as best suits their own needs and 
inclinations. At all events I think we may safely have visible 
results with God, and go forward and do the .work assigned us 
in faith, believing that no word or influence of the Spirit will be 
lost, but will accomplish that — all and no more — whereunto it is 
sent. Jesus said little or nothing about organizing churches. 
His appeal to his disciples about preaching the Good News was 
very urgent. 

But while you are doing so much, and so much is being said 
on every hand about feeding the spiritually destitute multitudes 
in our large cities, some of us are beginning to ask ourselves, 
cannot something be done more than has hitherto been con- 
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templatedy to meet the wants of the vast mnltitades of people 
in similar circomstanceSy who are living in the country. I 
suppose yon who live in cities, nnless your attention has been 
specially called to the subject, and have had opportunities 
to inform yourselves, have very inadequate ideas of the number 
of people in our country towns, everywhere, who do not, 
regularly or irregularly, attend the public ministrations of 
religion in the various places in T^ich they reside. Tn my 
l|^ own State it is estimated that not quite a third part of the 
inhabitants are church-going people. In several of the towns 
there are no churches at all, and most of the churches that do 
exist are not, on an average, two-thirds filled from Sunday 
to Sunday. Li one town of 1,700 inhabitants, there is one relig- 
ious society. Free-will Baptist I think, and just one hundred 
persons find their religious home in it. There is a handful of 
determined women in the place who are making every eflFort to 
establish and maintain liberal preaching, which, it is said, is the 
only kind that has the least shadow of a chance of being heard. 
Preaching has been had there more or less during the two 
years past, and we hope one day to establish in the place a 
Unitarian Societj. Tins is perhaps a rather extreme case, but 
it seems to show the state of things in many of our towns, and 
probably in too many towns throughout the country. 

New Hampshire numbers some 330,000 inhabitants. There 
are, as nearly as I can ascertain, 550 churches or places of public 
worship in the State. Divide the number of inhabitants by the 
number of churches, and you have for each church a congr^ation 
of about 600. " Well," you say, ** this is well enough." Yes, pro- 
viding all the inhabitants go to meeting, and providing moreover 
that the aggregate church accommodations are all used. But the 
average attendance upon public worship throughout the State 
does not exceed 200 to each society — hardly amounts to that 
number. Besides, the average capacity of our churches is, per- 
haps, not sufiScient.to accommodate more than 300 persons each. 
So you see, full two-thirds of the inhabitants of tiie State are 
wholly outside religious influences, do not see fit for one reason 
or another to fill up the churches which exist among them, and 
could not all be accommodated with church privileges, provided 
all had the desire to enjoy them. 

This is the condition of things religious, or rather ecclesias- 
tical, which exists in the State to which I belong. That my 
own State is an exception to most others in this respect, I have 
grave reasons to doubt. If a condition of semi-barbarism can' 
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be predicated of us, we have the consolation of knowing that we 
are not alone in this distinction. All over the country, so far as 
I can learn, the same melancholy state of things exists. Not a 
third part of the people are in the habit of going to meeting, or 
care much about religious things ; are rather inclined to the 
opinion that religion, as it is publicly set forth, to say the least, 
is a thing of Iho past, churches an unnecessary expense, and 
ministers a kind of humbug. The masses of the people do not 
believe that there is anything in this whole matter which the 
preachers are making such an ado about. They believe in 
politics, in science, in education, in agriculture, in trade, in 
machinery, in government bonds, but they do not believe in 
religion, — well enough for those who have the time and means 
to' attend to it, but not the thing for practical business men, who 
have something tangible, something of immediate and pressing 
importance to occupy themselves with. They are called by their 
pious neighbors, sceptics, infidels, the world's people, and what 
not ; but care they for that ? Their company is so large, and 
so respectable withal, that they can afford to be so regarded by 
the insignificant handful calling themselves " Christians." Be- 
sides, they are getting it into their heads, many of them, that 
the Christians are really no better oflf than they are — live no 
better, and die no better; are no happier in this world, and 
they see no reason, say they, why they should be happier in the 
next. Multitudes of them have the notion that they, their fam- 
ilies, and society, can get on quite as well without the churches 
as with. At any rate, they take no interest in what the preachers 
say, and they are not going where they will not be interested ; 
especially they are not going to pay out their money where they 
can see nothing that is going to come of it. They will go in 
crowds to hear a stump speaker, and if he interests them they 
will go again and again. But to the political speaker who is 
dull, once is always enough for him. He has no need of coming 
the second time. And the same test is applied to ministers and 
preaching, and I am not able to bring myself £o think that it is 
far out of the way. 

Some may be ready to maintain that the cause of this general 
indifference is the irrational doctrines which are preached in the 
churches, and that Orthodoxy therefore is responsible for it, and 
that all we need to do is to plant Unitarian churches in every 
town and village throughout the country. Doubtless this is 
partly true. But it is not the whole truth, nor even half the 
truth. Many of the people are, we know, tired of the old 
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which they utterly nauseate over. And this class are longing 
and waiting with great anxiety to hear the gospel preached once 
more as it was preached in Judea; and they are ready any 
moment to lend their aid and influence to any movement promis- 
ing to give th^m what their souls so deeply hunger for. They 
read and think, and hold their own opinions upon mooted points 
in theology, and are continually raising questions in morals and 
religion, which a committed pulpit is illy prepared to meet. 
They sometimes go to church, and are willing to waive their own 
objections to doctrines they hear preached which they deem 
false, if only they can be entertained. Their influence and their 
money, therefore goes to the support of Orthodoxy. At the 
same time it is interesting to note how Orthodoxy trims its 
statements to suit this growing class in its congregations, and 
to draw in the much larger numbers outside who perhaps are 
moulding Orthodoxy by their free way of looking at things, and 
the general weight of their influence in society, quite as much as 
Orthodoxy is moulding them. 

But this is not the chief reason why the masses take no 
special interest in religion, and for the most part stand wholly 
aloof from its public institutions and ministrations, namely, that 
they are sick of Orthodoxy. This I say is not the chief reason. 
One great difficulty is, as a general rule, they are not sick enough 
of it. It would be well if Orthodoxy would make them a little 
more sick than it does. No ; the great and alarming cause of 
this wide-spread indiflference, below all other causes, I believe 
is to be found in the lack of ability, earnestness, originality, and 
personal power in the pulpits themselves. Let Calvinism be 
preached in all its baldness, in all its shocking monstrosity, but 
preached with ability, enthusiasm and power, preached as if the 
preacher believed it himself with all his might, and as if it were a 
life and death concern, and the masses will flock to hear it, and 
fill to overflowing its churches, and be benefited by it too. On 
the other hand let the highest, grandest and clearest truths of 
Unitarianism be set forth iu that soulless, dignified, aping way 
so common among us, and it will, at least it ought to, empty any 
church in the land in a twelvemonth. Correct views are impor- 
tant iu the preacher, and especially in the sermon, unquestiona- 
bly, but they are not half so important as power in the man him- 
sell*. Far deeper and better than anything the preacher has to 
say, is the life he communicates from his own personality. And 
this is quite independent of the particular views he holds or 
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labors to inculcate, quite independent of any official functions he 
may chance to exercise, quite independent of any authority he 
may claim for his assertions, based on any external grounds 
whatever. Whoso has this is " a first-rate man," and is usually 
regarded so, let his other qualifications for his office be never so 
mean. And it is hardly necessary to say that wherever men 
find this, whether in Orthodox or Liberal churches, there they p:o, 
and listen attentively to what it has to say to them. Now we 
would naturally expect that he whose views are soundest, bright- 
est and best, would have, and be able to communicate the 
most of this soul power, this life of God; and as a general 
rule I believe it is so. But not always : for Zi/e, residing less 
in the views a man holds than in the man himself, it follows 
that many a man is a truer and better minister of religion, spite 
of his false theology, than that Liberal minister, be he never so 
well qualified in other respects, who is wanting in that personal 
soul-power, which alone moves and heals and gladdens men's 
souls. 

Hence the great need in our country towns, and particularly 
in those towns where the people are most alienated from the 
churches, is liberal preaching. Yes, but more than that — preach- 
ing that will communicate life — intellectual, moral and spiritual 
life — to the people. It is not liberal views alone that we want 
in the country. We want far more than liberal views, great, 
strong, brave men — and women, if any there are — who have the 
ability to command public attention and mould public opinion, 
and lift the masses out of their materialistic notions and aims 
and ways, by the irresistible force of their own personality. 

We often hear men complain of small parishes, that they are 
not satisfied with cheap ministers, such as they can aflFord to 
have, but want first-rate men, who can command a large salary. 
Who can or ought to be satisfied with a cheap minister ? Is this 
demand on the part of the people (and I know not why mere 
handfuls of people should not make the demand as well as large 
congregations) for " great preaching," as the phrase is, in other 
words, good preaching, — the kind that will interest them, — so 
very unreasonable ? Is it not well that the people have this high 
desire ? Do we count it a matter of regret that any one, or any 
class in the community, prefers the best books, the best news- 
papers, the best works of art, and will not possess or look at 
that trashy stuflF which is food only for a corrupt taste, and a 
depraved heart? Would we discourage a literary or active 
taste in any one ? Is it not one of the first duties to cultivate 
it, especially in the sparsely settled districts of our country ? 
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No : I beliere that poor, lifeless preachers hare much to an- 
swer for, in Tiew of the dying state of many of oar churches, 
and of the religions indifference of the mnltitades throughont 
the country who ncFer or seldom enter the churches. The peo- 
ple are not half as much at £uilt as the ministers. Why, a poor 
preacher is enon^ to kill any society, only let him preach to it 
long enough. 

But how are our feeble societies to be supplied with preach- 
ing if they do not take up with such as they can pay for, and be 
content therewith ? And how are the fiimishing souls through- 
out the country to be fed with the bread of Grod, if we do not 
send among them gospel messengers who can be cheaply kept, 
and whom the people can readily pay for ? This is the problem. 
Now, I suppose the fiict is well understood that the best things 
are always peconiarily costly, and that eyen those things which 
are decently good have a price. Then how are we to reconcile 
these seemingly irreconcilable circumstances ? How are we to 
marry the wealth of heaven with the poverty of this world ? In 
fine, how is flo costly a thing as the gospel of Jesus Christ to be 
got into the very places where it is most needed, but where the 
prospect of its material support is most discouraging ? I answer, 
by giving it feet and sending it * through the world, " providing 
neither gold, nor silver, nor brass in its purse/' but compelling 
it to live off the country it passes through and blesses. In other 
words, let each preacher's parish be found in half a dozen towns, 
and let it embrace a thousand, or ten thousand people, instead of 
a hundred or five hundred ; so will he be liberally paid, and at 
the same time his people will be richly fed with the " itae 
bread" out of the fulness of a great soul, at least once a month. 

My plan is simply that of an itinerant or circuit ministry, by 
which the demands of both the people and the ministers shall 
be met. The people shall have ministers whom they will love 
to hear, and the ministers shall receive in return a sufficient 
compensation. Let three or four or even more adjoining towns 
unite in one parish, and call a good strong man to preside over 
them ecclesiastically, and break the bread of life to them, 
preaching in each town once a fortnight, or once a month, as 
circumstances will permit, and let him be the recognized and 
responsible minister or bishop of that district. I would not 
call him a missionary — at least I would avoid as much as possible 
the meaning usually attached to that word, for it does not give 
us sufficiently the idea of permanency. I would have the circuit 
preacher just as permanently settled by ordination or installa- 
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tion over his scattered charge as any minister among us is over 
his city or his country parish, the only difference being that the 
circuit minister's parish shall extend over a wider territory than 
that of the local minister. Suppose, for example, the Local 
Conference of Worcester County, in Massachusetts, take the 
best man they can find for the purpose, and plant him in some 
centre of influence, say Milford, have him take up his residence 
there, with the distinct understanding that he is to preach, as 
often in each place as he may, in the several towns round about 
there where no Liberal preaching is now heard, including the 
tpwn of Milford itself. We are not to ask whether Liberal 
preaching is wanted in any place. Of course it is. Enough 
people, I believe, in every town in the land might be found who 
would gladly welcome the gospel asVe should carry it to them. 
We are to take it for granted that everywhere souls are waiting 
and hungering for the true bread. And every town in every 
State should be as faithfully looked after as your Local Confer- 
ence system proposes to look after every family in every parish* 
Not one should be neglected. And all may be supplied, and 
well supplied, if the plan I suggest be carried out. It would be 
impossible for any strong, thoughtful, earnest man to plant him-, 
self anywhere, in our Northern States, and not find enough to do, 
and a sufficient compensation for his labor, within a circuit of 
twelve miles. There are in my own vicinity no less than five 
towns with closed church edifices in them — two belonging to the 
Universalists, and three to the Orthodox Congregationalists. 
What is to hinder my taking to myself a colleague, and by relin- 
quishing my afternoon service at home, holding regular services 
in all those churches alternately, and collecting regular congre- 
gations, and organizing them as such, and as churches — we two 
working together for that purpose ? So entirely practicable has 
this plan seemed to me, and to a friend who proposes to aid me, 
that we have actually determined to put it into execution, and thus 
carry on as we hope to do, the work of five ministers instead of 
two, provided each place had its own minister. 

This plan would involve the necessity of a minister's preaching 
twice or thrice a week, and each time to a fresh congregation. 
And it requires also, considerable travel on his part. But I 
imagine that such a ministry would not be without its charms and 
inspirations. I believe it would open to a man grander oppor- 
tunities for usefulness than he can possibly have in a single 
country parish. And by systematizing and economizing his time 
properly, he could find an abttndance of it for necessary leisure 
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and study. Many country ministers, I am convinced, have more 
time on their hands than they well know what to do with, and 
much of it goes to wa^te. Did they have more to do, more 
engagements on their hands, more enterprises to work, more to 
call them out, they would study to better purpose and be much 
more useful and effective men, as pastors and preachers, in the 
several spheres in which they labor. 

But the system of circuit preaching would call a man much 
away from his family and the comforts and duties of home. 
True, sacrifices would be required of those who should undertake 
thus to do the Lord's work. But how, I ask, is the Lord's work 
to be done, and the gospel carried into all the world, unless men 
can be found who will be rqady to take up that work and make 
the necessary sacrifices in its behalf, and in behalf of humanity ? 
Ff ow are these famishing souls in the morally desert places of 
our country to be supplied with spiritual food, unless the food be 
carried to them ? They will not come to it, it must go to them. 
And I fully believe that if the work is only taken up, and carried 
forward with the energy, self-sacrifice and ability necessary to 
carry on successfully any great undertaking, we shall be surprised 
at the result. 

There will be no use in sending indifferent men and dull 
preachers into these fields of labor. There are too many of us 
there now. If anywhere in the world first-rate men are needed, 
it is in the very places where the people do not go to meeting, 
and where the churches are dying for lack of support, and souls 
are being eaten up by the love of money. And if anywhere 
ministers are not needed or wanted, who have failed elsewhere, 
or have mistaken their calling, it is in these places. 

Now by the plan proposed, real ministers of religion who have 
shown, or will show, their fitness by their success, can be secured 
for our fullest parishes, and the unchurched masses will have the 
gospel preached to them. These separate congregations of 150 
persons each, combined, would make a parish of 450 members. 
And this would be competent to support liberally a good minister. 
Then a parish of four or six congregations could do for them- 
selves still better, only the more congregations included in one 
bishopric or curacy, the less frequently could each have preaching. 
And yet I submit whether it would not be better that they should 
have good preaching twelve times a year each, than poor preaching 
twice every Sunday; better for the people, better for the cause, 
better every way. 

True, it is desirable that everj* minister should establish, by 
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frequent intercourse with them, personal relations with his people, 
as far as possible, and therefore it might not be desirable that 
any one should have charge of more than four different congre- 
gations. It seems to me that the day is coming when less of 
what is called parochial labor will be required or expected of 
the minister than now, and that his greatest power and his best 
influence will be found to be in the pulpit. The true minister of 
religion will, of course, always be a minister of consolation and 
of general helpfulness to his people. But he will sustain this 
character the less in form and more in reality than now. 
And so while his bodily labors will be relatively less, his actual 
influence and usefulness among his fellow-men will be far greater. 
And then the man who feels that he is sent to do a specific holy 
work, who has something to say to the world, and is gifted with 
the faculty to say it, will be just as able to minister to a thousand 
people as a hundred, and to ten thousand as a thousand. 

Now in some such way as this, it seems to me, the multi- 
tudes of unchurched and unsatisfied souls throughout the coun- 
try, living not in cities, but in the smaller towns and rural dis- 
tricts, must be fed with the bread of life, and raised to the new 
life in God, if fed and raised at all. The Methodists have set 
us an example in missionary enterprise to which we shall do well 
to give heed. And now that liberal Christianity is coming out 
from the half dozen cities in which it has been nursed and con- 
fined for the last half century — out from its parlors and studies, 
whjre it has grown a whitened and delicate thing — out from the 
hands of the few, and is fast assuming the character and pro- 
portions of a faith for the millions — a hope and consolation for 
a nation of fainting and dying men and women, it becomes us to 
adopt such methods for its wider diffusion in tiie world, as shall 
be in keeping with the commission we have received by virtue of 
possessing it as a legacy from the Master of Souls. Our Univer- 
salist brethren had the right idea and the true spirit in the pio- 
neer days of their great reform, when their earnest preachers, 
all ablaze with their precious truths and glorious protestations, 
and armed to the teeth with invincible logic and Bible texts to 
match, took to their saddles and journeyed up and down the 
country, publishing their glad tidings, holding their meetings in 
halls and school-houses wherever they could find ten men who 
would come out and hear them, ready and glad any time to hold 
public discussions, and even inviting them, bearding the very lion 
of orthodoxy in his den, wherever they could meet him. And 
the result is that there is hardly a town in my own State where 
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the doctrines of Universalism have not been preached and fairlj 
set before the people, where Universaliat people will utot be 
found, and where Universalist churches do not now, or have not 
once existed. And this 1 apprehend will fairly describe the 
general history of UniTersalist missionary operations, and their 
present results in nearly every State, — in the North, at least. I 
know not how it is in the South. But how is it with Unitari- 
anism ? It has existed as a distinct faith and denomination for 
over fifty years, and yet you shall go into a majority of the 
towns in my own State, and find plenty of people who never so 
much as heard of the thing, or even the name. Rome, with her 
proverbial wisdom, looks well after her children, scattered here 
and there over the land, — looks after them in the persons 
of her bishops and priests, who, in those districts where the 
Catholic population is comparatively small, pursue methods some- 
what similar to the one I have indicated, in order that they 
may be sure that all Catholics everywhere shall hear the 
word and have churches to go to, and priests to absolve them 
from their sins. And there is no reason why liberal Christianity 
should not be equally wise and zealous, and take up th.e cross, 
and go forth into all the world conquering and to conquer, as 
we fondly dream it is destined to do. 

Beside the plan indicated, in regard to circuit preaching, it 
seems to me it would be practicable and very profitable to have 
what might be called mass meetings, or, if you please, camp 
meetings, as has already been suggested, in the summer time, in 
the country, at which our best men shall be heard. What we 
want is to get the people together. And I see no reason why 
they may not be got together in vast multitudes in the country 
as well as in the city, nor why the whole country, from centre to 
circumference, may not be made all alive by the good news we 
bring, and the gifted tongues we have. 

1 know not why something, yea, more than we dream, may 
not be done by these great truths of ours, which, in this time of 
national regeneration, are just beginning to show their true char- 
acter and their perfect adaptation to this new world, to lift the 
cloud which has so long rested like a nightmare on the heart of 
the world, to reclaim from a semi-barbarism a vast multitude 
of our fellow-citizens, and to make this nation in deed and in 
lact a free, a loyal, and a thoroughly religious people. 
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Rev. A. D. Mayo offered the following Resolution : 

Mesohed, That the National Conference regards the success already 
attained in the formation of Local Conferences as full of encourage- 
ment; and urges the complete development of the system as essential 
to the life of tne Unitarian Body. 

Adopted. 

The subjects of Local Conferences and Itinerant Missionary 
work were further discussed by Rev. Messrs. C. A. Staples, J. 
C. Kimball, B. H. Bailey, Rev. Dr. Bellows, Rev. S. R. Calthrop 
and Mrs. Dall. 

Rev. J. C. Kimball offered the following Resolution : 

Besolved, That the Secretaries of the various Local Conferences, 
with Eev. Mr. Scandlin of the Worcester Conference as chairman, be 
a Committee to report on the condition and working of these bodies up 
to the present time, and to form and carry out some plan embodying 
the principles contaaned in the paper presented by Bev. Mr. 8candlin, 
for a more thorough organization in our separate societies, and for 

freater uniformity of action and efficiency in doing the work of the 
enomination. 

Adopted. 

Rev. Dr. Bellows offered the following Resolution : 

Eesolved, That this Conference recommends to Unitarian families 
living in places where there is no established Unitarian Church, and 
also to parishes without a settled pastor, to hold regular Sunday ser- 
vices among themselves, without reference to the presence of a minister. 

Adopted. 

The Business Committee submitted the following Resolution : 

Besolved, That all amendments to the Constitution and By-laws 
that shall be submitted to the Committee on Business during its now 
pending session be considered on the morning session of Thursday. 

Adopted. 

At 1, P. M., the Conference took an hour's recess. 



AFTERNOON SESSION. 

The Conference re-assembled at two o'clock. 
The Business Committee made a Report on order of Meetings 
and assignment of topics for discussion; which wasi adopted. 
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The same Committee submitted the following Resolution : 

Besolved, That no person speak more than once on the same subfect, 
or more than ten minutes at any one time, without leave of the Con- 
vention. 

Adopted. 

Rev. Robert Laird Collier, D. D., read the following 

REPORT ON THEOLOGICAL SCHOOLS. 

It is a truth, in no wise exaggerated, that in every community 
of ten thousand souls in the Northern and Western States, a 
capable and consecrated minister of our faith could call together 
and ecclesiastically organize a self-sustaining Christian church. 
It can therefore be a ground of no surprise to discover among 
us a growing anxiety to make easy the passa&fe from secular 
vocations to the sanctities of the ministry, and especially that 
young men, half-educated, certainly insufficiently equipped for 
the performance of its divine functions, should be hastily and 
therefore unwisely trained to meet this importunate demand of 
the church. 

To begin with, it would be a mistake to disallow the superla- 
tively important and exceptional character of the sacred office. 
Ministers should have, and for the most part do have, a sufficient 
and suitable maintenance ; beyond this, pecuniary inducements 
would only serve to unsanctify that which in its very nature has 
no computation in things earthly and material. Few men who 
long, or at all, usefully remain in the ministry, enter it from pe- 
cuniary motives. Its duties are so arduous and its responsibil- 
ities so infinitely above those of the other learned professions, 
that few men, whatever their success, remain in the church except 
through a sense of duty which they dare not silence, and seldom 
wish to weaken. 

The men who seem to do so poorly, — the annotable names, 
— men without definite results and conspicuous usefulness, are 
in most cases heroic spirits enduring the penalty of inward 
distrust, yet kept at their work, tread-mill though it be, by an 
inward sense that needs to conquer this distrust, but a sense, 
that though the man *' die daily" he is " separated unto the gos- 
pel of God." 

Only the spirit of the hireling, of whom the image rather than • 
the instruction of our Lord hath forewarned us, can transform 
the cross of sacrifice into a couch of repose. 

Ministers at t^e altars of the church are born of the spiritual 
fervor of the church. 
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" Like people, like priest." EarnestDess and the showing of 
it, a greater emphasis upon the interior life of Christianity and 
devotional methods, would at once kindle and spread a flame of 
wise, because divine, enthusiasm that would burn upon the hearts 
of a thousand youth who would agonize with the conviction 
" woe is me if I preach not the gospel." 

But this divine calling, though the essential pre-requisite, is 
not a sole and and substitutional qualification for the ministry. 

It will always occur, as in the past, that men of apt genius 
and godly conviction will become leaders of men, commanding 
a hearing and a following, without special professional training, 
but the rule will always remain that the greater and exacter the 
culture, the wider and more enduring the usefulness. Certainly, 
this is no time to lower the standard of professional qualifica- 
tion, but for insisting that it be alike more afSuent and more 
profound. 

For obvious reasons the multiplication of ministerial training 
schools beyond the number at present, under our immediate 
denominational patronage and control, is in no wise feasible or 
desirable. 

There is no sufficient reason why there should be more than 
one such school in the centre of our churchly influences at the 
East, and one in the West. 

The management of the Divinity School at Cambridge should 
be so comprehensive that there would be no sphere, as at pres- 
ent, for the Boston School for the Ministry. 

If with only inconsiderable disturbance at all points the 
Meadville Seminary could be removed to Chicago directly, cer- 
tainly no local or less potent considerations should prevent a 
result of such paramount importance. 

Recognizing in this matter the present temper of the denomi- 
nation, hardly anything more serious than unwitting prejudice 
can remain in the way of these or any other needful changes. 
Cambridge should do all that needs to be done for the East, 
and Chicago all that needs to be done for the West. Not that 
this sectional distinction should be recognized in settling candi- 
dates thus trained, but only that these cities are the centres of 
our activities for the East and West, and so would best serve 
the convenience of the applicants for admittance. 

These schools should take the candidate just where the grace 
and calling of God find him and thoroughly furnish him intel- 
lectually and professionally for his work. He should remain 
one, two, three, four or five years, according to the requirements 
6 
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of each personal case, and this to be determined by the judg- 
ment of the student and the godlj council of his instructors and 
other friends. 

The relations between the teachers and the students should 
be only brotherly, certainly in no way perfunctory. 

At once the young men should be encouraged to pray, preach, 
hold conference meetings, and in every way exercise their gifts 
as opportunity might offer. 

These schools must in nowise be constrained by any tradi- 
tional or conventional views concerning them. 

If the overseers and faculty of the Cambridge school should 
deem it wise and best to adapt the instruction to all classes of 
candidates for admission, then there would be no province for 
the Boston school, which at present serves a useful, but only 
compleniental purpose. 

Beyond the implied moral character of the applicant to the 
school, one or more of the faculty should have a cordial, but 
close and spiritual conversation with him, that he may ascertain, 
if possible, whether such a one has deep settled convictions and 
purposes with regard to the work of the ministry. 

The young man should, moreover, have, in the sense of the 
old divines, " a good degree of utterance," or aptitude of verbal 
expression. 

We need a race of apostles in the liberal church, and our the- 
ological schools must supply this need. The call is not for a 
new and better set of essay writers, but a generation of proph- 
ets, — men who have ears to hear and lips to speak the truth of 
God to the people concerning the sins personal to them ; men 
who have no thought that they are sent into the world to perform 
only the trick of a lady's veil, to conceal ugliness or relieve ex- 
cesses ; but men who can stand up without affectation and vanity 
on the one hand, or timidity and self-serving on the other ; men 
of the martyr's craving to fill up in their bodies '• that which re- 
maineth behind of the sufferings of the Lord Jesus" ; men who 
know with the quickness of a mother's instinct that nothing is 
so incongruous as a priest of religion neglectful of her inward 
spirit and outward forms; men who cannot help loving men. 
Albeit there is in the ministry of such prophets of God the weird 
and inexpressible sweetness of a vesper flute, for in it is the 
dominance of this atoning love of souls which is its enduring * 
charm and certain success. Above all things conscious religious 
character and communion should be insisted upon. I have no 
confidence in the quality of the success gained by any man in 
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the ministry of reconciliation, who is not wholly and without 
qualification consecrated to God and the work of saving souls 
from error and sin. 

No man is in any sense worthy of a Christian pulpit who 
does not profoundly realize that it is a throne of power to be 
exchanged for that of no monarch who reigns or lives. 

The highest grace of a ministry is like the conspicuous 
elegance of a robe rendered so by the wearer. The spirit of 
the ministry must be characterized by a purity without suspicion 
and a dignity without falseness. It must be the spirit prom- 
ised to the apostles and their successors — successors whose 
credentials are now, as then, not parchments of ordination, 
but the power to open the eyes of the blind, heal the sick 
and liberate the captive, — the spirit not only of truth but of 
fire, — the baptism wherewith Christ came to baptize. And 
without this interior view of the meaning of the ministry, with- 
out this estimate of it that lifts it above compensation in ma- 
terial values, one would come to the functions of the ministry 
like an upper class Italian to the work of the spade, with an 
eye of content but a heart of disdain. 

This is not so much the instruction to be given as the spirit to 
be inspired. 

The atmosphere breathed in Divinity schools should be not 
unscholastic but eminently devotional and heavenly. 

There must be no dogmatic limitations thrown about the 
thought, certainly no dogmatic bigotry about the temper of our 
theological seminaries. 

Two moral terms must coordinate in the quality of instruction 
given to men who are to become Christian ministers — the love of 
the Father and obedience to the law of Christ ; the first is the 
pledge of liberty, the other the principle of order. 

Finally. These schools, when limited to two, should be 
endowed in so generous measure that nothing shall be wanting 
to make them serve the demands of our denomination in supplying 
it with ministers of thoroughly furnished intellects and sanctified 
hearts ; loyal to truth, loyal to freedom, loyal to progress. 

Rev. Dr. Gannett followed in the discussion of the subject, 
and read the following : 

RESOLUTIONS PASSED BT A COMMriTEE OP OONPERENOB BETWKKN 
THE BOSTON AND GAMBRIDOB THBOLOOICAL SCHOOLS, 

I. Besolved, that a union of the Boston School for the Ministry 
with the Divinity School of Harvard Universityjif it could be effectea 
with a proper regard for the special purpose wmch each School has in 
view, would be productive of mutual benefit 
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II. Besolved,ihei,t the arrangementB for Buch a union could, proba- 
bly, go into effect with most advantage a year from the present 
time. 

III. Besolved, that the following scheme be proposed to the faculty 
of the Divinity School, with the request that, if it meet with their 
approval, they will submit it to the Corporation lor their consideration, 
viz: 

1. There shall be a Theological course extending through three years, at the 
end of which those students who shall have spent three ^ears in the School, or 
shall haye heen admitted in adyance, and shall pass a satisfactory examination, 
shall receive a Degree of Bachelor in Divinity. Any student having satisfac- 
torily completed this course, who shall waive an examination, may receive a 
certificate of honorable graduation. 

2. Students may be admitted to the School for a period of not less than one 
year, who shall pursue such studies and attend such exercises as the Faculty 
prescribe : and snail at the end of the period receive a certificate stating the 
length of time which they may have spent in the School, or on satisfactory 
examination shall be entitled to a certificate of graduation. 

3. Students may^ at the discretion of the Faculty, be admitted to the special 
or limited course without a knowledge of the learned lan^ages. 

4. Persons who may not be prepared for entrance on either of the courses in 
theology shall be furnished with preparatory instruction in connection with the 



6. A course of study shall be prescribed and instruction provided for those 
who may wish to remain in connection with the School a fourtn year as resident 
graduates. 

6. Provision shall be made for an instructor, in addition to the incumbents of 
the present Professorships, who shall reside in or near Divinity Hall. 

7. Persons not connected with the School may be invitea by the Faculty 
to give instruction gratuitously, or for a proper compensation. 

8. The Local Conferences of Unitarian and other Christian churches shall be 
invited to furnish aid in carrying out the plan here proposed for an increase of 
both instructors and pupils in the School. 

9. The Students shall be encouraged and assisted in spending that part of the 
year not included in the "Terms" of the School with ministers having 
parochial charges, or in such employment as may be a training for the practical 
work of the ministry. 

ly. Besolvedy That the Chairman of this Committee bring the 
subject of a union of the two Schools, as presented in these Resolu- 
tions, before the National Conference to be held in Kew York in 
October. 

Dr. Gannett concluded by offering the following Resolution : 

Besolved, That this Conference approve of the union of the Cam- 
bridge Divinity School and of the Boston School for the Ministry, as 
proposed in the plan contained in the resolutions adopted by the com- 
mittee appointea by the Alumni of the Divinity School last July, and 
recommend to our churches, that should this plan go into operation, 
they be ready to afford their practical sympathy. 

After discussion of the subject by Rev. C. P. Barnard, Rev. 
Dr. Bulfinch, Rev. Wm. 0. White, Rev. Dr. Clarke, Rev. A. A. 
Livermore, Rev. E. E. Hale, Rev. Drs. Bellows, Collier and 
Lothrop, and Rev. E. Gifford, the question was put on Dr. Gan- 
nett's Resolution, and it was lost. 
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Eev. E. E. Hale offered the following Resolution : 

Besolved, That this Conference respectfiilhr ask the corporation of 
Harvard College to consider the possibility of maintaining in that insti- 
tution a school of theology, in which there may be teachers and scholars 
of every religious denommation. 

Referred to the Business Coipmittee. 

Rev. C. A. Staples offered a Resolution with regard to the 
condition and needs of the Meadville Theological School, which 
after successive amendments by Mr. Joseph Shippen and* Rev. 
Dr. Thompson, and discussion by Mr. Shippen, Mr. Artemas 
Carter and others, was adopted in the following form : 

Besolved, That a Committee of three laymen and two clergymen be 
appointed to consider the present condition and wants of the Meadville 
Theological School, and now its usefiilness may be increased; said 
Committee to report as soon as convenient to the Council of the 
Conference. 

Rev. E. E. Hale presented the following report of H. P. 
Kidder, Esq, Treasurer of the Conference: 

NATIONAL CONTEKENCB OF UNITARIAN AND OTHEB CHRISTIAN 
CHITRCHES, IN ACCOUNT WITH H. P. KIDDER, TREAS. 

Cr. Oct. 1866. By collection at Syracuse .... $440.19 
Dr. " " To sundry bills paid . * . . . . 440.19 

000.00 
(In addition to the above the American Unitarian Association has 
paid bills amounting to some $200^00.) 

E. & O. E. H. P. KIDDER, Treasurer. 

Boston, Oct. 1868. 

Referred to New Council for auditing and settlement. 
Adjourned to Thursday morning. 



EVENING. 

In the evening two large missionary meetings were held 
simultaneously at All Souls Church, New York, and at the 
Church of the Saviour, Brookl3m. The meeting at New York 
was conducted by Rev. Dr. Collier, and addresses were made by 
Rev. C. A. Staples, Rev. A. D. Mayo, Rev. Dr. Collier, and Eev. 
Dr. Clarke. 
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The meeting at Brooklyn was conducted by Rev. A. P. Put- 
nam, and addresses were made by Rev, E. E. Hale, Rev. J. P. 
W. Ware, Rev. Robert CoUyer, and Rev. Dr. Bellows. 



Thursday, October 8. 

MORNING SESSION. 

The Conference was called to order at 9.45, A. M., the Presi- 
dent in the Chair. 

Prayer was offered by Rev. Dr. Thompson, of Jamaica Plain. 
On motion of Rev. E* E. Hale, 

Votedy That the Chair appoint a Committee of five, to nominate a 
list of officers of the Conference*— said Committee to report to-morrow 
morning. 

Rev. Dr. Osgood offered the use of the Church of the Messiah 
for the remaining sessions of the Conference. 
On motion of Rev, A. D, Mayo, 

Voted, To accept the Mnd offer of the Trustees of the Church of the 
Messl^, and to hold the sessions there after this morning. 

Rev. Dr. Clarke offered the following amendment to the 
Constitution : 

Akt. IX. To secure the largest uniW of the Spirit and the widest 
practical co-operation, it is hereby declared that all expressions in 
tills Preamble and Constitution are expressions only of the majority of 
the Conference, committing in no degree those who object to them, and 
depending wholly for their effect upon the consent they command on 
tiieir own merits from the Churches here represented or belonging 
within the circle of our fellowship; and that we heartily welcome to 
that fellowship all who desire to work with us in advancing the king- 
dom of God. 

Rev. Dr. Osgood moved to amend by inserting the words " in 
Christian faith," between " who" and ^ desire." 

After discussion of the proposed amendments by Messrs. 
Clarke, Osgood, Hale, Calthrop, Bellows, Heywood, Shorey, 
Collier, Frothingham, Grinnell, Lothrop, Edwards and Mayo, 
they were both withdrawn, and Rev. E. E: Hale offered the 
following amendment. 
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Art. IX. To secure the largest unity of the Spirit and the widest 
practical co-operation, it is hereby understood that all the declarations 
of this Conference, including the Preamble and Constitution, are 
expressions only of its malonty, committing in no degree those who 
object to them, and depenaent wholly for their effect upon the consent 
they command on their own merits from the churches here represented 
or belonging within the circle of our fellowship. 

Hon. James H. Mitchell moved the previous question. 

Voted, To second the previous question. 

The amendment proposed by Rev. E. E. Hale was then 
adopted. 

The President announced the following Committee on Nomi- 
nation of officers of the Conference, viz : Rev. E. E. Hale, 
Messrs. A. Borden, A. P. Sprague, J. H. Choate, A. G. Bailey. 

The Conference then took au hour's recess. 



AFTERNOON SESSION. 

The Conference re-assembled at 2, P. M., in the Church of the 
Messiah. 

Mr. Wm. B. Weeden, of Providence, read a 

REPORT ON OUR DUTY TO THE PART OP THE POPU- 
LATION OF OUR CITIES WHO HAVE NO CONNEC- 
TION WITH THE ESTABLISHED CHURCHES, 
AND TAKE NO INTEREST IN THEM. 

The city of Providence, in common with other large towns, 
had its course of free religious meetings, held in a theatre ; and 
in the spring of 1 868 they resulted there in the formation of 
the " Union for Christian Work." A similar institution has 
been formed in Boston. This organization was designed to 
meet the wants of those of both sexes not interested in churches ; 
and a statement of its principles may suggest matter for this 
discussion. 

The name was not planned or contrived by any person or 
persons. It grew out of the life of the assembling body, and 
seemed to express the need of the occasion. It required no dec- 
laration of belief, but laid its foundation in this simplest form of 
creed : " The object of the members shall be to do good and to 
grow better." The bond of union was to be work ; and differ- 
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ing temperaments, differing opinions, differing cultures, differing 
conditions all united for this common end. The members, 
according to their several inclinations, grouped themselves in 
four sections, for worship, for education, for benevolence, for 
hospitality or sociality, all working together in mutual interest. 
This classification was not to separate the members, but to draw 
them nearer each other by giving full play to the particular 
gifts and essential characteristics of each one in his or her 
chosen mission. Many young men and women, who would not 
unite with a body of worshippers as such, associated together 
for hearty amusement and healthful recreation, and thereby 
joined in the worship ; while serious and devout persons, whose 
lives had been touched by deeper experiences, joined in works 
of love and social worship, thereby lending their saintly influence 
to sports they would never have sought for themselves. The 
simple purpose of doing and getting good drew these varying 
minds and hearts together, and bound them by a new tie — new 
not in its nature, but in its administration — which was more 
sympathetic, free and elastic, than they had ever known. Nearly 
all beliefs, from the Quaker to the Catholic, were represented in 
the membership, and people beyond the pale of any sect freely 
combined with those whom the world recognizes as believers, to 
labor in this ample field. 

The moving power of this organization is love ; no new prin- 
ciple, but the ever new divine idea which was in Christ, em- 
bodied in new forms and working by new methods. The current 
of life flowing through its varied action has been as natural and 
spontaneous as the vital energy which animates the human body. 
The city church has sought in many ways to create the social 
heat and magnetism which is generated by blending differing 
individualities into one whole, without adequate success. " The 
Union," seemingly without an effort, has brought out this myste- 
rious element ; and the sweet domestic influence, which in our 
modern society has prevailed in the family only, has extended 
into this larger circle. Nor has the institution dominated and 
oppressed the life of its members, for out of this partial surren- 
der of the individual has come a higher and stronger personality. 
Having used every fitting means of social and religious culture, 
it has brought out the spirit and essence of a church under a 
different form. 

We cannot enter into the details of the operations of this 
institution — its devotional exercises, its meetings for mutual 
study and the discussion of religious truth, its deeds of charity. 
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the free intercourse and sociality of the members in their eAter- 
tainments and amusements, its failures and successes on every 
side of its development. It is suflScient that an institution so 
broad in its purpose, so generous in its administration, has been 
successfully organized, has fairly entered upon its work, has 
secured the co-operation of all large minded men and women, 
and has a good prospect of vigorous life. This is a fact worthy 
of the serious consideration of this body, alert as it always is 
for any opportunity to aid the better life in our fellow-men. 

The actual statistics of people and church in cities are imper- 
fect, but we may learn something from the movement of popula- 
tion. In the great State of New York, a fair average of this 
region, the civic population increased from 1850 to 1860 by 24 
per cent more than the agricultural. Since 1860 this movement 
of population has been more marked and the relative dispropor- 
tion has grown larger. We think it safe to assume that the 24 per 
cent of extra increase in cities has been met by no corresponding 
increase of church buildings, that by this change the country is 
relatively better provided than the city with church accommoda- 
tion. Certainly not one-half of the people in our cities or large 
towns use, or can use, church accommodations, as the census 
terms it. The unrepresented portion may be indirectly aflFected 
by the church, but they are not connected with its life or its in- 
stitutions. The fact of the situation is sufficient proof that the 
present ecclesiastical methods have not fully met the wants of 
our people, and we claim that the time has come when the church 
must change, or supplement, its methods, if it would give a fuller 
and higher development to the religious life. We will use the 
term church to denote the true embodiment of the social relig- 
ious life, and the term ecclesiasticism as the organized form of 
that embodiment as it now exists. 

Various substitutes for the pew-system have been tried, but 
none have .succeeded as a basis of our Protestant ecclesiastical 
bodies. In this statemei t, we neither overlook nor underrate 
the great work of Ministers si Large, and similar institutions, as 
their final support comes from the pews. Property, in so far as 
it is an expression of social force, justly has a large influence in 
the organization of the religious life ; but some of the bad fea- 
tures of the institution of property are concentrated in our pew 
system. Any temporary holder of wealth comes into possession 
of a broad-aisle pew ; in buying this, what does he buy ? Not 
simply a half-dozen seats, nor so many square feet of roof, nor his 
proportional part of the buildings ; with all these he takes posses- 
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siou of the sacred life of Channing, or of Luther even. That 
hallowed influence descending from the heroic work of the Re- 
formers, the stormy straggles and lonely watches of the Puri- 
tans, in their contest with man and nature both, intertwined with 
the holy lives of the women who have patiently borne the cross 
through these generations of growth, concentrates in the hands 
of the representative of wealth. Capital, true to its instincts, 
occupies and possesses all these points of vantage. Whether 
the capitalist be of recent creation, or a dilettant and worn-out 
descendant of a powerful family, it matters not ; the weapon is 
too heavy for him to wield, and his allies around suffer the con^ 
sequences. The young minister finds that the rod, which he 
fondly imagined one with Aaron's, is virtually controlled by the 
iron rod in the hands of him who possesses this peculiar and 
unsympathetic strength. And the old and tried servant of the . 
church, after sufficient cudgelling by this mysterious power, qui- 
etly and wisely takes the prescribed track, which does not offend 
its irritable sensibilities. At this time the influence of capital 
goes beyond its legitimate sphere, and aggravates the evil. The 
sudden increase of wealth, which will continue to derange the 
institutions of this century, must be met by the church. Caste, 
which crystallizes the abnormal growths in civilization, further 
augments the difficulty. We are not discussing this feature in a 
hypercritical spirit; for we believe these evils as suggested are 
essential to the system as now organized, and must be met. In- 
dividuality is the strength of Protestantism, but when transmitted 
in the form of privilege it weakens its life. We say Protestant- 
ism, for this feature and some others we shall mention, indirectly 
cause more difficulty in sects organized on a strong ecclesiastical 
basis, than in free Congregationalism. We cannot divorce our 
ecclesiasticism from property ; the church must devise a method 
to give it healthy action. 

Few people debate this vexed question without 'bewailing the 
extravagance and costly luxury of our ecclesiastical establish- 
ment. Though this may widen the separation between the ec- 
clesiastical and the popular religious life, we regard the view 
which makes it the cause superficial merely. The finest church 
buildings in America are cathedrals built by people not rich, and 
we believe they are built not simply that the rank and file of the 
Roman laity dread purgatory, but because in these grand piles 
they centre their best affections. The American people generally 
have their wants, and pay for what they have. Within a half 
century in our large Eastern cities a carpet was a rare and ex- 
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pensive luxury ; but it must be a wi-etched laborer or seamstress 
who does not now walk on a carpet of their own. Nor can we 
say the people care more for carpets than reli«:ion, for the people 
are not irreligious. If they thought the splendid and luxurious 
modern ecclesiastical edifices essentially good, they would have 
them. Without doubt, in one sense, they are good, but let us 
look to it, lest in this, which the time seems to force upon us, we 
do not sacrifice other and higher expression of the religious 
life, lest in supporting the form we do not absorb the whole cur- 
rent of sacred heat which should be expended to vitalize the 
substance. If the Protestant church is to succeed and be the 
grand controlling ^ower in this magnificent American civiliza- 
tion, it must economize its whole strength. It cannot remain 
aloof from the world, and reject the vital moral forces which the 
world contains. Every good influence in our active communities 
must be concentrated for its benefit, and its ecclesiasticism ex- 
panded until it embraces the deepest thoughts and most glowing 
sympathies of tJiis American people. The Roman ecclesiasticism 
has its own mission as well in the future, as the past ; but the 
liberal church must be Protestant, and not protesting only, but 
progressing towards its larger and higher idea. 

How shall the liberal church meet the want of the time ? We 
do not assume to interpret divine providence, but it would seem 
that God has opened to this body of believers and thinkerig a 
way to the heart of the people. This gathering in theatres, a 
movement born of the spirit, without organization, with no plan 
or theory, has sprung into life, and is now one of the marked 
features of our social religious culture. Beginning in the house 
of the drama, where for ages thought and feeling have together 
worked out the expression of human life, the preacher has fotmd 
among the every-day people of our large towns a congregation 
ready for the highest truths and responsive to the deepest 
emotion. 

We cannot define all the reasons why the people are so drawn 
together, but some are sufficiently apparent. Look through your 
own households, and see the immense number of mechanical ap- 
pliances civilization is forcing upon you. Day and night yotl 
are surrounded with minute and complex contrivances for orna- 
ment and use, ever increasing in variety. This is not an out- 
growth of luxury, nor a mere change in social habit ; it is one 
of the most palpable evidences of the deep struggle of mind 
with matter which is controlling this century. This contest 
makes luxury its servant, and masses the more active intelligence 
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in large towns. The vacant places in the fields are supplied by 
machinery, which in turn stimulates the mind of the agricul- 
turist. 

This great body of artisans contains a grand supply of crude 
intelligence. Generally they are not attached to ecclesiastical 
organizations, but are constantly seekins: social sympathy in 
secret associations and other clubs, in their better moods, and, 
if ill-disposed, in haunts of dissipation. The vast and growing 
influence of these men is not appreciated. No class, not even 
the professions, have so much time or more ability for thinking, 
and they think with remorseless* lojric. They not only receive 
ideas, they make ideas in men whose knowledge may be more 
extended, but who cannot concentrate so much mental force on a 
single point. They are an aristocracy, not by the inertia of 
privilege, but by an indwelling creative strength. They are not 
to be cajoled by agrarian appeals to their vanity, nor outraged 
by a philosophical system which makes their own labor a curse. 
They know that wealth and culture and social privilege in them- 
selves are good, and are quick to see when these are subverted 
to the vanity of the possessors. These men give tone to our 
popular meetings ; in another generation their influence will be 
very strong in society at large. 

To reach such .congregations it is not enough to say in never 
so many ways, " We have the most liberal creed or theology ex- 
tant." We must be substantially liberal, not only in thought but 
in feeling, not only in opinion but in vigorous personal effort. 
These practical people look to results ; it is not enough to open 
the doors of ecclesiasticism to them if they are rich enough to 
enter its temporal house, or to build charitable houses of wor- 
ship when they are too poor ; they want no alms, they want 
sympathy. 

We do not attempt to define the whole nature of these con- 
gregations, only to trace some prominent characteristics illus- 
trating our main idea. All classes of men are represented, and 
in them we shall find the principle working as we have defined 
it, in the artisans. Mind is everywhere moving, and its motion 
working on the religious nature gathers these mobile congrega- 
tions which respond with quick sensibility to vital feeling, and 
show quick apprehension of original thought. We have seen 
them in deep attention to the severe cumulative thought of one 
of our hardest thinkers, or rapt and breathless when touched by 
a strong, earnest preacher, and again impatient under mere di- 
dactic teaching, or laughing at, rather than sympathizing with. 
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clerical story tellers, whose anecdotes were dragged into, and 
were not native to, their thought. 

To reach the nature of these masses, the preacher must give, 
not any system or crystallization of opinions however wise, but 
the best fruitage of the individual, his own verity, and essential 
strength ; and then, with true American egotism, content with 
the best to be had, they give back their own sympathies. 

In the present ecclesiastical system, the pews cannot meet this 
rushing tide of humanity, for as we have suggested in another 
connection, it rests not on real life, but on an artificial condition 
of that life. The soul of the church might ultimately force its 
ecclesiastical bodv into new relations with its pews and pew- 
holders, but the whole social sentiment would first have changed. 
In dealing with the restless mind of the time, the church has a 
formidable foe in the positive philosophy. As in the converti- 
bility of forces, one term remains unconvertible, which is the 
ultimate parent force, so in human life one force alone can control 
all systems of thought, and compel them into the domain of the 
spirit ; this is active, creative love, God*s love. 

Now, if through its defects in its ecclesiastical expression, the 
church fails to communicate this love to the world around, it is 
losing its peculiar power, and, sooner or later, will be reformed. 

We do not claim that the Providence and Boston Unions 
afford the .only means of solving this problem. It is the means 
which earnest people, whose lives would be freely poured into 
any better mode which providence might grant, have taken up 
carefully and anxiously. They believe in its final success. The 
method must vary with the conditions of different communities. 
This method, superior to creeds, is readily adapted to the needs 
of those places where no liberal ecclesiastical organization exists. 
A few devoted people, with this system, can consolidate the lib- 
eral, educational, or religious elements, and give them vitality, 
where they would otherwise lie dormant. It can work independ- 
ently, or CO- work with any branch of the church ; and wherever 
it may be found, it will stimulate any good institution within 
reach. 

We cannot close this paper, without giving utterance to the 
feeling, deeper than any thought can embody, and stronger than 
any word can express, that the liberal church cannot assume 
a negative position toward this profound development of life. 
This body has an active duty, and cannot maintain a mere watch 
upon the situation. The young men in Boston, with prescient 
enthusiasm which impels all great movements, builded better, 
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wiser than they knew. For better or for worse, this ancient 
church, this cultured clergy, have grappled with the life of the 
people — as in the war of the Union we gained God's favor, not 
by elaborate plans or digests of our past life, but by simple 
trust in the innate and growing loyalty of the people ; so in these 
vital changes the church most not look to, its own history alone^ 
nor hesitate through much knowledge, but boldly confide in the 
ingrained faith of the people, if she would keep the countenance 
of Him who is the Father of his people. 

The subject was discussed by Rev. Messrs. J. B. Green, 6. 
H. Hepworth, Robt CoUyer, Rev, Drs. Clarke and Osgood, 
Rev. Messrs. E. B. Hale, G. L. Ghaney, C. F. Barnard, Rev. 
Dr. Nathans, and Rev. John Williams. 

Rev. A. Woodbury offered the following Resolution : 

Besolved^ That, in the opinion of this Conference, the so-called 
Theatre Meetings, so successftdly carried on in most of our large 
cities, are doing a very important work, and should be encouraged, 
with the hope that they will culmihate in new religious organizations 
and labors on a basis more broad than any now known. 

Adopted. 

Rev. C. A. Staples offered the following Resolution : 

Besolvedy That a Committee of three be appointed by the President 
to report a plan for organizing a system of theatre meetings through- 
out the country, their report to b« presented to-morrow afternoon. 

Adopted ; and the chair appointed the following Committee : 
Rev. C. A. Staples, Rev. Geo H. Hepworth, Wm. B. Weeden. 
Rev. H. H. Barber offered the following Resolution : 

Besolved, That a Committee of three, consisting of Robert Collyer, 
James Freeman Clarke and S. R. Calthrop be appointed to prepare a 
memorial to our churches urging the advisability and Christian duty 
of making the sittings in our houses of worship free and welcome to 
all comers. 

Laid on the table. 
Adjourned to the evening. 
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EVENING SESSION. 

The Conference re-assembled at half past seven. 
Rev. J. F. W. Ware read the following 

REPORT ON THE METHODS OF RAISING MONEY BY THE 
CHURCHES OF THE AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION. 

The paper I was originally asked to prepare was upon " The 
raising of funds for our missionary purposes." It takes, in the 
schedule prepared for the Conference, the broader title of " The 
methods of raising money for the churches of the A. U. -4." You 
will understand that it is not the report of a committee, but of 
an individual, and will therefore excuse any inevitable intrusion 
of the pronoun in its first person singular. 

I have not succeeded in getting exactly the class of statistics 
I would like to have laid before you, because they were not 
easily*reached, and I had not the time or means, personally, to 
get them up. I cannot give you the number of volumes which 
have been printed since the last meeting of the Conference, nor 
just the number of tracts that have been published, while the 
circulation of the latter, including that of the Monthly Journal, 
will for the past year average very nearly \jOOQperday. Of 
the number of persons employed as missionaries and their 
length of service I am equally uncertain ; while since our meet- 
ings in May last, we have had preaching in eighty three places, 
in most of which no Unitarian had been before heard ; and, in a 
number of these, churches could at once be started. Within the 
past year fifty-seven new societies, self-sustaining or partially 
supported by the funds of the A. U. A., have been organized ; 
while there are other facts, movements, promises, aU in their way 
significant and encouraging, which cannot justly be classified 
under either of these heads. These statistics are given simply as 
matters of fact, not as matters of boasting — Heaven help us 1 
we have little enough cause for that — but as encouragement, and 
as proofs that some of us who are blamed for our desire to 
" push things," who believe in this day's demand and this day's 
opportunity, have fact on which to base our hope for the future, 
and the demand we purpose to make for the work of the future. 
These statistics are of work done directly by the A. U. A., and do 
not include the more special operations of the Local Conferences. 

For these and for kindred purposes the A. U. A. comes before 
you and asks for the sum of $100,000 per year, for the next two 
years, which is believed to be absolutely necessary to the carrying 
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out of the work in hand, and the meeting of demands sure to arise. 
If yon think the snm large and donbt about it, I sav that I hare 
confidence that the denomination not onlj can bat will do anj- 
tiiing it agrees to. 

1. And it sets before itself and before jon a missionary work 
in city and town, street^ alley and harbor, east, west and south, 
by clergjrmen, laymen and women, the like of which it never 
before contemplated, the possibility of which most of yon do 
not realize. The Tirtae it is called apon to exercise to-day is 
largely one of repression, to keep back zeal, to shut down on 
opportunity, to preach postponement of action, to nip in the bud 
project and promise, because neither money nor men can be had. 
It would surprise you to know what can't be told, of reports 
at the central office, from wide-awake laymen, from our outpost 
ministers, of inquiry by laymen and clergymen of other denomi- 
nations. We blow of broad fields, not whitening to harvest, 
but fistUow and waiting, and we have no laborers to send out 
with what we believe to be precious seed. We propose to 
organize for this work as efiectually as we can, to seek out and 
encourage good men and women, white or black, to undertake it, 
to stand in and fill the gap as best we may, till the laborers 
come at the call and the vineyard rejoices. 

2. The opportunity of helping the great cause of emancipa- 
tion, only as yet begun, of supplementing edict, sword and 
school, by the voice and influence of the preacher, opened up to 
us as by the hearty and trustful way in which the African Method- 
ists, — forgetting prejudice and fear of our faith, resisting taunt 
and blandishment of others, have accepted our offers of help in a 
work they only can do, and we only can help in doing by our 
good will and our money — is one which ought to appeal warmly 
to the feelings and purses of a denomination, always standing 
forward and fearless in the cause of the colored man, from 
whose ranks went the pioneers in the bravest philanthrophy, 
misunderstood, evil spoken of, badly treated then, even by our- 
selves, but remembered and reverenced now as the far-oflF seers 
of a day their devotion and suffering hastened and established. 

3. The organizing of a system of colportage, and the distri- 
bution through the hands of capable men and women of books 
and of tracts, is a most needed and desirable feature in the 
work of the present, which we propose to make into a special, 
systematic and extended operation in the future. Our ministers 
do not yet seem roused to what may be done, this way, even in 
New England; but there is not a parish that might not be visited 
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once a year for this specific purpose, to the minister's benefit as 
well as the people's ; while the work, that may, by a little care 
and thought, be in this way done at large is almost without limit. 
Our churches, villages, and communities without churches, hotels, 
depots, steamboats, trains, every place in which men congregate 
and have leisure, should be from time to time systematically vis- 
ited and supplied. Do not elections go through the thorouorh 
colportage of doubtful districts, and shall we not borrow their 
wisdom for the doubtful districts, both without and within our 
parish precincts ? 

4. For the printing of old thought and new thought, for tha 
paying for thought that is good and the man too poor to give it, 
we need money, and we ought to have and can have it. We 
want books, — books for the people and their children, — and 
because we do not supply them, the religious and moral reading 
of this generation, the religious and moral tone of the next is in 
the hands of and being shaped by those of a broader practical 
wisdom, if of a narrower religious faith than ourselves. Our 
pulpits are at disadvantage, private intercourse, Sunday-school 
instruction at disadvantage, because we have no suflScient litera- 
ture to back them up — the whole vast field and influence of relig- 
ious literature, especially for the young, being in the hands of, 
systematically and sedulously pushed by, those holding views 
wholly opposed to ours, and the thing we believe false and are 
contending against is cunningly slipped in and received under 
the fascinating influence of fiction. 

These are the main objects which we see before us, and which 
we feel that the denomination is bound to meet, and for which we 
believe the sum asked only partially adequate. Let the denom- 
ination once arise in its might, see and feel and meet its duty, 
and a very much larger sum would be inadequate to our demand. 
Everywhere the witness of the laymen is — " Never was there so 
much religious inquiry among the people. We meet it constantly 
in our business relations." " Our ministers are not alive to the 
real want of the day. They do not read this time. We do not 
want the preaching we hear too much of, but to be shown how to 
live." "Life, real, energetic life is wanted." We are not cre- 
ating a work, the work is crowding upon and importuning us. 
The impulse is not from within us, but from without. We are 
not making a clamor, raising a smoke — voxj et prceterea nihil — 
but we speak as we are compelled to speak, compelled by the 
cry that comes to us for help, compelled by the Spirit, greater 
than ourselves, opening before and showing us the way, and 
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demanding of us to enter in and possess. Not great, glowing 
results do we anticipate, not the mere holding of the lap to catch 
ripe fruit, but the opportunity to begin in earnest and with 
system a work too long deferred, — a work that has waited 
and beckoned, while we have stood timid and unbelieving. 

How shall this money be raised ? Heretofore there has been 
no system in our money raising, neither top nor bottom, begin- 
ning, middle, nor end, a topsy-turvy muddle and vexation, having 
neither beginning of years nor end of days. It has been a thing 
of uncertainty and spasm, a thing everybody deprecated and 
everybody dodged. It has been presented hesitatingly, apolo- 
getically to our societies, if at all, instead of as duty and 
privilege. We have talked about begging and gone at it in the 
spirit of beggars, and have got beggars' treatment and beggarly 
return. To ask a man for money to help any good cause is not 
to beg. It is to point to a duty and show him the way he shall 
discharge it. That the manner of presentation, the timidity and 
half faith, have emasculated the appeal is the testimony of a 
large number of laymen, while the uncertainty as to time, method 
and amount needed have embarrassed both asker and giver. 

First and foremost, then, we must have a system — an amount 
to raise, a method of raising, a time at which it shall be raised. 
It will no longer do for a body, with the interests and operations 
of this, to go on without that which is vital to success everywhere 
and in everything, — system. If God cannot do without it, how 
can man ? 

Beside a system — supplementing and completing it, — must be 
its unanimous and hearty a^cceptancej its unanimous and prompt exe- 
cution. We do not want to vote it, but to put it through. Don't 
let us disgrace ourselves by any more dead resolves. 

To this end I propose first : the system. 

1. A general Conunittee consisting of the Secretary of the 
American Unitarian Association, and the Secretaries of the 
local Conferences -^ who shall apportion to the separate Confer- 
ences that part of the whole sum it is considered they can fairly 
raise. The separate Conferences, by their otv'n Committees, 
shall subdivide this sum among themselves, assigning to each, or 
each taking, a^ much as it can do, not as little a^ it can get off 
mith. 

2. The general Committee shall set apart one Sunday in 
the year, which shall be the great collecting Sunday ; when it 
shall be known that all of kindred faith throughout the country 
in stately church, in hall, in parlor or in barn, — for we hope 
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yet to add these to the number of our sacred edifices, — all, 
everywhere, rich and poor, with one consenting heart, are, of 
their abundance or their penurj^, giving in to the treasury of the 
Lord. The fact that there is a fixed day, beside the sympa- 
thetic inspiration of united action, will lead many to lay aside 
for it in advance, and that fact will again obviate the objection 
that one season or day is better here, and another there. I was 
day before yesterday advised by the secretaries of the local 
Conferences, to whom I read this paper, by whom it was kindly 
and unanimously indorsed, to suggest the first Sunday in 
November as, on consultation, the most favorable time, with 
the belief that whatever might be lost in individual cases, by the 
selection of a so-caUed unfavorable time, would be more than 
made good by the aggregate. Of course there will be some 
little friction and jar, some demur and some hitch at starting, 
but it is believed all this can be remedied by a spirit of hearty, 
sympathetic unity and good will. 

3. Let the minister on that day specially speak of, if he do 
not preach about, not a charity but the duty, the privilege of 
assisting in the spread of the views he and his people profess to 
accept. Let him insist that no one can be exempt. In propor- 
tion to ability, let every one, the poorest as the richest be called 
upon to give. 

Li this way we have one grand day of collection, to be 
supplemented inevitably, at first, at least, by the action of a 
local Committee picking up waifs and roping in delinquents — 
in which not a man shall be considered exempt, or expected to 
give to the Lord his God that which doth cost him nothing. 
We shall have then a collecting day and not a collecting year ; we 
shaU have a calm giving of a specified sum, not the uncertain 
giving under pressure; we shall need* no peripatetic pudding- 
stick to stir up by way of remembrance sluggish or dilatory 
parishes, but each minister would be forced up to the notch, he 
would be kept up in denominational interest and facts, and the 
Association be saved the salary of a man whom no minister, 
once alive to his duty, would ever let into his pulpit. 

4. This should be the only time on which a collection should 
be taken for denominational work. Let the parishes know 
this, — that they are expected to give well and will then be let 
alone until the year comes round. No uncertainty or frittering 
then, but the work dojhe ; once done and well done. Experi- 
ence proves that one strong demand for a whole work will bring 
more than a dozen demands for part of a work, as a good, 
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strong blow will bring down your man when a hundred raps 
would not stagger him. Experience also proves that an over- 
large and strained donation once in five or ten years, is followed 
by a sort of anaconda lethargy, a season of parish recuperation 
and denial, which is a telling injury to the parish and the cause. 
Even a smaller sum sure, each year, would go further and 
encourage more, 

5. By and with the advice and consent of the secretaries of 

local Conferences, I propose that the financial year shall close 

.with the 31st of December, commencing with the present year. 

This plan I believe to be simple and feasible. It is digested 
from the replies of the most practical men to quite a varied in- 
quiry, and has this advantage, that it exactly accords with none. 
Whether it commend itself to you or not, something of this kind 
has become a necessity, and if we are not going to do something 
of this kind heartily, we had better take our carpet-bafz;s and go 
Lome, sell out at 26 Chauncy street, and take to '^the shovel and 
the hoe." 

While it were better every way that each clergyman should 
see to the collection in his own parish, and so become cognizant 
of and alive to denominational interests as well as those of 
his own church or Conference, there may be reasons why for 
the rest of this year, and as preliminary to the introduction of 
any fixed system, one or more special agents should risit such 
societies as may desire it, but after this year the coUoction on 
the appointed day should be considered a thing both minister 
and people are pledged to. Meeting the obligation should be a 
point of honor. 

On this point let me add for everybody's consideration and 
guidance, what I thoroughly believe in, that there is but one time 
to strike home a thing like this, as there is but one time to strike 
iron — when the heat is white. We only lose, we never gain, by 
going home to cool off before we do. One of our most practical 
laymen, long used to questions of finance in connection with the 
Association, pointedly answers my inquiry — "My answer is this 
— if the American Unitarian Association need money, send their 
men into the pulpits of the denomination, tell them the story, 
and take the hat around the church as soon as the story is told." 
And let me tell you that I believe in a hat, as a something other 
than to cover a head, or carry a brick. Another of the same stamp 
says — "It is no use to make a stirring appeal to a society, unless 
some one on the spot is ready to follow up the word by work 
at once. Pass the contribution box or subscription paper, and 
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collect the money before the effect is lost in a dissolving, mental 
haze." 

The great obstacle to a system of collection, to anything like 
harmony and thoroughness of action is — do not blame me for 
saying it — the clergy. With entire unanimity every layman I 
have approached has replied, that the people are ready to give 
but the ministers are not ready to ask. Again and a.2;ain gentle- 
men have come to me and spoken of the terrible mistake their 
minister was making in not getting his people to give,* in shut- 
ting his pulpit up from appeal and themselves from opportunity. 
They do not want the pulpit thrown open to every peripatetic 
cause, but that the cause of their own denomination shall at least 
bo heard and helped. " The minister must be thoroughly iu 
earnest and not afraid to ask for money for good purposes," says 
one; "in the first place, only the minister U right the parish will 
be." " Our people need to be educated up to a system of benev- 
olence," says another. " They are the most generous people iu 
' the Christian church," says one who has joined us from another 
sect, " but they do not know how to give. They lack system. 
They give and give largely, but not wi-rcly. We must become 
more denominational — not more sectarian — in our charities. If 
you can get the co-operation of the ministers, I am sure you will 
be successful." From my own experience, as well as ol)serva- 
tion, I believe that man loses influence with his people, who for 
any reason, refuses to present and to press really worthy objects 
upon them, as the sympathies and charities of a people wilt and 
wither except he bring them from time to time squarely up to 
duty. It is too true that some of our clergy not only take no 
interest in and know nothing of denominational action and plan, 
but set themselves squarely against them, and it is equally true 
that parishes are restive under it, not liking to go against their 
ministers, and not liking to stand idly by while others work. 
Our clergy need a larger faith in the work to be done, and the 
men they elect to do the tvorJc. Let the ministers show that they 
feel that the cause is good, and ask with a great confidence, 
nothing doubtingj and they will hardly ask vainly. To educate 
into the duty and privilege of giving is one great means of estab- 
lishing the second commandment ; and giving to the spread of 
our faith i:^, in this day, not only the imperative demand of our 
opportunities without, but tlie means of building up and cement- 
ing our societies within. 

This paper, like the action of the A. U. A., looks to a correc- 
tion of all that is mistake in the pa^t, a new and broader era of 
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activity and life in the future, and asks for that co-operation and 
confidence the Association has not yet had, has not perhaps 
deserved, but without which there is no success, without which, 
the best efforts must fall fruitless. 

With the effort and purpose of frankness, with no spirit of 
assumption, dictation or wisdom, desiring only a great harmony 
of clergy and laymen upon work I hope all may feel that they 
can unite in, I have drawn up this paper, honestly believing 
what I have expressed of the opportunity on the one hand and 
the duty on the other, as honestly belienng that if we will not 
seize the opportunity and do the duty, we must see, so far as we 
are concerned, the Work of liberalizing the Christian thought 
and life of the present, undone. It will not be left undone, for 
there are other hosts, thank heaven ! again, beside ours in the 
field, but that part providentially delegated to us, will be left 
undone, and when others come in with hallelujah cries at the 
great harvest-home, we shall be there with hanging heads, and 
shrunken and blasted sheaves. The question for the churches, 
for the denomination, for the Conference, is a very simple but a 
very vital one ; — will you consent to a systematic, annual rais- 
ing of the funds needed to sustain, carry on and advance the 
various enterprises which present themselves before you as 
legitimate objects to be accomplished by the A. U. A. ? will you 
enter it upon your parish records as among your parish obliga- 
tions ; will you feel pledged in honor by it as you are pledged 
in honor by any established agreement in your organizations ? 
Will the clergy, dropping all questions of preference and cus- 
tom, of doubt, dislike, prejudice — or what not — come hon- 
estly, heartily, squarely up to it ? The thing is simple and the 
thing is vital. Already are we crippled by want of system, 
never knowing what we may expect, whether the present shall 
yield what the past year did, or whether we shall get the sum 
we ask for, prolonging the year of collection indefinitely and to 
every body's bewilderment, in the hope that the tardy amount 
will at last be fully realized. Nobody else does work this way. 
Other denominations are wiser ; and iS we are to deserve even a 
name to live, we must do differently, and make out of this new 
era of inquiry and interest a crisis in benevolence and activity, 
in faith and work, — not to the glory of ourselves, but to the 
glory of the God whom we best serve when we consecrate not 
only all that we are, but all that we have to the spread of His 
name and love upon earth. 
* Brothers and friends 1 I think the issue is with us, and is this 
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day made. The question is to live, or to die. To stand still is 
to die. We do not want a throwing out of a few skirmishers 
to feel the forces in front ; we do not want a reconnoissance, 
even in force ; we do not want " thunder all round " : — but we 
do want a grand, forward movement along our whole line, — an 
advance against all wrong, for all right, advance in the cause of 
the broadest liberty, individually and collectively, under the one 
all-rallying watchword and spirit of the gospel. It must be 
this, or a yielding of the field, a crumbling of energy and hope, 
and a passing away of ourselves as of servants unworthy to be 
trusted in so broad and brave a cause. You cannot doubt ; you 
cannot falter. Forgive me if my language seem not clerical, but 
savor rather of that of which we all have imbibed so much in 
the years past. Would to God I were worthy to be heard, and 
that my voice could carry the inspiration of a leader I It is our 
battle-day. Dangers are thick about us, within us, but the foe is 
in front. No mutiny in the ranks. Give way a little on the 
right, a little on the left, that each man's swing may be the freer, 
each man's step the firmer, the march easier, the support nearer, 
the fight concentrated. Touch elbows I Don't crowd! Don't 
spread ! Close up ! Head of column to the right I Forward ! 
With one banner at the front, one leader who knows neither 
dismay nor defeat, whose spirit is the inspiration of every true 
life and right endeavor, let us follow, and sweep on to the 
victory, which we shall not see, but which our action and our 
faith shall hasten and assure. 

Rev. Charles Lowe addressed the Conference on the same 
subject. 

Rev. A. P. Putnam offered a resolution, which, after amend- 
ment, and discussion by Messrs. CoUyer, Carter, Green and 
Padelford, was adopted as follows : 

Besolved, That this Conference recommends to the Parishes of our 
Denomination that the second Sunday in November in every year, 
beginning with the present year, be designated as the Missionary Sun- 
day of the Unitarian Church, on which the annual collection for the 
benefit of the American Unitarian Association shall be taken in all our 
churches. 

On motion of Hon. Seth Padelford : 

Voted. That Rev. John F. W. Ware be requested to act in conjunc- 
tion with the Secretary of the American Unitarian Association, during 
the next three months, in raising money for the Association in such a 
way and by such methods as shall be deemed advisable on consultation* 
with the Secretaries of the A. U. A. and of the Local Conferences. 
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The next topic in order was : 

THE RELATIONS OF THIS CONFERENCE WITH THE 
AFRICAN METHODIST CHURCH, 

which, after a few explanatory remarks by Rev. Charles Lowe, 
waa introduced by Bishop Payae, of Wilberforce University, 
Xenia, Ohio, as follows : 

It is proper that I should say a few words that may not seem 
just to the point, before I address myself to the subject before 
us. I wish to say, tliat, in forming a connection with the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association, the African Methodist Episcopal 
Church do not desire what is popularly called affiliation, be- 
cause we believe affiliation would fetter our moral liberty, pre- 
vent freedom of thought, fetter our expression of what we believe 
to be true. Neither do we desire union with your talented, 
learned and venerable Association, because this would be ab- 
sorption, ecclesiastically. Neither do we desire isolation from 
our Christian brethren in these United States, because that would 
be stagnation and death. It would be throwing us back into 
Africa, back into India, back to the heathen ideas of God and 
humanity. But we desire co-operation with your venerable 
body; we desire mutual attraction, if I may use that term,\ you 
attracting us by your generous spirit, we attracting you by our 
absolute necessities and wants. And this is the law of attrac- 
tion. 

We are willing to co-operate with you, we believe in the gen- 
erosity of your religious principles, we believe in the godlike 
nature of the spirit which you manifest, — perfectly unselfish, 
and having no desire beyond that of blessing sinful humanity. 
You can do us good in this co-operation and we can do you 
good. If you have seed to be sown, we have the soil, the rich, 
the luxurious, the fertile soil, in which you can sow that seed, — 
the seed of immortal, heaven-born truth. We have the soil for 
that which will bring forth, in due season, the rich fruits of 
righteousness and good works, to the glory of God and the well- 
being of our common humanity. 

Then again if you have the strength to impart power to us, 
we are ready to receive that power. If you have wisdom to 
assist us in entering upon a line of usefulness on which we have 
never entered before, — I mean the great work of Christian edu- 
cation among the people of the South ; I mean the great work 
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of training immortal minda to be educators of other minds, — we 
can co-operate with you in that work. We have a noble band 
of young men and women at our school ; young men and women 
highly gifted by nature, and I will say, yet more richly endowed 
with the spirit of Christ. They have intellect, they are getting 
learning, and they have already been put in possession by God 
of that wonderful power which subdues the will of man andsub- 
jui^ates the aflfections of the soul to the power of divine truth. 
They have consecrated themselves to Clirist; they have laid 
themselves upon the altar of Christian usefulness, there to smoke 
and to burn until life itself becomes extinct. They have given 
themselves to Christ, to God, and to humanity. We want you 
to help us in cultivating these minds, in sanctifying these hearts, 
in securing these immortal powers t) the service of that great 
Redeemer who came down from heaven to suffer and die that we 
might live for ever. That we may do this, we ask you to give 
us money. We can never hope to give it back, but be sure, Mr. 
President, it will be " recompensed at the resurrection of the 
just." 

The subject was further discussed by Mr. Tanner, Editor of 
an African Methodist newspaper, and Bishop Brown, of the 
African Methodist Ciiurch. 

Miss Amy Bradley made an appeal in behalf of her Mission 
Schools for poor whites in North Carolina. 

On motion of Rev. C. A. Staples, a collection was taken up in 
furtherance of Miss Bradley's mission, amounting to $645. 

Adjourned to Friday morning. 



Friday, October 9. 

The Conference was called to order at 9.30, A. M. 

Rev. J. H. Heywood offered prayer. 

On motion of Rev. John D. Wells, 

Voted, That the Conference hold one continuous session to-day, until 
the hour of its final a4journment. 

On motion of Rev. John D. Wells, 

Voted, That the thanks of the Conference be presented to Rev. Dr. 
Bellows for his able, comprehensive and eloquent sermon preached 
before the Body on Tuesday evening; and that a copy of the same 
be requested for publication with the Report of the Conference. 
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On motion of Mr. Joseph • Shippen, 

Voted, To authorize the President to appoint the Committee of Con- 
sultation regarding the interests of the Meadville Theological School. 

Rev. E. E. Hale, from the committee appointed to nominate a 
list of officers, reported as follows : — 

President — Hon. Thomas D. Eliot, of New Bedford, Mass. 

Vice-Presidents — Hon. Jambs Speed, Louisville, Ky. ; Hon. 
Charles S. May, Kalamazoo, Mich. ; Hon. Geo. Partridge, St. 
Louis, Mo.; Hon. John Wells, Chicopee, Mass.; Gen. Man- 
ning P. PoRCB, Cincinnati, 0.; Gov. Ambrose B. Burnside, 
Providence, R. L 

Recording Secretary — Rev. Robert L. Collier, D. D., Chi- 
cago, 111. 

Statistical Secretary — Rev. Augustus Woodbury, Providence, 
R.L 

Corresponding Secretary — Rev. John D. Wells, Quincy 



Assistant Secretary — Rev. H. W. Foote, Boston, Mass. 

Council — Rev. H. W. Bellows, D. D., New York; Artemas 
Carter, Chicago ; Rev. James Freeman Clarke, D. D., Boston ; 
Warreu Sawyer, Boston; Rev. Charles Lowe, Somerville 
Mass.; 0. G.Steele, Buffalo, N. Y.; Rev. A. D. Mayo, Cincin- 
nati ; Wm. B. Weeden, Providence ; Rev. G. H. Hepworth, 
Boston ; Joseph Shippen, Meadville, Pa. 

The report was adopted, and the persons therein named were 
declared elected. 

H. P. Kidder, of Boston, was subsequently chosen Treasurer. 

The Committee on Bnsiness submitted the following resolu- 
tion : — 

Besolved. Tfiat this Conference hereby expresses its interest in the 
labors performed in India by the missionary established in that coun- 
try by the American Unitarian Association — the Rev. C. H. A. Dall ; 
labors which have been characterized by a rare and truly ' Christian 
devotion, fidelity and zeal. 

Rev. C. H. A. Dall then addressed the Convention. 
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Under the lead of Rev. Dr. Collier, the Conference proceeded 
to raise a contribution for the India Mission, and over $2,200 
were quickly pledged by a few societies and individuals.' 

On motion of Rev. Charles Lowe, it was 

Ordered^ .That the following brief statement of Eev. Mr. Ball's la- 
bors be printed with the proceedings of the Conference: — 

THE EliEVENTH REPORT OF THE INDIA MISSION OF THE 
AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION IN CALCUTTA, 1868. 

Mr. Dall is leaving Calcutta for a twelvemonth, after thirteen 
years' labor in India, to make his second visit home, and arrange- 
ments have been made to carry on the mission till he returns. 

I. Is the Gospel proclaimed ? Answer : — Yes, continually, 
both by teaching, preaching, and work. Mr. Dall usually gives 
a course of well advertised public lectures during the cool and 
dry season, between November and March, urging, one year, the 
claims of a liberal theology, and another year those of some 
needed moral reform. Besides these lectures, he is frequently 
addressing bodies of Hindoos and Mohammedans in their own 
halls, and at their own request. Again : The older pupils of 
his principal school are students of the Bible as a class-book, 
and not less than three times a week, all the year round, 
addresses are given by Mr. Dall to two hundred or two hundred 
and fifty of his pupils, like the General Lessons in our home 
Sunday Schools. Again : The voice of the Missionary is, and 
for a dozen years has been heard through the press, on the 
Christian side of life as presented in the daily and occasional 
journals and newspapers. Though, perhaps, the directest prop- 
agation of the gospel appears in the regular exposition of the 
New Testament at the Mission House to young men, pupils, 
chiefly Hindoos, and in their learning by heart the teachings and 
• life of Jesus, in their common course of study. Add to this a 
continual distribution, over India, of our Christian books and 
tracts. 

U. ff^hat numbers are reached by the Mission ? Answer : — 
For the first five years of Mr. Dall's residence in Calcutta (from 
1855 to 1860) the attempt was made to establish a congrega- 
tion of Unitarian Christians. Some one hundred and fifty dif- 
ferent persons, English, American, Eurasian and Hindoos, were 
from time to time found in this assemblage, whose attendance on 
any single occasion rarely exceeded twenty-five. With the year 
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ISnO another plan was adopted, and the little visible church of 
UDitarians, holding Sunday and other services as is done at 
home, was merged in a proper mission for the gospclizatioii of 
the IJindoos. Durinnr the past eight years, more than two thou- 
sand young Hindoos have been brought into daily contact with 
Christian instruction in our schools. Hundreds have been 
reached by Mr. Dall's appeals to them in their own organized 
assemblies, over some fourteen of which he has acted as their 
chosen and regular president. The Missionary has also lifted 
his voice for Christ and the gospel occasionally in several of 
the large cities of India; not preaching and lecturing in Calcutta 
alone, but in Madras (by annual visitation), in Bombay, in Salem, 
in Secunderabad, in Delhi, in Agra, in Allyghur, and in most of 
the towns in the near neighborhood of Calcutta. Two annual 
courses of Mr. DalFs sermons on Gospel Principles were sent 
throughout India in 1856 and 1857 in the columns of our prin- 
cipal Calcutta newspaper, the Englu/iman,m its Saturday Even- 
ingEdition; and thus his name became known in cities, in which,, 
in subsequent years, he found unexpected friends. It thus appears 
that the mission is not unfelt by hearers and readers in consid- 
erable numbers. 

III. Will your several Schools continue during the Pastor's 
absence? Answer: — Yes; their daily management will now 
fall upon Mr. Dall's long-tried friend Baboo Dwarka Nauth 
Singhee. At our headquarters, No. 34 Mott's Lane, Dhurrum- 
tollah, will continue to be taught — 

1. A Vernacular School, in which the primary lessons of a 
common school are given in Bengali with but little English : this 
being the juvenile department of our 

2. English Schoolj wherein Bengali and Sanscrit are thor- 
oughly taught, as well as English studies; in three classes, 
junior, middle and senior; paying respectively, as fees, half a 
rupee, one rupee and two rupees a month ; and studying from 
three or four to six or seven years, till fitted for the University ; * 
to which we have sent students for several years past. 

3. A School of Useful Arts, which instructs a majority of the 
pupils of the two schools just named, in drawing, book-keeping, 
the knitting and embroidery of garments, etc., etc., with the sin- 
gle purpose of productive industry and self-support. 

4. A Hindoo GirW School, teaching about fifty pupils ; which, 
since it was opened in September 1866, has demonstrated that 
the Hindoo girl, in our part of India, is not surpassed in mental 
activity by the Hindoo boy, and falls behind none of her sisters 
in the Western world in the rapid acquisition of knowledge. 
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N. B. — Tlie four si-hools above-named have little short of 
three hundred in attendance, in the ten recitation rooms of our 
premises atMott's Lane; several of these rooms being full thirty- 
four feet long, and all fairly furnished with benches, tables, good 
maps and blackboards. The Useful Arts School has received 
annual assistance from the British Government, to the amount of 
one thousand rupees, for the last seven years. The " A. U. A. 
Hindoo Girls^ School" is also- receiving a Government grant-m- 
aid of thirty rupees a month. 

5. A (Ministry at Larjie) Femajcvlar School for boys was 
opened in another part of the city by Miss Carpenter on the 1 5th 
of December, 1866, and called the "Calcutta Ragtred School." 
Not many weeks afterwards her chosen teacher left the school 
for Government service in Orissa. Miss Carpenter then with- 
drew all support from the school, save the rent of the building 
to the 15ih of December, 1867, which she was bound by her 
lease to provide. The friends, members of this Committee, to 
^whom the oversight of the school had been given, determined to 
continue it, and Mr. Dall kindly lent his aid, both by sending 
teachers and furniture, and by personal contributions and inter- 
est. So the school was kept open till the end of the year; and 
now, with the aid of kind friends of various denominations, a 
fund has been raised, which, it is hoped, will suffice to carry on 
the school for another year. There has been a steady incn ase 
in this school, from twenty to sixty pupils, and admission is only 
possible to the very poorest and most morally exposed and for- 
saken. This " Ragged " or Rovers' School has a Government 
grant of 20 Rs. a month. 

6. Another School has since been opened, adjoining the 
" Ragged " School, to meet the great hunger of this class ot boys 
for bettering their condition through a knowledge of English. A 
hankering for a possession of the English tongue has grown so 
strong and so general, that Government have decided to grant no 
aid to instruction in English within the city. This craving seems 
an almost providential call to us, as opening a door into West- 
ern, which is Christian, thought and life. The Committee, 
therefore, cheerfully surrendering all chance of Government aid,* 
decided against the advice of some valued English friends, and 
former donors to the cause, that in this school, for the poorest 
children of the lowest castes, that hunger for English should be 
supplied. They have reason to be highly pleased with the labors 
of the head teacher. Baboo Okhoy Lai Ghose, who, teaching his 
twenty-five boys within the same court yard, and having the help 
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of a Bengali Pundit, gives half his school hours (which, by 
custom here, extend from 10 A. M. to 4 P. M., six hours a day) 
to the object lessons and higher training of the " Ragged " 
School. No fees are possible (we speak after experiment) to 
be paid by tlie orphaned and neglected boys of either of these 
schools. 

IV. Income and Expenditure. — The following is the estimate 
for the year 1868: 

Expenditure. 

Salaries, other than Mr. Ball's, at 34 Mott's Lane Rs. 4,572 

Rent of those premises 1,080 

Taxes and Sundries 200 

Total : Rs. 5,852 

Receipts. 

Schooling fees 2,800 

Government Grants to U. A. School and Girls' School 1,360 

Total Rs. 4,16q 

leavino; a deficit of Rs. 1,692 for the year, which must be sup- 
plied by Mr. Dall from funds not yet at his disposal. 

It will be observed that this sum is exclusive of any expendi- 
ture on account of the Ragged School, which is mainly provided 
for by donations and subscriptions recently raised in Calcutta. 

V. Who are to he the chief workers during Mr, DalVs absence ? 
Answer: — Baboo Dwarka Nauth Singhee, for eight years Mr. 
Dall's head teacher, will be in charge of the schools, under the 
Committee, who, with Mr. Dall, have full confidence in him. 

Committee op Gentlemen. 

William Theobald, Jr., President, now in London. 

* James B. Knight, Vice-President and Treasurer. 

*J. Bruce Gilton, Secretary^ and Book and Tract Distributor. 

William Musgrave. 

J. B. Nelson. 

Committee op Ladies. 

Mrs. James B. Knight, President. 
Miss M. Knight^ Vice-President. 
Mrs. J. L. Shawe. 
Mrs. William Musgrave. 
Mrs. Jane Evans. 



* Address, No. 3 Dalhousie Square, Calcutta. 
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Note. — In Southern India are : Our Madras Mission, Chapel 
and Schools, Rev. W. Roberts ] Our Salem Mission, Chapel and 
School, J. A. Paul, Catechist ; Our Secunderabad Mission, Chapel 
and School, Elisha, Catechist. 

The chair announced the following Committee of Consultation 
on the interests of Meadville Theological School : Rev, C. A. 
Staples, Rev. B. E. Hale, Messrs. Joseph Shippen, Artemas Car- 
ter, E. W. Clark. 

The Business Committee reported — That a Report has been 
received from Prof. Alpheus Crosby, of Salem, upon the subject 
of Education in the Southern States. The Committee exceed- 
ingly regret the absence of Prof. Crosby, which has prevented 
the reading of the Report by its author. They recommend that 
the essay be received and be printed with the minutes of the 
Conference. 

Adopted. 

Here follows the report of Prof. Crosby : 

OUR DUTIES WITH REGARD TO EDUCATION IN THE 
SOUTHERN STATES. 

The Christian Church is essentially a missionary organization. 
Its earnest forerunner did not content himself with quiet dis- 
course to his priestly friends ; but went into the desert to preach 
for the inauguration of a movement through which ^' all flesh 
should see the salvation of God." Its Great Pounder " went about 
doing good," preaching the gospel to the poor, and seeking to 
elevate the most degraded and despised. That missionary zeal 
which carried him out of the circles of refinement and professed 
piety among publicans and sinners, was one of the chief grounds 
for the reproaches brought against him by the conservatives of 
that time. He instructed his disciples to follow his example, 
and, among his latest recorded words we read the emphatic com- 
mand, " Go ye into all the world, and preach the gospel to every 
creature" The distinguishing characteristic, the crowning glory 
of the Christian religion is that it is the religion of universal 
benevolence and beneficence; and so far as we narrow our sympa- 
thies with suflfering humanity, so far as we limit our desires and 
endeavors for the wclTare of others, so/ar we are un-christian. 
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We perceive clearly the error of tho?e who make doctrinal belief 
or ceremonial rites, instead of practical goodness, the basis of re- 
ligious character. Let us beware lest, at the same time, the prac- 
tical zeal of these errorists should rebuke our own supineness. 
There is nothing distinctively Chrisian in keen-eyed religious 
philosophy, or even in purity of outward conduct. The ancient 
Pharisees, who gathered their robes cIoj^c about them that they 
might not be touched by their inferiors, were, not a few of them, 
men of learning, clearsighted intelligence, and unblemished clean- 
ness of external life. Let us not, under the Christian name and 
with a clear perception of the essence of Christianity, be Phari- 
sees of the Nineteenth Century, — still loss, Sadducees. It must 
never bo forgotten that, whatever may lie our exemption from 
intellectual mistakes and moral jstnmblings, we are Christian 
only as we sincerely, earnestly and practically seek the well- 
being of others, — only as we love our neighbor as ourselves, 

" But who are our neighbors," is the old question. All, as we 
are taught by ihe old answer, who have come into such relations 
to us as admit neighhoiiy good-o-ffices ; all who, in any way, have 
been brought into such nearness to us that we can reach them 
for their good. These are our neighbors whatever may be their 
nationality, race or hue; whether they live North or South, East 
or West, in Judea or Samaria, in America or Australia. And 
the relationship becomes close, just as our opportunities and 
resources for doing them good multiply and increase. Commer- 
cial exchanges, general internaiional peace, facilities and habits 
of travel and foreign residence, enlargement of personal freedom 
and of free association, the study of languages, the shortening of 
geographical dit^tances, steamships, railways, post-oflSces, tele- 
graphs, printing presses, — in a word, that vast system of recip- 
rocal operations which holds so large a place in modern 
civilization, is making near and constantly nearer neighbors of 
those who were once afar oflF. The recent appointment of an 
American as minister plenipotentiary of the "Celestial Empire" 
is a striking illustration of the wonderful proximity into which 
even our Antipodes have come to us. 

Again, as this neighborhood is a relation for good offices, it 
becomes closer in proportion to the need of these offices. It is 
a common error that the lich are especial neighbors to the rich, 
and the poor to the poor; the educated to the educated, and the 
ignorant to the ignorant; the refined to the refined, and the 
degraded to the degraded. The reverse is the truth. In the 
gospel sense, the unfortunate are nearer neighbors to the pros- 
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peroQS man, than another prosperous man can be; and, the 
deeper their misfortune, and the higher his prosperity, the closer 
neighbors do they become. The robbed and wounded Jew was 
a nearer neighbor to the Samaritan, than those even of his own ' 
country and acquaintance that were passing securely along the 
road. 

Sometimes an event in history, without changing geographi- 
cal relations, makes very near neighbors of those who were before 
at a great distance. The severe famine in Ireland bridged the 
Atlantic, and brought the eight millions of that unhappy country 
to our very doors, asking for the bread which we had in such 
abundance. The recent patriotic efforts and suflFerings of the 
Cretans have brought that remote island into our close neigh- 
borhood. But the most remarkable event of this kind in all 
history has been the sudden emancipation of four millions in 
our Southern States. These were before, in a sense, our neigh- 
bors, but they seemed to be very far off. Their need that we 
should do them good was extreme. They looked to us with 
streaming eyes for relief.. Our hearts went forth to them. But 
how could we reach them ? The obstacles in the way seemed 
almost insuperable. They could not come to us. There were 
armed patrols in their way, and bloodhounds to track them. 
Even if, here and there, a strong, sagacious man could elude 
these, and, hiding in swamps by day and following the north star 
by night, could painfully make his way across the border, there 
was the Fugitive Slave Law, which stretched forth its strong 
arm even to the Canada line, and, when the poor fugitive saw 
liberty just before him, could seize him with a nation's might, and 
snatch him back to more griping chains and bloodier stripes. 
We longed to go to the sufferers ; but Southern prisons and gib- 
bets, or, prompter still, the bullet, the bowie knife, the Lynch Court 
and the limb of the nearest tree, were ready to arrest the very 
first effort of philanthropy. Nor could the printed page» 
silent and impassive, perform a ministry for good from which 
personal agency was debarred. Mails, expresses, and travellers^ 
trunks were searched to get material for bonfires; and, still 
more effectual precaution, a wall was built up between the page 
and the mind by the laws which forbade, under severe penalties^ 
all teaching of the slave to read. 

How ardently did we pray, in those evil days, that the great 

prison-house might be opened! How earnestly did we vow, at 

least in silent resolve, that, if we might be permitted to reach 

the oppressed, we would omit no effort for their instruction and 

8 
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elevation I Meanwhile, the prison walls were growing higher 
and stronger; and the realization of oar desires seemed so 
improbable that we were ready to say, with the nobleman in 
Samaria, '' If the Lord would make windows in heaven, might 
this thing be ?" But this thing now is. The windows in heaixn 
have been made. The prayers which we offered niibelieving, are 
answered, and more than answered. The work of a century 
has been performed in a day. The prison walls, which seemed 
reaching to heaven, are all prostrate. The slaves, four milium 
of slaves^ are all free ; and our National Constitution has 
received an addition to make this freedom firm and perpetual. 
Can we now forget our prayers and vows ? Now that there is 
perfect liberty to teach, can we neglect to do what we were so 
zealous to do when it was beyond our power, as if we had no 
desire to do good except when it were imjMssible f Can we make 
so ungrateful a return to Him who has granted, as by a miracle, 
what we sought ? Can we turn a deaf ear to the cries of those 
who are so remarkably hungering and thirsting for the instruc- 
tion which we can give? Then were we indeed worthy to 
change places with them, to be ourselves consigned to their 
former condition ! 

What shall we then do for the education of the freedmen of 
the South ? 

ThiQ first work, it seems to me, should be to scatter broadcast 
over the South, a>s widely and liberally as possible^ the seeds of ele- 
mentary learning, that they may spring up, and bear fruit which 
shall contribute to the seeding of the land for the next crop, or, 
to drop the figure, that we should raise at once as many as pos- 
sible to the ability to read, not only that they may secure this 
essential basis for their own instruction, but also that they may 
become teachers of others. Any one who can read can aid 
another in learning to read, even if his instruction is as unphil- 
osophical and unskilful as possible. The common methods of 
teaching the elements of reading in our own schools liave had 
little enough of didactic merit, as we well know, and yet a 
great nation of readers has been formed through their patient 
prosecution. Our first aim, then, should not be so much to 
carry education to a high point in a few individuals or a few 
places, as to institute at once the greatest number possible 
of reading stations, or points of radiation in reading, among 
the colored people of the South. They need at once, and 
everywhere, the ability to read newspapers, ballots, and the 
Bible. Their desire to be able to read these, — a desire 
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for learning, such as has had no parallel among our ignorant 
people in all the ages, is at once an encouragement and a provi- 
dential indication to our duty. We must rejoice in all that is 
doing in this work by the different Freedmen's Aid Societies, 
sectarian and non-sectarian. There is room enough, and more 
than room enough, for all. And there is no sectarianism in the 
alphabet. Here all are working without conflict for the same 
end. But, for a full supply, a hundred teachers are wanted for 
one that is now in tlie work ; a hundred books for one that is now 
in use. And, so instant is the demand, and such the rapidity 
with which learning multiplies itself among such eager scholars, 
that what is done this year is worth twice as much as the same 
done next year. An investment here yields an interest of a 
hundred per cent the first year. Let money and personal effort 
be thus invested, according as each one may have either to con- 
tribute. And, where so many laborers are needed at once, let 
not previous experience in teaching, or the most advanced literary 
attainment be too rigorously required as a prerequisite to 
employment. Nor should much time be lost in carefully prepar- 
ing a new system of operations, or nicely adjusting preliminaries. 
It is best to work at once, so far as we can, through agencies 
already established; and, if these are agencies among the col- 
ored people themselves, so much the better. Let the motto be 
like that of Demosthenes, ^^action, action, ACTION." 

The second great object in our efforts for education among the 
freedmen should be, I cannot but think, to raise up teachers among 
themselves. Learning is only an exotic, while it depends upon 
foreign teachers; it is of forced growth and slender hold on life, 
liable to perish when, from any cause, the importation from 
abroad is checked. It is like a plant, the seed of which must be 
brought each year from another land. It only then becomes 
acclimated and naturalized when it can seed itself upon the soil ; 
in other words, when the work can be independently taken up 
and carried on by native teachers, even if all foreign aid is 
withdrawn. That state of society at the South, which I do not 
wish to describe, which I need not describe, makes it especially 
important that the progress of the colored race in letters should 
be rendered, as speedily and as far as possible, independent of 
assistance from the North. I need not say how inhospitable 
the clime is to Northern philanthropists, or that in many parts 
of the South " carpet-baggers " are a very perishable commodity. 

There is another consideration which is, perhaps, still more 
essential. The question before us is, how to elevate the colored 
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race. Now it elevates more to teach than to he taught. The 
relation of teacher and taught is one of saperiority and infe- 
riority. The instructed looks up to the instructor, as from a 
lower plane. As long as the blacks depend upon the whites for 
their education, so long they mast be looked upon by others, and 
look upon themselves, as inferiors. But essential equality of the 
different races combined, in our free government, is the indis- 
pensable condition of the best welfare of the nation and its con- 
stituents. Whatever may be the professed form of government, 
a permanently inferior class will always be oppressed, or the 
tools in oppressing others, or, most likely, both. 

How, then, shall teachers be raised up among the colored 
people of the South ? Shall we establish Normal Schools and 
Colleges for such an extended course of instruction as is deemed 
necessary for those who are to be teachers at the North ? This 
will be very well in its timfe and place. But just now we 
cannot wait for agencies which require so much time for their 
establishment and practical efficiency. It is well to prepare a 
nursery of fruit trees, but we shall starve if we are not to eat 
till they grow up and bear fruit. While we are waiting for 
Normal Schools and Colleges to send forth their graduates, let 
us have a more immediate agency. In every place where there 
are freedmen's schools, let the most advanced and promising 
pupils be gathered into a Normal class, and trained, even if 
. imperfectly, with express reference to their becoming teachers of 
others. Let them be employed, to some extent, as they may be 
most usefully, not in the sole instruction of less advanced learners, 
but in multiplying instruction for these, a work alike beneficial 
to the pupil-teacher and his class. And let arrangements be 
made, without fail, for the continuance by these advanced pupils 
of the instruction of younger scholars, during that unfortunately 
long vacation which the health of Northern teachers usually 
requires. 

The third great object in our educational labors at the South 
should be the establishment of good State systems of popular edu- 
cation. Systems that shall be efficient, judicious and impartial. 
Towards this goal we should be constantly looking and striving. 
But this is evidently a goal that is not very near. It does not 
now seem as near as it has se'^med at some times since the close 
of the war. For the present, the great dependence must be upon 
benevolent instruction, upon missionary toork. In this work, let 
every Church, every Christian, every philanthropist, engage ac- 
cording to their means and opportunities. There is no other. way 
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in which proper public systems of education can be so hastened. 
There is nothing like a taste of knowledge to make a community 
eager for a full meal. The more the colored people learn, the 
more earnest will they be to secure regular and permanent 
provision for learning. And not only so, but the more favor- 
able will the whites be to such a provision. If the blacks 
could be kept in ignorance, most of the Southern whites would 
doubtless be very well content — nay, would rejoice. But, if they 
see that this cannot be, they will naturally say to themselves, 
" If the blacks must be educated, let them be educated by a sys- 
tem in which we ourselves shall have part and influence. Let us 
rescue them from that foreign influence which is so detrimental, 
if not to our interest, at least to our honor. Let us not be con- 
stantly giving the lie to our so oft repeated assertion, that we are 
their best friends. ^^ 

A fourth mode of effort, subsidiary to the more strictly popular 
methods which have been presented, lies in the establishment and 
support of higher institutions for colored students, both North and 
South. It is certainly best that the pupils should be admitted 
to our institutions of learning, higher as well as lower, without 
distinction of color. The time will doubtless come when they 
will be so admitted. They are so admitted now to not a few 
institutions. In general, I believe it wiser to send colored stu- 
dents to those more liberal institutions, and to strive to liberalize 
others, than to perpetuate false distinctions by the permanent 
endowment of separate institutions for pupils of a special color. 
Still, in some localities, it may be wise to maintain for a time 
such establishments as a temporary resource. Those who are de- 
barred on account of their color from the privileges of existing 
institutions, should not therefore be denied all opportunity for 
higher education. He who elevates himself by obtaining this 
education, not only prepares himself by this to benefit others, but 
does by the very fact contribute to the elevation of his race. 
The intimate relations between institutions of higher and those 
of common education must be too familiar to your minds to re- 
quire argument or illustration at this time. 

I was invited to introduce the subject of " Our Duties with re- 
gard to Education in the Southern States " ; and I have not for- 
gotten that we have duties to ignorant whites as well as ignorant 
blacks. But there have never been laws in these States to for- 
bid the teaching of the whites ; institutions for their education, 
though not as abundant or as free as might be desired, are by no 
means wanting; the greatest barrier to their improvement in 
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learning has been their own indifference to learning ; and X 
believe that nothing will be so effectual in removing this indif- 
ference as the sight of colored faces bending over books, and 
glowing with the delight of new acquisition. We shall work, 
then, I believe, most efficiently for the education of the Southern 
whites bj doing all that is in our power for the education of the 
Southern blacks. Still let us omit no opportunities of contrib- 
uting more explicitly and directly to the same end. Our obliga- 
tions to one needy class are not at all diminished by our deeper 
obligations to those who are still more unfortunate. The fact 
that most of the Southern whites have been such bitter enemies 
to us Aimishes a special reason for our attempting to do them 
good ; and we rejoice to see that some associations and individ- 
uals are showing so full and practical an appreciation of this 
distinctively Christian motive. 

I regret that I am so positively debarred by the flight of time 
from a specification of the eminently praiseworthy labors of dif- 
erent societies and persons, — noble men and noble women I — 
in this great field; and of that remarkable success attending 
these labors which shines so brightly as an encouragement to 
fiiture effort. I must leave the best wine of the feast for others 
to present. I have already exceeded the brief period accorded 
me; and must now close, by thanking you for your indulgence, 
and imploring a continued blessing from on high upon the great 
work. " Glory to God in the highest, and on earth peace, 

GOOD WILL TOWARD MEN 1 " 

Rev. Dr. Bellows presented the following 

REPORT ON THE RELATIONS BETWEEN THIS CONFER- 
ENCE AND THE LIBERAL CHURCHES OF EUROPE. 

Dr. Bellows began by saying that ho regretted his inability 
to present any written report on this important subject; but 
would do his best to bring it before the Conference, out of 
the fulness of his own recent experiences among the liberal 
Christians of many other countries. Before speaking of 
European churcheS; it seemed natural to him to cast a thought 
to the trans-continental churches of our faith in our own broad 
country, where laborers who needed and would enjoy our sym- 
pathy so much were in a not unhappy exile from an annual 
gathering, but always working and most successfully in our 
common cause. Rev. Mr. Stebbins of San Francisco, who 
followed in the footsteps of an almost peerless predecessor, had 
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achieved a perfect success and obtained a hold upon that entire 
community equal at least in its direct religious influence and 
moral power to that which any Unitarian minister who had 
visited the Pacific coast had ever attained. Of Rev. Mr. Ames' 
labors we were always having accounts which did not surprise, 
but certainly delighted us. Our young missionary bearing the 
chairman's honored name, and repeatinq^ his father's claims on our 
respect and love, the Rev. Thomas Eliot, was achieving a wise, 
deeply planted and already most fruitful work in Portland, 
Oregon. He had the honor, himself, to share with a Portland 
citizen the privilege of representing the only Oregon church 
of our faith, in the Conference. He recalled with delight and 
aflFection his short visit to Portland four years ago, and trusted 
that his then encouragement to the few and feeble, but faithful 
and self-sacrificing Unitarians there, had now met with a com- 
plete verification. Dr. Bellows read from a letter from its pastor 
an interesting account of the work done in the Portland church. 

After paying a respectful tribute to the labors of Rev. Mr. 
Dall, our missionary in India, Dr. Bellows expressed his doubt 
whether we estimated the vastness and significance of the prob- 
lem presented by India and the further East — a Unitarian 
country in so much of its philosophy — but at any rate a coun- 
try teeming with acute and speculative minds, and where the 
Trinitarian forms of Christianity not only had no pre-occupation 
of the popular mind, but were even antagonistic to it. He believed 
that our missionary work required the very highest judgment in 
such a country, and must be based on a thorough practical study 
of the Indian mind, a statesmanlike survey of the existing civili- 
zation, and a comprehensive plan of operation. He doubted if 
we had yet had any such wise and intelligible basis of action as 
to give us much hope of large practical results. And while 
appreciating the labors and sacrifices of our present missionary, 
he could not but think that if we sent the most philosophic 
and statesmanlike man we could find in our body, to' survey and 
study the Indian ground, before proceeding with further mission- 
ary labors, it would economize time and money, and be justified 
by results. 

Dr. Bellows referred with great respect to Miss Carpenter's 
important mission to India, and to her wonderful zeal and 
patience, and hoped for a lively interest on this side of the water 
in her movements of an educational kind. He had rarely met a 

ore earnest and enlightened worker in the field. 

I have now to speak, said Dr. B., of our relations with our 
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liberal Christian brethren in those portions of the world which 
I have recently visited, and of course I shall begin with Eng- 
land, because I have much to saj which I think will encourage 
your hearts. I was very much surprised (supposing myself to 
be ordinarily well informed in regard to English Unitarianism), 
on reaching England, and visiting systematically many of the 
centres of Unitarian influence, to discover that I had been in a 
condition of almost absolute ignorance both as to the numbers 
of the body and as to its spirit and temper. I found, in fact, 
that it was the other hemisphere, if I may so say, almost or quite 
equal in size to ours, corresponding with the hemisphere of the 
Unitarian faith, in the English tongue, which we represent here 
in America ; for there were, in England, Ireland and Scotland, 
three hundred churches, (almost all in England.) There was a 
body of Unitarian ministers almost or quite as large as our own, 
— scholars and gentlemen and able men in their own way and 
work ; a great deal abler, dear brethren, than they are supposed 
to be, even by their own constituents, for familiarity seems to 
breed contempt everywhere. I found them speaking of our 
American Unitarian ministers who came over there, almost with- 
out exception, as if somehow or other they were very superior to 
their own men. It was a profound delusion, dear brethren ; I 
knew it perfectly well, although I profited by it. I told them it 
was an error, but I said if they would send some of their best 
men, or even some of their middling men over here, I supposed 
we should have the same kind of glamour in our eyes which it 
was so pleasant fo us to find in theirs. 

One thing, however, I noticed, that caused me to feel, not 
proud, certainly, but deeply grateful. I oftentimes asked myself 
why it was that our English Unitarian brethren received me so 
universally with a wonderful degree of hospitality, mental, social 
and domestic, and wera pleased to attribute so much importance 
to my visit among them. I am not going to say now that it was 
all due to the fact that I represented a national body ; nor that 
it was due to anything personal to myself, for I do not think it 
was ; but it was really due simply to this — that they found they 
were talking to a Christian man, who belonged to an establish- 
ment that was just as good as any English establishment, and 
who was not conscious that there was anything better in the 
country, or anything that could look down upon it, or anything 
that he had been accustomed to look up to ; and so talked large, 
and felt himself perfectly comfortable in any kind of religious 
society or ecclesiastical body into which he might be cast, utterly 
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unconscious that there was anything curious or funny about it. 
•This illustrates the precise position of Unitarian ministers in 
England. Whatever might be their personal worth or their 
scholarship, I did not see a single man among them who did not 
seem to be unconsciously more or less overshadowed with the 
idea that he belonged to a comparatively small and insignificant 
communion ; that it was a kind of misfortune that he was not 
attached to the regular establishment; he could not conscien- 
tiously be in that establishment, but he considered he was going 
through a pilgrimage of long suffering for his devotion to his 
principles ; and it was a somewhat sad thing that he could not 
be with a people who had social prestige and ecclesiastical 
authority, and general influence, and unquestioned belief among 
the great English people. Now, brethren, we have nothing of 
that kind in this country, I trust. Perhaps there was a time 
when we did not quite hold up our heads and feel that wc were 
as good as anybody, but I think that time has so utterly gone by 
in America that it is hardly remembered by most of us ; and it 
is a beautiful distinction of our body, that we have none of 
that sense of social ostracism or feeling of inferiority which, to 
a certain degree, marks the most gifted minds in the English 
Unitarian ranks. 

I was very much surprised, in view of what I have just said in 
regard to some conscious inferiority of position, not only to find 
so many Unitariaik churches, and to find them in such thrifty 
condition, in the main, but to see that the same desire to render 
the worship of God symbolic, and to offer it in fit temples, had 
inspired them to erect expensive churches, as it has us. There has 
been almost a complete rehabilitation of the architectural struc- 
tures of the Unitarian body within the last twenty years, and I 
noticed an immense growth in the external manifestations of 
ability and' of success. They were deploring, as we sometimes 
deplore, that they had seen their best days ; that the men of 
learning, the men of ability, were not with them as they used to 
be ; and I suppose it is true in that country, as it is true in ours, 
that in the eyes of some people, when Unitarianism is popular- 
ized, it is vulgarized. One sober, and discreet, and able man 
gave as his main reason for supposing that Unitarianism was 
going to decline in England, that they were not drawing the can- 
didates for their ministry from the upper classes of society 1 I 
do not think we share that fear in the least degree. I found that 
the Unitarian ministry of England was really being invigorated 
by gains from the ministers of other denominations. I might 
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say that the most promising young men I saw came from the 
middle ranks from the other dissenting bodies, — men who were,^ 
in a social point of view, inferior to the position of the body 
which they had recruited with their own blood and strength. I 
make this remark because it bears upon the question whether or 
not we are going to strengthen the Unitarian body by admitting 
into it fresh, vigorous blood from the uncultivated ranks of soci- 
ety. I think we shall, and that there C€«i be no doubt about the 
wisdom of our course. I believe they are totally mistaken. 

In regard to the relation of English to American Unitarians, 
it is one of the most delightful cordiality, of the most thorough- 
going, generous hospitality ; and no Unitarian minister need go 
to England without meeting the heartiest private and public 
reception (if he desires it) from the Unitarian body there. I 
know there is a strong desire over there to secure this kind of 
intercouse between the two bodies. I hope we shall be grateful 
to them for their kindness to us, and endeavor to show the same 
kindness towards those whom they send to our own country. 

Let me say that there is a very strong desire that there shall 
be established some sort of system of ministerial exchange, by 
which men who are weary and tired, but who have the accumu- 
lated results of long experience in the Christian ministry, might 
come to this country, on an exchange for a year, for instance, 
while we sent to them some minister who was equally weary and 
tired, and wanted to see England — the best country to see 
in all the world. I think there might be instituted a system 
of ministerial exchange which would be universally useful and 
serviceable to them and to us. 

Then, again, I have an order for several Unitarian ministers 
for important positions in England. I do not say that I accepted 
the order, for I told them if we had any clever fellows we wanted 
to keep them all here. But they do seriously desire an importa- 
tion into England of American Unitarian ministers. If there be 
those who, by any peculiarity of temperament, or for any other 
reason, might hope to succeed there, who would not obtain suo- 
cess.here, and who have a strong proclivity in that direction, I 
think I could put them in the way of coming to a very good 
understanding with even important parishes on the other side of 
the water. It seems to me important that we should come to an 
understanding with our English brethren, and they with us, 
respecting the credentials of ministers passing to and fro. They 
desire it, and we ought even more than they, to encourage it 
No minister going to either country, and claiming fellowship and 
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confidence, should fail to carry the evidences of his good standing 
at home. It is a matter of common prudence, and our body is 
becoming numerous enough to make some police of this kind 
necessary. 

I cannot leave the subject of English ¥nitarianism without 
expressing the respect and admiration awakened in me by the 
character and gifts of many leading ministers, or by the solid 
worth and social influence of very many of the laity. A better 
and more thoroughly respectable body of persons I never saw 
than the English Unitarian Body. In Liverpool, Manchester, 
Birmingham, Leeds, Sheffield, Newcastle, Nottingham, Exeter, 
Bristol and many other places, they seem to have a strong and 
sometimes even a commanding social position. There are usu- 
ally from twelve to fifteen Unitarian members of Parliament. 
Unitarians are known for Liberals in Reform and philanthropic 
sympathies. The historic family of the Arplands is still worthily 
represented in their clergy. The venerable Kenrick and Madge 
still live, and the last writes, even now in his 80th year, in 
defence of the faith once delivered to the Saints. His blessing 
it is worth crossing the water to secure. I need not speak of 
names as well known as Martineau and Taylor. They are joint 
professors in the Theological School, Manchester New College, 
in London, where our Unitarian ministers are chiefly turned out. 
Rev. Mr. Gaskill — an honored name — and others keep a sort of 
Boston Theological School, a manufactory of ministers at shorter 
notice, a-going at Manchester, near which Dr. Beard is still 
laboring, in a green old age, and where Rev. Brook Herford is 
trying a free Church movement with glorious earnestness and 
much success. I might speak to you of Rev. Mr. Bache, of Bir- 
mingham ; of Rev Mr. Higginson ; of Mr. James of Bristol, " the 
Bishop of the West of England " ; of dear Mr. Wicksteed, of Liv- 
erpool, and of Charles Beard, one of the very most prized of 
preachers and scholars in the middle age of life ; of young men 
like the Drummonds, and Gordon, and saints like Mr. KcU of 
Southampton, and Mr. Spears of London, and many others 
equally worthy. But I must reserve the few moments I have, 
before passing on, to pay a tribute to the noble patience and 
fidelity of Mr. Martineau and Mr. Taylor, who seem to be con- 
secrating gifts of the rarest kind, with the most uncalculating 
disproportion, to a work which, measured only by quantity, would 
seem wholly unworthy of such giants. I could not but look upon 
these Titans in their workshop amid a few ingots, hammering 
away as though they had an iron mine to work up, with a sad 
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feeling of wasted power. But when I saw the work they turned 
out, I was more reconciled to the length and strength of t 
labor lavished upon it. " The world knows nothing of 
greatest men " was never better illustrated than in Martineau's 
case. He is the finest of living critics — a man of almost uni- 
versal culture and with a character to match his gifts and 
training, — the handsomest man, intellectually considered, I saw 
in England. I don't agree, I believe, with the tendency of some 
of his speculations, or with many of his theological opinions, and 
I am not sure that his genius is giving a wholesome direction to 
Unitarianism in England ; but I have a boundless admiration 
for him as a scholar, a character and a Christian. I did not find 
much organized Unitarianism, much organized liberal Christianity 
on the European Continent ; but there is floating about there, in 
all communities, and in many minds, a general habit of scepti- 
cism, something like a universal having done with Christianity 
in any shape or form. I did not find, however, even in that class 
of minds, an unwillingness or reluctance to hear a positive state- 
ment of Christianity ; and I seriously believe that there is no 
form of Christianity which at this time is so much needed and 
which would take such a hold upon the people as the essential 
form of Christianity which we hold and teach. 

I think there is an immense necessity for our putting our- 
selves in connection with the continent of Europe, little as we 
are. A little salt will go a good ways, and if we could infuse 
something of our organizing power and something of our Chris- 
tianity through the ranks of the liberal Protestants in Europe, I 
know it would be an acceptable service. 

We ought to have a central bureau in Paris, in the shape of 
a missionary church, to be established by special funds collected 
of this Unitarian body here, where Liberal Christians travelling 
through Paris, or liberal men who live in Paris, might find a 
place of Sunday worship of their own ; where the minister would 
be the regular European correspondent and regular European 
agent of the American Unitarian Association of this Conference, 
and hold direct intercourse with all other Ijiberal Christian 
bodies and Liberal Christian men who desire to communicate 
with us. I believe that a Liberal Christian congregation might 
be gathered in the city of Paris, which in the course of three or 
four years would be absolutely self-supporting; and I am per- 
fectly confident that by putting ourselves into something like a 
fellowship and general relation with the Liberal Christian mind 
throughout England and throughout Europe, we should reen- 
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force ourselves and invigorate them, and help on the develop- 
ment of a conception, whatever it may be, of this new Church 
of the Lord Jesus Christ, which we are aiding to establish and 
inaugurate, and which we now hold in a tentative kind of way, 
sometimes letting it slip out of our fingers, sometimes clutching 
at it with desperate resolution, but all the while persuaded that 
it is going to be something great and glorious in God's own 
time. 

Dr. Bellows then referred to the charming relationships that he 
had with the teachers of the theological school and the pastors 
at Geneva, — men, he said, whom to see was to love, and who 
had something about them of the most beautiful and Christ-like 
spirit, — and then very briefly referred to what he saw at Bey- 
rout and Cairo and Constantinople, affirming that the conviction 
was forced upon him, wherever he went, that if they would carry 
the gospel of Christ they must carry a great deal with it, — 
commerce, trade, domestic economy, and general education, — be- 
cause modern civilization had crystallized about Christ and his 
religion. He concluded as follows : 

Let me say in concluding these remarks, dear brethren, that 
I have perhaps said some things in the course of your discussions 
that have wounded you. I have said things (not now, but at 
other periods of this Conference) that have discouraged you. 
I have not seemed to appreciate, perhaps, the life which I have 
seen among you. I have not expressed that lively sympathy 
with all the various parts of your work that you might, perhaps, 
ask of all the members of this Conference ; but God knows how 
proud I am of my own position among you and thankful to you 
who have given it to me ; and, believe me, I am with you for 
better or for worse ; and I believe that there is, down at the 
bottom of us, something to keep us right ; that all this energy, 
and all this life, and all this heart, and all this effort, and all this 
love of freedom, and all this desire for work, and all this sym- 
pathy with everything generous that is proposed, must come from 
some deep fountain ; and that although, as it seems to me, you 
have not, many of you, made it very definite in your conceptions, 
and do not hold it very logically, yet I would rather trust the 
noble instincts of this body than my own logic, and I humbly 
hope and pray, if I am a stumbling-block, by my conceitedly, com- 
placently thinking that I am right and you are wrong, that God 
will knock me over with the first stick that comes to his hand. 
I do not want to be in your way in any manner whatsoever. I 
want to be with you and help you according to the measure of 
my ability, as God knows, and you know too. 
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Rev. Dr. Bellows offered the following resolutions : " 

Besolved^ That the American Unitarian Association he recommended 
to consider the expediency of estahlishing a permanent missionary 
church of the Unitarian faith at Paris, France ; calling for ftinds for 
that special purpose ; — the ohject hein^ to create a European centre 
from which to gather in the sympathy of Liheral Christians in Europe, 
and to meet the wants of Protestant Christians not satisfied with the 
Trinitarian faith, resident in or passing through Paris. 

Besolved, That we desire to cultlYate the closest relations with our 
English Unitarian brethren, and heartily congratulate ourselves upon 
the increasing intercourse and improved acquaintance between the 
English and the American Unitarian churches and ministers. 

Besolvtdy That we grateMly acknowledge the generous hospitality 
nublicly and privately extended to the official representative of the 
National Conference and the American Unitarian Association latelv in 
England, and eamestlv invite the early appearance among us of an 
official delegate of the British Unitarians. 

After remarks by Rev. A. Woodbury, the resolutions were 

adopted. 

On motion of Rev. Charles Lowe : 

Voted^ That the amount pledged and given towards the support of 
the India Mission be creditea to the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion, and be received as a contribution independent of any which the 
churches may hereafter raise. • 

Rev. Samuel Osgood, D. D., presented the following 

REPORT ON THE POSSIBILITY OF A LITERARY, CRITICAL, 

SCIENTIFIC AND THEOLOGICAL REVIEW, WHICH SHOULD 

COMBINE THE SUPPORT OF THE LIBERAL RELIGIOUS 

ORGANIZATIONS OF AMERICA. 

I. We have now come to a somewhat decided standpoint in 
our history, and it is time that we had an intellectual organ cor- 
responding with our position. Our Liberal Christian fathers 
began our denominational campaign in an apologetic and defen- 
sive tone, and stoutly maintained their right to keep their place 
within the Christian Church, and they utterly repudiated the 
exclusive system that based the Church on dogma instead of 
faith and love. Channing was most earnest in claiming for 
Unitarians, as well as Trinitarians, fellowship within the Chris- 
tian congregation, and delighted to recognize them both at his 
own communion table. We still keep that attitude, and regard 
ourselves within the Church universal by our faith and charity, 
and we neither try to unchurch any other Christian body, nor do 
we allow any Christian body to unchurch us. We belong to one 
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branch of the Church universal, and neither sacrifice our 
individuality to its universality nor its universality to our individ- 
uality. We do not exclude pope or bishop, presbyter or deacon, 
Methodist or Congregationalist, Oalvinist or Universalist. If 
the Pope excludes us — the most consistent type of close 
communionists — we get the better of him by taking him into 
our fellowship, and belonging to the Church universal, of which 
he is a part. He is probably a well-meaning and venerable 
Christian man, and only necessity compels him to be the Mrs. 
Partington of the nineteenth century, and try to mop up the 
ocean of liberty. We keep this defensive attitude still, whilst 
we appreciate the second or controversial stage which followed 
it. In this polemic stage our fathers aflBrmed, under such leaders 
as Andrews^ Norton and others, the unity of God, the total 
dependence and not the total depravity of man ; the freeness of 
salvation and the paternal aim of retribution here and hereafter 
in the face of the dominant Calvinism. The substantial elements 
of their doctrinal position we still maintain, and are rot ashamed 
of their protest against the ruling superstition. Yet we rejoice 
that the third stage of more scientific theology camo, and men 
like James Walker and others called attention to the ioundations 
of faith in reason and conscience, as well as Scripture, and gave 
such noble contributions to the Broad Church theology of the 
nineteenth century on our part. This position we still maintain ; 
and we claim that we loyally keep the rational spirit as well as 
the doctrinal largeness and catholic charity of our fathers, as 
manifested in these three historical stages. 

Now we have reached a new period, when we are called to 
carry out our principles practically and organically. Why not 
call it our Realistic stage, and say that we have taken our place 
in the great field of Christendom, and pitched our tent and drawn 
our lines there ? We are here to-day as a National Conference 
of our churches, and we touch, as never before, the general mind 
and heart of Christendom. We have our own flag, and our owijl 
arms and stores, and, whilst in charity with the whole church, we 
are our own part of that church, and are not thought beneath 
notice by the press of the nation and the world. Archimedes said : 
" Give me a place to stand upon, and I will move the world." 
A wiser man said : " Take a place to stand upon and move the 
world." A wiser man still said : " Stand where you are and 
move the world." Let us stand where we are and move our 
world of thought, duty, fellowship and joy. Let us there set up 
our press, and with its lever do our work. 
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n. Such is our present standpoint. Now, what is our charac- 
teristic idea ? Our idea accords with our name. We are a 
Conference of Unitarian Churches, with our fellowship open to 
other Christian churches. So we are Unitarians of the stamp 
of Catholic Christianity, and not after the merely dogmatic or 
sectarian pattern. We are Unitarians in affirming that God is 
one being, but we are not bound to affirm that He is merely a 
numerical unit, nor to be in all senses anti-Trinitarian, nor to 
deny all the distinctions in the Divine nature which thoughtful 
men have called by the name of Trinity. To us there is one 
God, and we adore him as the Father over all, and with us in 
the manifestation of the Son and the Spirit. The ontology of 
God we leave open to the study of devout students and enligh^ 
ened thinkers, and find more countenance in our Christological 
views, of the gospel from all enlarged theologians every year. 
We still are steadfast Unitarians, and we hold that God is one, 
and that the plurality within His being is in its modes of being 
and manifestation, not its persons. We are Christian Unitarians, 
not Atheists, Pantheists, Polytheists or Deists. 

We are more concerned with the practical than the theoretic 
unity of God, and as Unitarians we are bound to affirm, not only 
that His being is one, but that His laws and His ends or 
His measures and His kingdom are one. One order pervades 
His universe, and it is to be traced out in our study of nature, 
history and religion, throughout all ages of the world, aeons of 
humanity and dispensations of faith. What our age calls Monism 
in philosophy expresses our idea, and we do not make over any 
part of the universe to the work of strange gods or to the reign 
of the devil. Even what are called Pagan religions show to us 
some evidence of man's aspiration and God's power, and we are 
to appreciate the good elements of these religions before we can 
suppress the evil and lead the Gentiles to the true light of God 
in Christ. 

We affirm Monism also in regard to the ends of God's provi- 
dence, and believe that in some way God shall subdue all things 
to Himself, and be all in all. We cannot abide the Dualism, 
whether Manichaean or Calvinistic, which divides His empire vrith 
Satan, and makes evil an eternal discord in creation. We do 
not rest in the obsolete and extreme Universalism that regarded 
death as salvation, nor in the mechanical view of restoration 
that looks to universal salvation as to be efiected by some stated 
and arbitrary act of God, but are content to believe that God's 
grace is universal in its quality, and His universe shall be good 
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in the end, as it was in the beginning. So, as Unitarians, we 
may, with peculiar emphasis, repeat the ascription of glory to the 
Father, with the Son and Spirit, as it was in the beginning and 
ever shall be, world without end. Our proposed organ should 
have generous fellowship with all of every name who hold this 
faith and believe in the triumph of God over all evil, and the 
jSnal victory over sin and death and hell. 

III. Our Review should aim to meet the wants of Liberal 
Christians within and without the nominally Liberal ranks. It 
should encourage fraternity with generous Orthodox thinkers, 
and be earnest to bring out a better way of thinking in the pulpit 
and the press. It should welcome the thoughtful men of the 
large and growing Universalist body, and try to develop their 
positive convictions, and lift them from cheap dogmatism into the 
sphere of spiritual ideas. It should look carefully after the higher 
order of radicals in principle and reform, and endeavor to enlist 
them in the service of constructive religion, and bring their free, 
Hellenizing spirit into the service of solid faith, historical revela- 
tion and serious experience. 

It should be in close correspondence with enlightened Chris- 
tian scholars of Europe, such as the Christian Liberals of Eng- 
land, Holland, Germany, Switzerland, Prance, and not despise 
the keen and- devout men of far India who are seeking the divine 
light in the wilderness of vague speculation, and have not found 
the land of open vision under the brightness that came with 
our Christ, whose coming was the rising of the sun in history 
and humanity. 

It should keep its hold also in the Church universal, report 
all its significant thoughts and movements, and say its own word 
from inside the faith and fellowship of Christendom, determined 
never to be unchurched or unchristened, either by priests' ban or 
by radicals' rancor. 

IV. As to the form of the Review, it had better be a monthly, 
somewhat after the pattern of the Catholic World or Hours at 
Home, and be so various in its contents as to find a ready place 
in the parlor or in the library, and interest our wives and daugh- 
ters as well as ourselves. It should be popular, yet not vulgar ; 
philosophical, yet not abstract ; ideal, yet practical ; and should 
aim to have an open eye upon the world of art, letters, politics 
and society, without ceasing to be Christian and churchly. It 
should have a good theological article in every number, and a 
religious spirit in every article. 

Much depends upon its name, and if the Christian, Examiner 
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is to part with its time-hallowed title, the new monthly may per- 
haps be as well called " The Hemispheres," and try to meet the 
demands of our time as the Examiner met the wants of our 
fathers when it was established. This name would imply our 
desire to embrace the whole world, and look fairly round every 
great subject, and reconcile the great antagonisms of nature, 
science, industry, society, sex, race, religion. The magazine 
might begin in January, in a modest way, and work in time 
upward to its true place and proportions. Perhaps it might absorb 
the Examiner and our two monthly journals, and so start with a 
fair support. 

V. As to the method of conducting it, we need a vigorous 
publisher, the co-operation of our best writers, clerpry and laity, 
men and women, and the help of our denominational organism. 
It might be advisable to have a lady upon the editorial staflF, and 
let her say out fully the woman's side of religion and of life. 
Perhaps the American Unitarian Association might back it up to 
a certain extent, and justify the expense by publishing its most 
important proceedings and ideas in its columns. It should have 
a direct, personal and practical aim, and not lose its own home 
and standpoint in the ambition of sweeping the globe. It should 
have heart and force enough to pay its writers liberally, and not 
compel them, like our old organs, to utter their convictions, like 
the old martyrs, at the risk of starvation. 

Rev. Dr. Osgood oflFered the following Resolution, 

Besolved, That it is the sense of this Conference that the Unitarian 
movement in America ought to be represented by a literary, scientific, 
and theological Keview, such as may command the respect and sup- 
port of the liberal Christian public, — to be issued under the auspices, 
and at least in part sustained by the ^nds of the Body: and that 
a Committee of three be appointed by the Chair to confer with the 
Executive Committee of the American Unitarian Association on the 
best means of establishing such a Journal. 

After discussion by Rev. Messrs. W. Sharman, S. R. Calthrop, 
H. P. Cutting, Mr. E. Coggeshall, and Rev. Dr. Bellows, 

The Resolution was adopted, and the chair appointed the fol- 
lowing Committee : Rev. Saml. Osgood, D. D., Rev. J. H. Allen, 
E, P. Whipple. 

On motion of Rev. S. R. Calthrop, 

Voted, That the hearty thanks of the Conference be presented to 
the late conductors of the Christian Examiner for their self-sacrificing 
labors. 
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On motion of Artemas Carter, 

Voted, That this Conference desires now to hear a word from Dr. 
Hosmer, President of Antioch College, respecting that broad and 
efficient educational institution, endowed and supported chiefly by our 
own best men, and so wisely administered by him. 

Rev. Dr. Hosmer addressed the Conference, and was followed 
by Rev. H. C. Badger on the same subject. 

The Committee to whom was referred the Resolution 
concerning Theatre Meetings, reported that the whole subject 
be referred to the following Committee : — Greneral Committee, 
Rev. G. H. Hepworth, Rev. E. E. Hale, Rev. Geo. L. Chaney, 
H. P. Kidder, Wm. H. Baldwin ; — District Committees, Rev. 
A. Woodbury of Providence, Rev. A. D. Mayo of Cincinnati, 
Rev. S. R. Calthrop of Syracuse, Rev. Chas. A. Allen of Mont- 
pelier, Rev. C. A. Staples of Chicago, Rev. C. E. Grinnell of 
Lowell, Rev. John D. Wells of Quincy, Rev. T. P. Forbush of 
Cleveland, Rev. R. Metcalf of Winchester, Rev. George Batch- 
elder of Salem, E. W. Clark of Philadelphia. 

Report adopted. 

Mr. Joseph Shippen declined acting on the Meadville Com- 
mittee, and moved that the Committee be increased to seven and 
that the vacancies be filled by the election of Rev. Dr. Eliot of 
St. Louis, HoQ. J. E. Williams of New York, and E. S. Throop 
of Cincinnati. 

Carried. 

Rev. Dr. Bulfinch, being called upon to present a Report on 
Denominational Literature, pleaded the lateness of the hour, and 
referred to the Report of the Conmiittee on Denominational 
Literature as a sufficient presentation of the subject, under the 
circumstances. [See page 49.] He farther urged the adop- 
tion of the following Resolutions, contained in that Report : 

Besolved, That the Conference observes with pleasure the increased 
activity of the A U. A. in the publication and circulation of books. 

Besolved, That it is of high importance that there should be provided 
an Introduction to the Scriptures, a Commentary upon them, and a 
History of the Christian Church, embracing, in popular form, the best 
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results of modem scholarship; with works for general use, of a medi- 
tative and devotional character; and that the subject of procuring or 
aiding the preparation of such works be commended to the attention of . 
the A. U. A. 

Resolved^ That the Conference suggest to the Association to consider 
the expediency of preparing, by the labors of a sufficient number of 
competent scholars, a Family Bible; the text and translation to have 
the most important and best established emendations of recent criti- 
cism; to be arranged in paragraphs and parallelisms, and to be accom- 
panied by brief notes, and introductions to the various books. 

The first of these Resolutions was adopted, and the second and 
third were referred to the Council of the Conference. 

The Committee on Business reported the following Resolution, 
which had been referred to them : 

Resolved^ That this Conference respectfully ask the Corporation of 
Harvard College to consider the possibility of maintaining in that 
Institution a School of Theology in which there may be teachers and 
scholars of every religious denomination. 

After remarks by Rev. Dr. Bulfinch, the Resolution was 
referred to the Council. 

The Committee on Business submitted the following Resolu- 
tions: 

Resolved, That this Conference rejoices in the opportunity of cooper- 
ation with the African Methodist Episcopal Church, in the great work 
of ameliorating the social, civil and religious condition of tne colored 
population of the United States. 

Resolved, That we heartily indorse the action of the American Uni- 
tarian Association in appropriating $4,000 for this purpose. 

Resolved, That we heartily commend this work to the increased 
liberality of our churches, through the Unitarian Association. 

Adopted. 
Also these : 

Resolved, That this Conference desires to cultivate the most friendly 
relations with, and encourage fraternal intercourse between the various 
Liberal Christian Bodies in this country, and that a Committee of three 
be appointed to represent our fraternal sentiments, and to consider aU 
questions which relate to mutual intercourse and cooperation. 

Resolved, That this Committee be empowered to appoint delegates 
from our church, to visit and confer with the liberal organizations on 
the occasion of tneir Annual Meetings. 

Adopted : and Rev. E. B. Hale, Rev. Charles Lowe and Rev. 
John D. Wells were appointed said Committee. 
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The Business Committee submitted also the following : 

Besolved^ That the Council be requested to consider the propriety of 
recommending to the next meeting of the Conference the erection by 
the denomination of a National Cmurch, at Washington, D. C. 

Adopted. 

Besolved^ That the thanks of this Conference be presented to Hon. 
Thomas D. Eliot, for the ability, impartiality and urbanity with which 
he has presided over its deliberations. 

Adopted. 

On motion of Rev. A. Woodbury, 

Voted, That the thanks of this Conference be offered to the Trustees 
of the Church of the Messiah for their generous hospitality in fur- 
nishing for the uses of the Conference their beautiful edifice. 

Voted, That the thanks of this Conference be tendered to the Hon. 
James Kellv, Postmaster of the city of New York, for the kind atten- 
tion which he has shown in providing convenient mail facilities for its 
members. 

On motion of Rev. E. E. Hale, 

Voted^ That the Committee on the endowment of Antioch College 
appointed at the last meeting of the Conference be continued to the 
next meeting. 

After singing the Doxology, the Benediction was pronounced 
by Rev. T. J. Mumford, of Dorchester. 
Adjourned sine die. 



CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS 

OF THS 

NATIONAL CONFERENCE. 



CONSTITUTION. 

Preamble. — Wheretu The great opportunities and demands 
for Christian labor and consecration at this time increase our 
sense of the obligations of all disciples of the Lord Jesus Christ 
to prove their faith by self-denial, and by the devotion of their 
lives and possessions to the service of God and the building-up 
of the kingdom of his Son, — 

Article I. — Therefore, the Christian churches of the Unita- 
rian faith here assembled unite themselves in a common body, 
to be known as the National Conference of Unitarian and other 
Christian Churches, to the end of energizing and stimulating the 
denomination with which they are connected to the largest exer- 
tions in the cause of Christian faith and work. 

Article IL — This National Conference shall be composed 
of such delegates, elected once in two years, not to exceed three 
from any church, including its minister, who shall olBBcially be 
one, as any of our churches may accredit to it by a certificate of 
their appointment 

Article IH. — The American Unitarian Association, the 
Western Conference, and such other theological, academic, or 
humane organizations in our body as the Conference may see 
fit to invite, shall be entitled to representation by not more than 
three delegates each. 

Article IV. — The Conference shall meet biennially at such 
time and place as it may designate at its successive biennial 
sessions. 
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Article V. — Its oflScera shall consist of a President; six 
Vice Presidents } three Secretaries — a Statistical, a Recording, 
and a Corresponding Secretary ; a Treasurer ; and a Council of 
ten, half miuisters and half laymen ; who shall be elected at 
each meeting, to hold their offices for two years, and until their 
successors are appointed. 

Article VI. — The Council shall have charge, during the 
intervals of the bienninl sessions, of all business having reference 
to the interests of the Conference, and intrusted to it by that 
body, which is hereby declared a purely advisory one. 

Article VII. — The National Conference, until further ad- 
vised by its experience, adopts the existing organizations of the 
Unitarian body as the instruments of its power, and confines 
itself to recommending them to such undertakings and methods 
as it judges to be in the heart of the Unitarian denomination. 
. Article VIII. — This Constitution may be amended at any 
regular meeting of the Conference, by a vote of not less than 
two-thirds of the delegates accredited thereto. 

Article IX. — To secure the largest unity of the spirit and 
the widest practical co-operation, it is hereby declared that all 
the declarations of this Conference, including the Preamble and 
Constitution, are expressions only of its majority, committing in 
no degree those who object to them, and dependent wholly for 
their eflFect upon the consent they conjmand on their own merits 
from the churches here represented, or belonging within the 
circle of our fellowship. 

BY-LAWS. 

1. Three months at least before the time fixed by the National 
Conference for its Biennial Meeting, the Council shall issue a 
circular letter of call to the churches and organizations in its 
fellowship, accompanying it with a form of certificate, the 
production of which shall be the proof of membership of the 
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Conference until others are elected, unless otherwise ordered 
by the Conference. 

2. The Recording Secretary shall keep a full report of the 
proceedings of the body, which shall be published at the expense 
of the Conference, and a copy sent to every delegate. 

3. The Council at the conclusion of each Conference shall 
issue an address to the churches and organizations in our body, 
whether members of this Conference or not, to be published 
with the proceedings of the Conference, containing such advice 
and encouragement as it may deem appropriate, but especially 
communicating to the churches and organizations the recom- 
mendations of the Conference in regard to plans and methods of 
work; the amount of money required for the uses of the year; 
the special objects to which they would advise its appropriation, 
with such suggestions as to a just apportionment of the burden 
as they may judge expedient and becoming. 

4. The Council shall have it for its duty to keep itself 
accurately informed of the plans and operations of the various 
organizations in our Body, and of the state of the individual 
churches ; inviting correspondence and soliciting reports, to be 
sent in one month before the Biennial Meeting, in which the 
general condition of the parish, its Sunday-school, charities, and 
general working, may be set forth, to the end that the Confer- 
ence may know what the wants and the wishes of the churches 
are, somewhat more particularly than it is possible to learn in 
the necessary hurry of the Biennial Meeting. 

6. The Corresponding Secretary of the National Conference 
shall be the person to whom all letters and communications shall 
be addressed ; and he shall be, ex officio, a member of the Council, 
and constitute its Secretary. 

6. The list of delegates, churches, and organizations, repre- 
sented in each Conference, shall be part of the Biennial Report. 
The archives of the Conference shall be in the keeping of the 
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Recording Secretary, subject to inspection and temporary pos- 
session by the Council. 

7. A collection shall be taken up among the delegates at 
each Conference, to which any others may contribute, to defray 
the incidental expenses of the Conference, such as printing the 
Report, etc. 

8. Each church in this Conference is recommended to defray 
the expenses of its delegates. 



LIST OF ACCREDITED DELEGATES. 



MAINE. 



Belfast. — First Parish. 
Rev. Cazneau Palfrey, D. D., Hiram O. Alden, Wm. H. Burrill. 

Brunswick. — Mason Street Religioas Society. 
Rev. W. E. Copeland, A. V. Metcalf, Josiah Mitchell. 

Calais. — Unitarian Society. 
Rev. Wm. G. Nowell, Joseph Granger, Mrs. P. H. Glover. 

Castine. — First Congregational Society. 
Rev. G. F. Clark, S. K. Whiting, Mrs. H. E. Clark. 

Eastpobt. — First Congregational Society. 
Hon. Joseph M. Livermore, Mrs. Mary Smith. 

Ellsworth. — First Unitarian Society. 
Rev. W. H. Savary, Gen. J. C. Caldwell, John D. Hopkins. 

Farmingtok. — Liberal Christian Association. 
Rev. Charles A. Hayden, Hon. Sam'l Belcher, A. H. Stewart* 

HouLTON. — Unitarian Society. 
Rev. John Murray, Chas. P. Tenney, Theodore Cary. 

Portland. — First Parish. 
Rev. Benj. H. Bailey, Wm. Boyd, Lendall G. S. Boyd. 

Saco. — Second Parish. 
Tracy Hewes, G. A. Emery, S. W. Luqaes. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

Charlestowk. — Soath Parish. 
Rev. Adams Ayer. 

Concord. — Second Congregational Society. 
Rev. J. F. Levering, Hon. H. A. Bellows, Hon. Wm. H. Bamball. 
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Dublin. — First Congregational Society. 
Bev. Geo. M. Rice, Joseph F. Hay, Nathan Whitney. 

Exeter. — First Unitarian Society. 
Rev. J. C. Learned, J. S. Parsond, D. M. Qaimby. 

Keene. — Keene Congregational Society. 
Rev. Wm. O. White, Hon. Thomas M. Edwards, Isaac Newton 
Spencer. 

Laconia. — First Unitarian Society. 
Rev. T. L. Gorman, Mr. and Mrs. John C. Moulton. 

Lancaster. — First Unitarian Society. 
Rev. J. M. L. Babcock. 

Nashua. — First Congregational Society. 
Rev. M. G. Gage. 

Peterboro*. — Congregational Church. 
Rev. C. B. Ferry, Rev. A. M. Pendleton, A. J. Aldrich. 

Portsmouth. — South Parish. 
Rev. James De Normandie, Jonathan M. Tredick, Joseph H. 
Foster. 

Walpole. — Walpole Town Congregational Society. 
Russell N. Bellows, Edw. M. Holland. 

Wilton. — First Congregational Society. 
Rev. Richard Coleman. 

VERMONT. 

Brattleboro'. — Unitarian Society. 
Rev. Frederick Frothingham, Mr. and Mrs. Chas. J. Richardson. 

Burlington. — First Congregational Church. 
Rev. Loammi G. Ware, John W. Pomeroy, Joel B. Gates. 

Castleton. — First Liberal Christian Church and Society. 
Rev. A. N. Adams, Joseph Adams. 

Montpelier. — Church of the Messiah (Independent). 
Rev. C. A. Allen, Mrs. H. S. Loomis. 

RutlanA. — First Liberal Christian Society. 
Geo. E. Royce, Newman Weeks, Dr. Chas. Woodhouse. 
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MASSACHUSETTS. 

Arlington. — First Congregational Parish. 
Rev. C. C. Salter, John Schouler, S. G. Damon. 

AsHBT. — First Congregational Church. 
Rev. George S. Shaw. 

Athol. — First Congregational Parish. 
Rev. W. S. Burton, George T. Johnson, A. Harding. 

Babre. — First Parish. 
Rev. John B. Beach, Hiram Wadsworth, J. Foster Snow. 

Belmont. — Congregational Society. 
Rev. Amos Smith, Dea. George S. Adams, Dea. Samuel P. 
Hammatt. 

Bernardston. — First Congregational Church. 
Rev. S. Barber, Israel P. Hale, Frederic Chapin. 

Beverly. — First Parish. 
Rev. John C. Kimball, Charles Davis, Mary T. Weld. 

BiLLERiOA. — Unitarian Society. 
Rev. C. C. Hussey, Hon. Thomas Talbot, Wm. W. Warren. 

Boston. — Church of the Disciples. 
Rev. Jas. Freeman Clarke, D. D., N. G. Chapin, Geo. Wm. Bond. 

Boston. — Church of the Redeemer. 
Rev. C. D. Bradlee, Rev. Adams Ayer. 

Boston. — New South Free Church. 
Rev. W. P. Tilden, Matthew Binney. 

Boston — King's Chapel. 
Rev. Henry W. Foote, Hon. John Wells. 

Boston. — South Congregational Church. 
Rev. E. E. Hale, David Reed, Charles G. Wood. 

Boston, — Music Hall Society. 
Rev. Wm. R. Alger, Calvin G. Page, Benj. Baker. 

Boston. — Warren Street Chapel. 
Rev. Wm. G. Babcock, J. L. Emmons, E. R. Butler. 

Boston. — Warren Street Chapel Inner Mission. 
Rev. Charles F. Barnard, John L. Hunnewell, Rev. Dr. Nathans. 
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Boston. — Church in Arlington St. 
Rev. Ezra S. Gannett, D. D., Edw. Wigglesworth, Jas. L. Little. 

Boston. — Hollis St. Church. 
Rev. Geo. L. Chaney, Lyman E. Sibley, S. Augustus Dix. 

Boston. — Church of the Unity. 
Rev. Geo. H. Hepworth, Sam'l Hall, J. B. Moors. 

Boston. — First Church of Christ. 
Rev. Rnfus Ellis, Thomas Goddard, Jos. B. Wales. 

Boston. — Hanover St. Chapel. 
Rev. E. J. Gerry, Geo. S. Pike, Geo. Gould. 

Boston. — First Religious Society. 
Rev. Geo. Putnam, D. D., Rev. Adams Aver, John Rogers. 

Boston. — Mt. Pleasant Congregational Church. 
Rev. Chas. J. Bowen, Alonzo Joselyn, J. L. Daniel. 

Boston! — Church in Brattle Square. 
Rev.Sam'l K. Lothrop, D. D., Hon. Peter T. Homer, Lewis B. 
Bailey. 

Bridgewater. — First Congregational Society. 
Rev. G. H. Hosmer. 

Brookfield. — First Congregational Church. 
Rev. D. A. Russell, Emmons Twitchell, Charles Fales. 

Brookline. — First Parish. 
M. P. Kennard, Henry V. Poor. 

CAMBRrooE. — First Parish. 
Rev. Joseph H. Allen, Rev. R. M. Hodges, U. Tracy Howe. 

Cambridge. — Lee Street Church. 
Rev. A. W. Stevens, Jason Winnett, John Wilson. 

Cambridgeport. — Cambridgeport Parish. 
Rev. Geo. W. Briggs, D. D., Hon. Isaac Livermore, Wm. V. 
Spencer. 

Canton. — First Congregational Society. 
Rev. Geo. F. Piper, J. Mason Everett, Geo. F. Sumner. 

Charlestown. — Harvard Church Society. 
Rev. Geo. E. Ellis, D. D., William Murray, Abram E. Cutter. 
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Chelmsford. — First Congregational Society. 
Rev. Fiske Ban*ett, Dr. John C. Bartlett, Mrs. M. J. Bartlett. 

Chelsea. — First Unitarian Society. 
Rev. John B. Green, Benjamin Dodge, James M. Gross. 

Chioopee. — First Unitarian Society. 
Rev. Calvin Stebbins, Hon. John Wells, Jerome Wells. 

CoHAssET. — First Parish. 
Rev. Joseph Osgood, Ephraim Snow, A. H. Tower, Jr. 

CoHOORD. — First Parish. 
Rev. Grindall Reynolds, Henry F. Smith, Nathan B. Stow. 

Dakvers. — Unitarian Congregational Society. 
Rev. L. J. Livermore, P. H. Wentworth, Alfred Fellows. 

Dedham. — First Parish. 
Sandford Carroll. 

Deerfield. — First Congregational Church. 
Rev. £. Buckingham, Mrs. Josiah Brown, Mrs. L. W. Eals. 

DiGHTON. — Pedobaptist Congregational Society. 
Rev. Isaac Kelso, Capt. Wm. Cobb, G. M. Peck. 

Dorchester. — First Parish. 
Rev. Nathaniel Hall, Daniel Denny, Alexander Beal. 

Dorchester. — Third Unitarian Society. 
Rev. Frederic Hinckley, Joseph Dix, Charles Smith. 

Dorchester. — Third Religious Society. 
Rev. T. J. Mumford, Nathaniel F. Safford, Joseph Carew. 

Dorchester. — Church of the Divine Unity. 
Rev. H. D. Catlin, Wm. F. Temple, J. W. Porter. 

DuxBURT. — First Church. 
Rev. Josiah Moore, Hon. S. U. Gifford, Saml. Loring. 

East Bridgewater. — East Church. 
Rev. F. C. Williams, Mrs. Isaac Nutter, Henry Hobart. 

East Cambridge. — Third Congregational Society. 
Rev. S. G. Bulfinch, D. D. 

East Marshfield. — Second Congregational Society. 
Rev. George Leonard, Mr. and Mrs. Constant Oakham, 
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Easton. — Congregational Parish. 
Rev. G. G. Withington, Rev. David Reed, Daniel Reed. 

Fairhaven. — Washington St. Christian Church. 
Rev. C. Y. De Normandie, Warren Delano, Bartholomew Taber, 

FiTCHBDRG. — First Parish. 
Rev. Henry F. Jenks, Geo. H. Spencer, Alfred R. Ordway. 

Grafton. — Congregational Society. 
Rev. Wm. G. Scandlin, John Wheeler, J. M. Davenport. 

Greenfield. — Third Congregational Society. 
Rev. J. F. Moors, Theodore Leonard, S. L. Shattuck. 

Groton. — First Parish. 
Rev. Geo. M. Folsom, Geo. W. Bancroft, Henry D. Dix. 

Groton Junction. — Unitarian Society. 
Rev. Crawford Nightingale, Robert Woods, Henry Woods. 

Haverhill. — First Parish. 
Rev. J. Vila Blake, John A. Appleton, Mrs. Wm. H. Hewes. 

HiNGHAM. — First Parish. 
Rev. Calvin Lincoln, E. Waters Burr, Luther Stephenson, Jr. 

HiNGHAM. — New North Church, Third Congregation. 
Rev. Joshua Young, David Whiton, Geo. P. Hey wood. 

Hudson. — Union Society. 
Rev. Wm. S. Heywood, W. F. Trowbridge, H. K. Graves. 

Hyde Park. — Christian Fraternity. 
Rev. Wm. Hamilton. 

Ipswich. — Liberal Christian Society. 
Rev. Wm. H. Knapp, Theodore Andrews, Curtis Damon. 

Jamaica Plain. — First Congregational Society. 
Rev. James W. Thompson, D. D., Anson Dexter. 

Kingston. — First Congregational Parish. 
Rev. Joseph Phipps, George Holmes, Horatio Adams. 

Lawrence. — First Unitarian Society. 
Rev. James B. Moore, Geo. D. Cabot, Wm. D. Lamb. 

Leominster. — First Congregational Society. 
Rev. Edward A. Horton, Ward M. Cotton, Mrs. Geo. Robbins. 
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Lexington. — First Parisb . 
Rev. Henry Wescott, Hon. Charles Hudson, Howland Holmes. 

Lincoln. — Unitarian Congregational Society. 
Rev. J. H. Allen, Edward F. Hodges, Geo. G. Tarbell. 

Littleton. — First Congregational Society. 
Rev. A. B. Vorse, Mr. and Mrs. Reuben Hoar. 

Lowell. — First Unitarian Society. 
Rev. Chas. E. Grinnell, Hon. Geo. F. Richardson, Peter Ander- 
sen. 

Lynn. — Second Congregational Society. 

Rev. S. B. Stewart, Hon. Thos. B. Newhall, Wilder S. Thurston. 

Ltnnfield. — First Congregational Society. 
Ebenezer Parsons, Mrs. Caroline H. Dall, Miss Pamela 0. 
Emerson. 

Mansfield. — First Congregational Parish. 
Rev. J. L. Hatch, Joseph Draper, William Deane. 

Marblehead. — Second Congregational Society. 
Rev. Wm. B. Buxton, Mr. and Mrs. S. P. Hathaway, jr. 

Marlboro*. — West Parish. 
Rev, Eugene De Normandie, Henry O. Russell, Aaron B. Rice. 

Medfield. — First Congregational Parish. 
Rev. J. H. Wiggin, John Ellis, Charles Hamant. 

Medford. — First Parish. 
H. T. Wood, Thatcher Magoun, jr. 

Melrose. — Congregatic nal Unitarian Society. 
Rev. Wm. S. Barnes, Amasa Mason, Freeman Baker. 

Mendon. — First Parish. 
Rev. D. P. Lindsley, H. A. Aldrich, S. G. Davenport. 

MiDDLETON. — First Unitarian Church. 
Rev. L. J. Livermore. 

MiLFORD. — Hopedale Parish of Liberal Christians. 
Rev. Adin Ballon, Warren W. Dutcher, Ebenezer D. Draper. 

Montague. — Second Congi-egational Society. 
Rev. David Cronyn, C. P. Wright, S. C. Wells. 
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New Bedford. — First Congregational Society. 
William P. S. Cadwell, Alanson Borden. 

Newbdbyport. — First Religious Society, 
Rev. Joseph May, E. F. Stone, Miss Brockway. 

Newton Corner. — Channing Religious Society. 
Rev. E. J. Young, D. B. Flint, W. P. Tyler. 

Northampton. — Second Congregational Church. 
Rev. Wm. L. Jenkins, Henry Dikeman, Christopher Clarke. 

North Andover. — First Unitarian Society. 
Rev. C. C. Vinal, Hiram Berry, Benjamin Rogers. 

NoRTHBORo'. — First Congregational Society. 
Rev. Joseph Allen, Geo. C. Davis, Mrs. F. M. Chesboro'. 

North Chelsea. — First Congregational Parish. 
Rev. J. Hei'bert Senler, H. V. Pinkham, Wm. T. Hall. 

North Easton. — Unitarian Society. 
Rev. Wm. L. ChaflSn, Cyrus Lothrop, Joseph Barrows. 

Northfield. — First Congregational Society. 
Rev, Charles Noyes, Hon. A. C. Parsons, Judah Nash. 

Peabody. — First Unitarian Church. 
Rev. Edw. I. Galvin, Wm. N. Lord, Wm. Cutter. 

Plymouth. — Fii'st Parish. 
Hon. Jacob H. Loud, Allen Danforth, John T. Hall. 

Qdinoy. — First Congregational Society. 
Rev. John D. Wells, Lewis Bass^ Jr., Geo. W. B. Taylor. 

Salem. — First Congregational Society. 
Rev. J. T. Hewes, Henry Derby, Abner C. Gordell, Jr. 

Salem. — Second Church. 
Rev. S. C. Beane, Gardner Barton, Frederick Grant. 

Salem. — North Church. 
Rev. E. B. Wilson, N. A. Clark, John B. Tileston. 

Salem. — Independent Congregational Church in Barton Square. 
Rev. Geo. Batchelder, W. P. Phillips, James Chamberlin. 

Sandwich. — First Church of Christ. 
Rev. T. W. Brown, C. I. Gibbs, John W. Pope. 
10 
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ScrruATE. — First Parish. 
Rev. Mr. Cargill. 

Sharok. — First CoDgregatioDal Society. 
Rev. G. W. Stacy, H. A. Lathrop, Charles Winship. 

Sherborn. — First Congregational Church. 
Rev. Wm. Brown, Jacob Cushing, Jesse Ellis. 

Shirlet. — First Congregational Society. 
Rev. Seth Chandler, Thos. E. Whitney, Asaph E. Buss. 

SoMERViLLE. — First Congregational Society. 
Rev. Henry H. Barber, Robert A. Vinal, Chas. S. Lincoln. 

South Boston. — Hawes Place Congregational Society. 
Geo. Baxter, Jr., Edwin H. Gill. 

South Natick. — South Congregational Society. 
Rev Horatio Alger, Dea. Thomas Phillips, Elijah Perry. 

South Scituate. — First Parish. 
Rev. W. H. Fish, E. T. Fogg, Sylvanus Clapp. 

Springfield. — Third Congregational Society. 
Rev. C. a. Humphreys, Hon. Geo. Walker, Henry Smith. 

Stow. — First Parish. 
Rev. F. F. LoveU, E. Whitney. 

Sturbridge. — Unitarian Congregational Society. 
Rev. H. F. Edes, Mrs. Edes, Earl Chase. 

Swampscott. — First Unitarian Society. 
Rev. John F. W. Ware, J. C. J. Brown. 

Taunton. — First Congregational Society. 
Rev. J. W. Hudson. 

• TisBURT. — Church of thQ Unity. 
Rev. D. W. Stevens, Dr. Moses Brown, Maj. Oliver Holraan. 

Tyngsboro*. — First Parish. 
Rev. W. G. Todd, Dea. Cyrus Butterfield, Ebenezer Swan. 

Upton. — First Unitarian Society. 
Rev. Geo. S. Ball, Calvin Ruggles, E. C. Aldrich. 

Uxbridge. — First Congregational Society. 
Rev. Rushton D. Burr, Arnold S. Sweet, Sam'l W. Scott. 
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Walpole. 1 — First Congregational Society. 
Rev. W. B. Smith, Jerome B. Cram, Beeri Clark. 

Waltham. — First Parish. 
Rev. S. B. Flagg, Arthur T. Lyman. 

Ware. — First Unitarian Society. 
Rev. John W. Hudson, Mr. and Mrs. Charles A. Stevens. 

Westboro'. — First Congregational Society. 
Rev. Geo. N. Richardson, Geo. Forbes, D. Rice. 

West Bridgewater. — First Congregational Society. 
Rev. J. G. Forman, Mr. and Mrs. Otis Drury. 

West Cummington. — First Universalist Society, 
Rev. L. W. Brigham, Mr. and Mrs. E. Jordan. 

West Dedham. — Third Parish. 
Rev. E. Gifford, Erastus Gay, Caleb Ellis. • 

Westford. — First Congregational Parish. 
Rev. Geo. H. Young, John B. Fletcher, Henry FoUand. 

Weston. — First Parish. 
Rev. Edmund H. Sears, I. E. Coburn, Wm. H. Floyd. 

Whately. — First Unitarian Congregational Society. 
Rev. H. C. Bates, Myron Brown, Wm. Richtmeyer. 

Winchester. — Winchester Unitarian Society. 
Rev. Richard Metcalf, Edw. Shattuck, T. P. Ayre. 

WiNCHENDON. — Church of the Unity. 
Rev. C. H. Wheeler. 

WoBURN. — First Unitarian Parish. 
E. W. Champney, J. B. Winn, Stephen Nichols. 

Worcester. — Second Congregational Church. 
Rev. Alonzo Hill, D. D., Hon. Phineas Ball, Stephen Salis- 
bury, jr. 

Worcester. — Church of the Unity. 
Rev. Rush R. Shippen, Hon. Geo. W. Richardson, Joseph 
Mason. 
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RHODE ISLAND. 

Newport. — Unitarian Congregational Church. 
Rev. Charles T. Brooks, Thos. Coggeshall, Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe. 

Providence. — First Congregational Soeiet3% 
Rev. Arthur M. Knapp, Benj. N. Laphain, Saml. H, Zingley. 

Providence. — Westminster Congiegatioual Society. 
Rev. Augustus Woodbury, Hon. Seth Padelford, Dr. F. N. 
Seabury. 

Providence. — Church of the Ministry at Large. 
Rev. Edwin M. Stone, Wm. B. Heale^', Henry S. Stone. 

CONNECTICUT. 

Hartford. — First Unitarian Congregational Society. 
Horace Cornwall, ^Mrs. Charles Cheney. 

NEW YORK. 

Brooklyn. — Church of the Saviour. 
Rev. A. P. Putnam, Ripley Ropes, Leopold Bierwith. 

Brooklyn. — Second Unitarian Congregational Society. 
Rev. J. W. Chadwick, Ethelbert S. Mills, John F. Desmazes. 

Brooklyn. — Third Unitarian Society. 
Rev. H. C. Badger, H. B. Shute, Royal A. Gaines. 

Buffalo. — First Unitarian Congregational Church. 
Rev. Frederick Frothingham, Noah P. Sprague, John Felton. 

Flushing. — First Unitarian Society. 
Rev. F. W. Holland, David Little, Mrs. Catherine Huntsman. 

Harlem. — Universalist Society. 
Rev. Wm. T. Clarke, Thomas Weston, S. F. Noyes. 

Ithaca. — First Unitarian Church. 
Rev. J. C. Zachos, Rev. Jacob Caldwell, Mrs. E. Goodwin. 

Newburgh. — Church of our Father. 
Mrs. Sarah Schram, C. P. Cranch. 
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New York. — First Congregational Church. 
Rev. Henry W. Bellows, D. D., Dorman B. Eaton, Joseph H. 
Choate. 

New York. — Second Congregational Church. 
Rev. Saml. Osgood, D. D., Alfred Brookes, Wm. F. Bridge. 

New York. — Third Congregational (Unitarian) Society.' 
Rev. O. B. Frothingham, Oliver Johnson, Wm. H. Woodman. 

Rochester. — First Unitarian Congregational Society. 
Rev. Clay McCauley, John Bower, G^o. G. Clarkson. 

Staten Island. — Church of the Redeemer. 
Rev. W. R. G. Mellen, Geo. W. Jewett, Geo. Wm. Curtis. 

Syracuse. — Church of the Messiah. 
Rev. S. R. Calthrop, C. C. Loomis, E. B. Judson. 

Trenton. — Reformed Christian Church. 
Rev. Wm. Silsbee, Wm. H. Miller, Mary E. Pierce. 

Troy. — First Unitarian Society. 
Rev. N. M. Mann, Hon. Thos. Coleman, M. M. Waterman. 

Union Springs. -^ First Christian Society. 
Rev. A. Freeman Bailey, Rev. A. Coburn, Mrs. Kate Beardsley. 

Vernon. — Vernon Unitarian Congregational Society. 
Rev. W. P. Payne, J. H. Hills, E. Case. 

Yonkers. — First Unitarian Congregational Society. 
Rev. R. D. Burr, John E. Williams, Mrs. Duncan Smith. 

NEW JERSEY. 

Vineland. — First Congregational Society. 
Rev. Oscar Clute, W. H. Earle, Mrs. L. B. Felton. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Germantown. — Unitarian Society. 
Rev. S. Farrington, E. W. Clark, James A. Wright. 

Meadville. — Independent Congregational Society. 
Rev. J. C. Zachos, Joshua Douglas, Joseph Shippen. 
10* 
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DELAWAKE. 

WiunxGTON. — First IJDitarian Church. 
BeVs Fielder Israel, Henry Lea, Thos. Y. De Normandie. 

MARYLAND. 
Baltdiore. — First Independent Church. 
Enoch Pratt, Geo. B. Cole. 

Baltixore. — Church of the Saviour. 
Rev. John F. W. Ware, A. A. Perry. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

Washington. — First Unitarian Church. 
Rev. Wm. Sharman, Geo. E. Baker, Franklin Philp. 

OfflO. 

Cincinnati. — Church of the Redeemer. 
Rev. A. D. Mayo, Seth Evans, Miss Harriet £. Hosea. 

Cleveland. — Church of the Unity 
Rev. T. B. Forbush, Fred. C. Goff, Wm. P. Fogg. 

Marietta. — First Unitarian Society. 
Rev. W. C. Finney. Gen. A. J. Warner, Dr. Abram Pratt. 

Toledo. — First Unitarian Church. 
Rev. Stephen H. Camp, Mrs. J. J. Barker, N. N. Sherwood. 

ILLINOIS. 

Alton. — First Congregational Society. 
Rev. H. P. Cutting, M. H. Topping, L. Hamlin. 

Chicago. — Church of the Messiah. 
Rev. Robert Laird Collier, D. D., A. G. Bailey, D. L. Shorey. 

Chicago. — Unity Church. 
Rev. Robert CoUyer, Artemas Carter, Gilbert Hubbard. 

EvANSTON. — Unity Church. 
Rev. John Williams. 

WiNNETKA. — Liberal Christian Society. 
Mr. and Mrs. Thomas M. Thompson. 
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MICHIGAN. 

Ann Arbor. — First Unitarian Society. 
Rev. Charles H. Brigham. 

Detroit. — First Congregational Unitarian Society. 
Adams Eider, H. C. Hodges. 

Kalamazoo. — First Unitarian Church. 
Rev. C. G. Howland, Hon. Chas. S. May, Mrs. C. P, Potter. 

KENTUCKY. 

Louisville. — First Unitarian Church. 
Rev. John H. Heywood, A. G. Munn, E. B. Whitman. 

WISCONSIN. 

Baraboo. — Free Congregational Society. 
Rev. A. A. Roberts, Mrs. Roberts, Thos. D. Lang. 

Berlin. — Liberal Christian Society. 
Rev. W. G. M. Stone, James H. Foster, A. A. Spencer. 

MISSOURI 

St. Louis. — Church of the Messiah. 
Rev. Wm. G. Eliot, D. D., James Smith, Eben Richards. 

IOWA. 

Keokuk. — First Unitarian Society. 
Rev. John R. EflSnger, Dr. Freeman Knowles. 

KANSAS. 

Lawrence. — First Unitarian Society. 
B. W. Woodward, Mrs. Elizabeth E. Tenney. 

Leavenworth. — United Unitarian Church. 
Rev. Geo. W. Skinner, Geo. Scarborough. 

OREGON. 

Portland. — First Unitarian Society. 
Rev. H. W. Bellows, D. D., M. S. Burrell. 
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ASSOCIATIONS, CONFERENCES, &c. 

American Unitariak Association. 
Hon. Thos. D. Eliot, C. C. Smith, Rev. Charles Lowe. 

Christian Register Association. 
Rev. S. W. Bash, Henry G. Denny, Warren Sawyer. 

Sunday School Societt. 
S. A. Stetson, Warren Sawyer, Wm. H. Baldwin. 

New York Publication Society. 
E. F. Davidson, James Littlejohn, John Armstrong. 

New Hampshire Unitarian Association. 
Hon. T. M. Edwards. 

Channing Conference. 
Wm. B. Weeden, Miss Sarah Elizabeth Doyle, S. L. King. 

South Middlesex Conference. 
Hon. E. Rockwood Hoar, Thos. S. Harlow. 

North Middlesex Conference. 
Hon. E. B. Patch. 

Plymouth and Bay Conference. 
Hon. James H. Mitchell, Rev. W. H. Fish. 

Essex County Conference. 
Rev. John C. Kimball, Miss H. E. Lunt. 
Maine Conference. 
Rev. Wm. Ellery Copeland, Gen, J. C. Caldwell, Hon. Edward 
E. Bourne. 

New York and Hudson River Conference. 
Rev. F. A. Farley, D. D., D. H. Jaques, R. M. Field. 

Lake Erie Conference. 
Capt. C. Sawyer. 

Western Conference of Unitarian Churches. 
Rev. C. A. Staples, Hon. J. M. Ashley, Hon. C. S. May. 

Ohio Valley Conference. 
Rev. J. H. Heywood, Rev. Geo. W. Hosmer, D. D. 

Missouri River Conference. 
Geo. Scarborough. 
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Suffolk Union for Christian Work. 
Geo. B. Emerson, Ira C. Gray. 

^ Boston Young Men's Christian Union. 
Wm. H. Baldwin, Edw. J. Howard. 

Washington Christian Union. 
John Edwin Mason, F. Seymour Nichols, Josiah R. Fletcher. 

Christian Unity, Boston. 
G. W. Crawford, David Owen. 

Antioch College, 
Rev. Geo. W. Hosmer, D. D., Artemas Carter, Oliver G. Steele. 

Cambridge Divinity School. 
Rev. Jas. Freeman Clarke, D. D., Wm. C. Ganpett. 

Meadville Theological School. 
Joseph Shippen. 

Union Sunday School, Wilmington, N. C. 
Miss Amy M. Bradley. 

India Mission* 
Rev. C. H. A. Dall, 
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